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KEYES  BEECH 

and  Koreans 
^ ^Bloody  Tuesday^ 


April  25.  1960 


Dear  Dally  News  Editor: 


What  Keyes  Beech  warned  for  years  from  Korea  would  come  has 
finally  arrived. 


Keyes  Beech  nad  been  the  lone  voice  In  the  past  decade  that 
repeatedly  warned  the  American  people  of  the  explosive  under¬ 
currents  of  the  Korean  political  situation.  It  took  more 
than  a  hundred  young  Korean  lives  to  arouse  American  Indigna¬ 
tion  against  Sygnman  Rhee's  bloody  rule. 


If  American  readers  had  had  10  correspondents  like  Beech  cover¬ 
ing  Rhee's  Korea  In  the  past  years,  the  "Bloody  Tuesday"  vK>uld 
never  have  happened.  Uncle  Sam's  "Stern  rebuke"  came  some 
seven  years  too  late. 


There  Is  the  only  one  Keyes  Beech.  He  Is  a  courageous  man. 
a  hard-hitting  and  perceptive  reporter,  and  a  compassionate 
human  being.  He  Is  a  good  man.  He  loves  and  understands  the 
Korean  people  more  than  some  of  their  leaders  claim  they  do. 


Keyes  Beech’s  coverage  of 
Korea  once  a^ain  illustrates 
how  expertly,  how  thoroughly 
America’s  foremost  foreign 
seri  ice  searches  out,  reports 
ami  interprets  the  events 
which  affect  the  United  States 
and  the  world. 


Beech  spoke  up  while  few  American  correspondents  dared.  America's 
major  news  services  utterly  failed  to  convey  the'  underlying 
urgency  of  the  Korean  situation  behind  the  cold  wall  of  objec¬ 
tivity.  Last  year,  the  Conlon  Report  on  Asia,  commissioned  by 
the  U.  S.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conmlttee,  warned  to  that 
effect. 


The  Korean  people  owe  him  an  eternal  gratitude 
one  of  many  Koreans  In  exile  In  this  country. 


K.  W.  Lee  /  < 

Staff  Writer 

The  Charleston  Gazette 
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LET  Iwoopi  HELP  YOU 

PLAN  NOW 

for  GROWTH 


Pressman  ‘'plating-up”  on  WOOD  Metropolitan  Press  Unit.  The  operator 
brings  the  press  to  plating  position  and  the  single  lockup  device  releases 
the  plates  when  the  lockup  control  lever  is  moved  to  “open”  position.  When 
plates  are  in  proper  location  on  cylinder,  operator  merely  moves  the  lockup 
control  lever  to  “close”  position  and  the  plates  are  automatically  locked 
to  cylinder,  ready  to  print. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Executive  &  Sales  Office;  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


VITAL  FACTORS.  AFFECTINS  OKRATINR  COSTS,  ARE 
SPURRINC  NEWSPAPER  PURLISHERS  TO  TAKE  STEPS 
THAT  WtU  MODERNIZE  THEIR  PLANTS.  AUTOMATION, 
AS  A  MEANS  OF  INCREASINfi  PRODUCTION.  IS  THE  KEY 
TO  GROWTH  AND  PROHT. 

Tlw  factm  iivtWed  iacMt: 

RISING  PRODUCTION  COSTS 
THE  TREND  TO  COLOR 
STEADILY  MOUNTING  CIRCULATION 

Modernization  involves  automation . . .  Faster  and  more 
curate  plate  casting— tetter  printing  facilities  . . . 
more  color  and  tetter  color  register ...  AH  leading 
up  to  higher  productkm  steeds,  tetter-lookii^  news¬ 
papers,  lower  ote<^atii%  costs. 

Ecowmty  of  operation,  ^complished  by  the  automatic 
controls  and  operations  of  modern  equipment,  produces 
many  more  papars  per  hour.  WOOD  is  in  the  forefront 
with  just  this  type  of  pressroom,  reelroom  and  stereo¬ 
type  equipmmit,  specially  desigRed  te  kNp  akead  of 
today’s  printing  developments. 

If  the  equiteiant  in  yew  plant  has  become  obsolete 
through  lack  of  the  many  new  improvements  now  avail¬ 
able,  let  WOOD  engineers  review  your  problem  and 
show  you  how  we  can  help  you  solve  it! 


‘If  It’s 


It’s  Good” 


More  than  85%  of  Baltimore  families  (1.5  million  people)  live  within  a 
15-mile  radius  from  the  heart  of  downtown,  roughly  the  ABC  city  zone. 


i  oaay  s  Jtsaitunore  is  one  ot  America  s  jastest  growing  markets.  At  the  same 
time,  by  virtue  of  its  unique  nature,  Baltimore  has  remained  the  most 
compact  major  market  in  the  nation. 


Equally  as  important,  an  estimated  92%  of  the  total  Baltimore  market 
retail  sales  are  consummated  in  this  same'compact  area,  making  it  a 
highly  productive  market— America’s  12th  largest,  in  fact. 

Contact  with  this  compact  market  now,  as  always,  can  be  established  best 
and  most  economically  by  your  use  of  the  Sunpapers.  More  than  88%  of 
our  daily  circulation  (77%  of  it  home  delivered)  and  more  than  82%  of  our 
Sunday  circulation  (80%  of  it  home  delivered)  is  in  Baltimore’s  con¬ 
centrated,  fast  growing,  highly  productive  city  zone. 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

ABC  9/30159:  Combined  Morning  and  Evening  413,882 -Sunday  317,989 

National  Repreaentatives:  Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Franciaco,  Loa  Angelea 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago,  Detroit 


S  Space  buyers  who  have  not  actually 
^  visited  the  Tampa-St.  Petersburg  Market 
t ;  Area  are  sometimes  confused  by  the 
S  geography. 

Two  counties  form  the  Metropolitan 
^  Area  .  .  .  Hillsborough  (Tampa)  and 

I  Pinellas  (St.  Petersburg). 

The  two  cities  are  separated  “by  a  wide 
arm  of  Tampa  Bay. 

Both  are  fast  growing. 

Each  has  an  effective  morning 
newspaper. 

Each  city  is  a  rich  commercial  prize 
M  to  aim  at. 

E  Until  recently  Tampa  was  tops  in 

Retail  Sales. 

Now  St.  Petersburg  is  in  the  number  1 
-;1  slot. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  is  now  first  in 
circulation  in  this  two-county  area,  but 
it  makes  no  claim  to  coverage  of 
Tampa  or  Hillsborough  County. 

The  importance  of  this  large 
St.  Petersburg  Times  circulation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  concentrated  in  the 
richest,  fastest-growing  portion  of 
Florida’s  second-largest  Metropolitan 
area. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  puts  your  sales 
message  where  most  sales  are  made. 

And  when  added  emphasis  is  indicated, 
COLOR  ADVERTISING  and  The 
St.  Petersburg  Times  make  a  perfect  team. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MAY 

I^New  England  Associatad  Prei*  Nawi  Exacutives  Auociatioii 
Globa  Building,  Boiton.  “ctanon.  Boric 

16-27 — Amarican  Praif  ln$tituta,  Naw  Mathods  of  Producing  Nowim 
$aminar  (for  nawspapars  ovar  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  UbMmST 
Naw  York.  "wmv, 

— Naw  England  Daily  Nawtpapar  Asiociation,  ^heraton-Plaa  HoW 
Boston. 

18— Connacticut  Circuit  AP,  Manchastar  Country  Club. 

18- 21 — Accraditad  Homa  Nawspapars  of  Amarica,  Somarsat  Hotal.  Boston. 

19- 21 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Confaranca,  Empress  Hotal,  Victoria 
B.  C. 

20-  Penrtsylvania  DPI  Editors,  Univarsity  Park. 

20-21 — Pannsylvania  Prass  Confaranca,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  Univarsity  Park  Pa, 

20- 22 — Naw  Jarsay  Prass  Association,  advartising  confaranca 

Hotal.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.  ’  ^ 

21 —  Nortfi  Carolina  UPl,  Carolina  Hotal,  Ralaigh. 

21— Ohio  UPl  Editors,  Prass  Club.  Columbus. 

21-22 — California  Prass  Assodation,  tour  and  maating,  Haarst  CaiM* 
San  Simaon,  Calif.,  and  California  Stata  Polytachnic  Collaga  Printtn 
School. 

21-22 — Arkansas  AP  Association.  Patit  Jaan  Stata  Park,  Morrilton,  Ark. 
21-22 — Alabama  AP  Association,  Anniston. 

21-22 — Michigan  UPl  Editors,  Rdalman's  Rasort,  South  Havan,  Mich. 

21- 22— Indiana  AP,  Hotal  Marott,  Indianapolis. 

22- 23 — Kansas  AP  mambars,  Atchison. 

23- 25— Intarnational  Fadaration  of  Publishars  (FIEJ),  Biltmora  Hotal,  N.  Y. 

24-  New  Jarsay  AP,  Union  Club,  Naw  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

26- 28 — Nawspapar  Parsonnal  Relations  Association,  Roosavalt  Hotel,  Naw 
Orlaans,  La. 

27- 28 — Missouri  AP  mambars,  Sharaton-Jaffarson,  St.  Louis. 

27-28 — Utah-ldaho  AP  mambars  Association.  Hotal  Ban  Lomond,  Oqdaa, 
Utah. 

27- 29 — Univarsity  of  Illinois  Photo  Journalism  Short  Course,  Robert  Allarton 
Park,  Monticdio,  III. 

28 —  Illinois  UPl  Editors,  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

28-29 — Oklahoma  AP  Editors  Association,  Lake  Murray  Lodge,  Marietta. 

JUNE 

4- 5— South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Holiday  Lodge,  Myrtle  Beach. 

5- 9 — Advartising  Fadaration  of  Amarica,  Astor  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

6- 17 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (news¬ 

papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12-14— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Gris¬ 
wold  Hotel,  Groton,  Conn. 

12- 15— Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  convention,  Mexico  City. 

13- 17— Communications  Librarians'  Workshop,  for  small  and  medium-siied 
newspapers,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

14- 17 — Photojournalism  Short  Course,  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio 

1 6-  1 8— Conference  on  Journalism  Education,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  III. 

17- 18 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley,  Gaylord. 
17-19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 
17-19 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Jackson  Lake  Lodge,  Moran,  Wyo. 
19-21 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Niagara  Falls. 
19-22 — ANPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Re. 
23-24— AN  PA  Photocomposition  Seminar,  Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Beact, 

Fla. 

23- 26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

24 —  Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  Ted  Hilton’s,  Moodus,  Conn. 

26- July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Sheraton-Johnson 
Hotel,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

27- 30 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Queen  Bizabetn 
Hotel,  Montreal,  Canada. 

27-July  I— American  Newspaper  Guild.  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 


Ipetersbur^  Sintca 

KORIOA'S  lEST  NCWSfAPIR 


Write,  phone,  wire  or  better  still  visit 

us  for  detailed  market  data.  i,-  - 
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THE  SCALES  ^ 
ARE  TIPPED 
IN  YOUR  FAVOR 
ON  FIRST  STREET 
IN  LOS  ANGELES 


Veteran  media  men  watch  where  grocers 
put  the  bulk  of  their  advertising.  In  Los  An¬ 
geles,  they  watch  The  Times.  That’s  where 
local  grocers  put  44.6%  of  their  1959  news¬ 
paper  advertising  (1,952,680  lines)  . . .  more 
than  in  the  two  runner-up  papers  combined. 

Local  grocers  know  where  the  customers 
are  and  how  to  reach  them  successfully.  And 
general  food  product  advertisers  follow  suit. 
In  1959,  they  specified  The  Times  for  more 
than  46%  of  their  Los  Angeles  newspaper 
advertising. 

Either  way  you  look  at  it,  the  place  to  start 
selling  food  in  Los  Angeles  is  on  First  Street. 
That’s  the  home  of  The  Times. 


First  in  the  Nation's  No.  2  Market 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


nationally  represented  by  CRESMER  and  woodward,  new  YORK.  CHICAGO.  DETROIT.  ATLANTA  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES  .  .  .  GOING  HOMEI 

The  Los  Angeles  market  is  a  sprawling  and  spectacular  example 
of  a  national  exodus  to  Suburbia. 

Every  year  —  every  day  —  the  communities  surrounding  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
are  growing  in  size  and  in  economic  importance.  (59.04%  of  the 
people  in  the  Los  Angeles  market  live  outside  the  metropolitan  area.) 

The  metropolitan  newspapers  cannot  give  you  complete  coverage 
of  this  all-important  “hometown"  market.  That’s  where  the  Copley 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Group  comes  in.  Eight  dailies,  together  with 
their  15  supplementary  weeklies,  serve  and  sell  31  of  the  key 
communities  in  the  market.  (Total  circulation;  444,526*.) 

And  you  can  buy  the  entire  group  with  one  order  — all  for  $1.44  a  line! 

For  details,  ask  any  office  of  the  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 

'^Circulation  total  (January  1960)  includes  106,081  ABC  Daily  Paid; 
balance  Guaranteed  Controlled  Circulation. 

“7Vi(*  liinf*  of  Truth' 

THE  GREATER  LOS  ANGELES  GROUP 

ALHAMBRA  POST-ADVOCATE  •  El  Monte  Post-Advocate  •  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  Shopper 
BURBANK  DAILY  REVIEW  -  Burbank  Review  Shopping  News 

CULVER  CITY  STAR-NEWS  &  VENICE  EVENING  VANGUARD  ■  Culver-Palms  Advertiser  ■ 

Mar  Vista  Advertiser  *  Venice  Advertiser  -  Baldwin  Hills  Advertiser 
GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS  ■  Glendale  News  Press  Shopper 

INGLEWOOD  DAILY  NEWS  •  Hawthorne  Citizen  •  Lennox  Citizen  •  Westchester  Citizen 
MONROVIA  DAILY  NEWS-POST  •  Monrovia-Duarte  News  Advertiser 

SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE  (Redondo  Beach,  Palos  Verdes,  Torrance,  El  Segundo,  Manhattan  Beach. 

Hermosa  Beach)  *  South  Bay  Breeze  Advertiser  *  South  Bay  Breeze  Peninsula  Advertiser 
SAN  PEDRO  NEWS-PILOT  •  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  Advertiser 
‘Included  in  the  Group  Buy,  but  not  members  of  the  Copley  organization 


(j^  Neufspopis 


•  (Hu  SinwitljluiTTt  —  Birmingham  Post-Herald  • 


Two  Deadly  Weapons 


Birmingham  News  Cartoonist, 
diaries  G.  Brooks, 

Wins  1959  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award 
lor  Distinguished  Service 
in  Editorial  Cartooning 


"Mr.  Brooks  has  pro¬ 
duced  o  powerful  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  grove  notional 
problem.  Two  Deadly 
Weapons  simply  and 
forcefully  pinpoints  o 
continuing  challenge  to 
the  American  people. 

"The  craftsmanship  of 
the  cartoon  is  excellent; 
its  message  clear  and 
present." 


From  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Citation. 


The  same  thing  might  be  said  for 
many  Brooks  cartoons,  including  "Is 
This  Your  Answer?"  for  which  he  won 
a  1959  Freedoms  Foundation  Medal.  Or 
for  two  other  Brooks  cartoons  which  won 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  Medal  in  1958 
and  1957.  Day  after  day  Mr.  Brooks  uses 
his  sharp  brush  and  keen  understanding 
of  the  news  to  guord  "the  people's  right 
to  know." 


The  Birmingham  News  salutes  staff  Cartoonist  Brooks  not 
only  for  his  outstanding  award-winning  cartoons,  but  for  his  ex¬ 
cellent  work  throughout  the  year. 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 
Kelly-Smith  National  Representatives 


editorial 

Pictures  Banned  on  Street 

TJ^hen  a  judge  usurps  the  authority  of  control  over  the  press  and 
™  public  on  the  sidewalks  and  streets  outside  of  the  domain  of 
his  courtroom  and  of  the  courthouse  itself,  and  he  gets  away  w'ith  it, 
he  is  given  an  awesome  power  over  the  citizenry  which  bears  no 
relation  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

On  Nov.  3,  1958,  Judge  Dunvood  Pye  of  .\tlanta,  Ga.,  not  only 
forbade  photography  in  the  entire  courthouse  and  on  the  courthouse 
stef>s  but  included  “spectators  and  other  {persons  not  in  custody  of 
the  court  on  the  streets  and  sidew'alks  surrounding  the  courthouse.” 
His  ruling  was  appealed  by  the  Atlanta  Newspajjers,  Inc.,  and  the 
Georgia  Press  Association  but  was  upheld  this  week  by  the  Georgia 
Supreme  Court. 

The  high  court  said  “liberty  of  the  press  is  subordinate  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  judiciary  and  the  proper  administration  of  justice.” 
It  is  the  judiciary  which  always  makes  such  a  statement  in  its  own 
behalf  never  acknowledging  that  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  freetlom  of 
speech  and  press  are  listed  first.  These  freedoms  are  grantetl  to  the 
people.  The  court  sounds  as  if  it  lielieves  the  right  was  granted  to  a 
publisher  alone. 

Since  when  has  the  proper  administration  of  justice  in  a  public 
courtroom  also  involvetl  control  of  the  press  and  spectators  not  prc^sent 
in  the  courthouse?  Aside  from  the  right  of  the  press  to  report  on 
activities  occurring  in  the  public  streets,  does  not  such  a  ruling  impinge 
on  the  individual  civil  rights  of  bystanders  and  spectators? 

If  such  a  judicial  prerogative  is  {permitted  to  stand,  how  long  will 
it  be  before  the  area  of  control  is  extended  by  some  judge  w'ho  deems 
it  important  to  control  press  and  sp>ectators  in  an  area  even  farther 
removed  from  the  courtroom? 

The  newspaper  groups  acting  as  plaintiffs  in  this  case  have  said 
they  would  ask  for  a  rehearing.  We  hope  they  appeal  it  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  if  necessary. 

Likes  Newspapers;  Buys  TV 

"p^VEN  though  David  Bascom,  head  of  the  San  Francisco  advertising 
agency— ^uild,  Bascom  and  Bonfigli — had  a  lot  of  critical  things 
to  say  about  newspajxjrs  and  told  newspaper  promotion  men  in 
Phoenix  last  week  what  new'spapers  should  do  to  improve  themselves 
as  an  advertising  medium,  he  ended  up  by  praising  their  effectiveness 
in  these  words: 

“In  contrast  (to  TV)  look  what  your  newspapers  can  offer.  You 
can  offer,  in  effect,  a  guaranteed  rating.  You  can,  in  addition,  offer 
non-variable  ratings.  You  can  offer  assured  audience  composition.  .\nd 
you  can  offer  something  that’s  vitally  important  to  most  advertisers: 
fast  results.  Measurement  of  advertising  by  directly  traceable  sales  is 
far  more  meaningful  than  any  other  sort  of  measurement.  No  rating 
service,  no  readership  survey  can  even  approach  it.  And  because  of  the 
immediacy  of  newspa|jer  advertising,  your  advertisers  can  measure 
results  in  terms  of  sales  the  day  after  the  ad  apj>ears.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  advantages  newspapers  have  to  offer.  You  have  a  great 
many  more.” 

Now,  that’s  a  pretty  good  testimonial  from  an  executive  whose 
agency  bills  about  $14  million  a  year.  But  when  you  realize  that  about 
81%  of  that  goes  into  broadcast  media  and  only  8%  into  news¬ 
papers  we  wonder  wherein  newspajjers  have  failed  to  convince  Mr. 
Bascom  and  his  associates. 

If  newspapers  offer  “fast  results,”  as  we  know'  they  do  and  as  Mr. 
Bascom  says  he  knows  they  do,  we  think  his  agency  ought  to  recom¬ 
mend  newspajjers  to  its  accounts  rather  than  wasting  their  money 
in  other  media. 
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Give  inUruction  to  a  trise  man,  and  li$ 
tviil  be  yet  wiser;  teach  a  iu$t  num,  and 
he  will  increase  in  learninn.-^Proaetii. 
IX;  9. 


Editor  &  Publithtr 

•  THE  FOUITH  HTAII 


Th«  OldMt  Publishers'  and  AdverKstn' 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Jouniilia 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapaidon 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fout^  Eibti 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Juna  21 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 


James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  I9I2-I9S1 


Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 


General  Manager 
Jamas  W.  Brown,  Jr. 


Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Faahns 
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"IN  CASE  HE  BRINGS  IT  UP 
AT  THE  SUMMIT!" 

Dowling,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Short  Slahi 


Miss  Blank,  who  was  injured  by  a 
'jU  from  a  horse,  is  in  the  hospital  and 
i  revered  sufficiently  to  have  her  friends 
tweto  see  her.  —  Wildivood-by-the-Sea 
(S.  J.)  Cape  May  County  News. 

• 

Hsmburg  has  opened  a  “Baby  up  to 
w  year  old,  the  idea  being  to  free  par- 
tiU  who  wish  to  travel.  —  Pittsburgh 
iPa)  Press. 

• 

She  sat  at  a  table  and  folded  her 
lad  in  her  hands.  —  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Itfuirer. 

• 

The  camera  watched  the  emerging  of 
ihe  child  from  a  position  behind  the 
mother’s  head.  —  Lancaster  (Pa.)  In- 
ttOigeneer  Journal. 

• 

A  soggy  and  bettered  metropolitan 
utt  counted  its  damage  yesterday  after 
i*iag  lashed  by  a  freak  storm.  —  New 
Tort  Mirror. 
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STICKY  BUSINESS 

Publishers  on  down,  nobody  seems  to 

I  worry  about  the  paste  the  newspapers 
waste ! 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  copy  boy  was 
graded  hrst  by  the  paste  pot.  He  got  to 
know  who  needed  fresh  paste  every  day 
and  whose  paste  needed  only  to  be  fresh¬ 
ened  until  it  smelled. 

I  Exercising  their  senses  in  this  way,  quite 
a  number  of  them  became  notable  news- 

I 

papermen. 

Now,  every  pot  is  gorged  daily  and  the 
office  boy  judges  his  superiors  by  the  crust 
they  leave.  Personalities  have  left  the 
paste,  and  maybe  that’s  why  office  boys 
come  and  go  but  rarely  stick. 

They  used  to  measure  about  two  inches 
in  the  copydesk  pots  and  three  for  the 
reporters.  And  reporters  used  to  know  that 
the  neatest  dabbing  was  through  a  hole 
punched  in  a  day-old  crust. 

True,  the  pot  is  delivered  fresh  every 
day,  now,  but  it  is  gorged  and  sick.  The 
paste  climbs  over  the  shank  of  the  brush 
and  into  the  hngers.  Then — wiping  and  a 
cancerous  waste  of  time. 

But  just  try  arguing  with  a  copy  boy 
about  the  individuality  that  belongs  to  a 
paste  pot.  He’ll  agree  with  all  you  have 
to  say,  with  a  pitying  look,  and  snatch  the 
paste  pot  when  you’re  not  looking! 

Kenneth  B.  Keller 

Sunday  Editor, 

Fort  W ayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette. 


PHOTON  PATENTS 

You  published  a  story  that  Harris-lnter- 
type  has  a  patent  infringement  suit  against 
Photon,  Inc. 

This  publicity  has  had  a  detrimental 
effect  on  our  company  since  your  an¬ 
nouncement  did  not  specify  that  this  suit 
did  not  apply  to  foreign  countries  where 
our  company  has  full  and  exclusive  rights 
to  build  and  sell  the  Photon  machines. 

International  Photon  and  its  French  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Societe  Lumitype,  manufacturers 
of  the  Photon  photographic  type  compos¬ 
ing  machine  in  Europe,  want  to  make 
clear  that  this  suit  does  not  concern  them, 
since  they  own  all  European  patent  rights 
covering  this  invention. 

Patents  of  Invention  were  filed  in  France 
on  Nov.  13,  1944  and  June  2,  1945,  while 
the  patent  opposed  by  Harris-Intertype  to 
Photon  was  filed  later,  on  July  11,  1945. 
In  all  countries,  except  the  United  States, 
this  priority  of  the  French  inventors  can¬ 
not  be  disputed.  In  the  United  States,  how¬ 
ever,  when  applications  describing  the 
same  invention  are  prosecuted  simultane¬ 
ously  in  the  Patent  Office,  a  special  pro¬ 
cedure  (Interference)  is  instituted  to  de¬ 
termine  the  priority  of  invention.  Although 
the  French  inventors  were  handicapped 
because,  in  this  procedure,  no  proof  of 
conception  prior  to  filing  a  patent  applica¬ 
tion  can  be  produced  which  did  not  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  United  States,  the  U.  S,  Patent 
Office  awarded  the  priority  to  the  French 
inventors. 
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SEE  ANYTHING,  SIRE? 

Brooks,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 

This  decision  was  reversed  by  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  and  this 
is  why  Harris-Intertype  can  now  sue  Pho¬ 
ton  in  the  United  States.  Photon  has  an¬ 
swered  by  asking  the  Federal  Court  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  which  involves  a 
complete  examination  of  the  validity  of 
the  patent  before  the  Courts. 

Many  other  International  Photon  patents 
cover  the  Photon-Lumitype  machine  which 
would  bar  any  other  company  from  making 
this  machine.  The  photo  composing  ma¬ 
chine  built  in  Europe  was  shown  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Show  in  Paris,  April 
28  to  May  8. 

R.  Hicconet 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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54  newspapers 
benefit  when 
The  New  York  Times 
reports 
the  big  story 

And  next  week’s  Big  Four  summit  story  will  prove  it  again, 
will  illustrate  the  outstanding  way  in  which  The  New  York  Times 
covers  major  world  events  for  its  News  Service  clients— leading 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  around  the  world. 

The  Times  is  giving  top  priority  to  this  first  summit 
meeting  in  five  years.  It  has  augmented  its  Paris  staff  with 
six  experienced  observers  of  the  diplomatic  scene— 
from  Washington  and  New  York,  Bonn  and  Geneva,  London 
and  Moscow.  This  gathering  of  Times  talent  will  be 
•  helping  readers  everywhere  to  get  a  clear,  complete  and 
accurate  picture  of  the  crucial  Big  Four  conference. 

At  the  summit  in  May  or  at  the  conventions  in  July— 
wherever  the  big  story  is  happening,  in  the  U.  S.  or  abroad, 
the  clients  of  The  New  York  Times  News  Service  can 
always  rely  on  it  for  superb,  satisfying  news  coverage. 

Can  The  Times  be  of  service  to  you? 

Ask  today  about  availability  in  your  territory. 

Slje  Ijork  Simes  news  service 

Bruce  Rae,  editor-manager  •  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Pie-Cut  Subject  Formula 
Advised  for  News  Editing 


Lomoe  of  Milwaukee  Journal 
Urges  Look  at  Office  Setup 


1  mental  or  private.  A  good  over- 

I  ^  all  title  might  be  “public 

"A  AX  A  Afl.  A^A  affairs,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Lomoe  placed  education 
^  wedge  with  science 

^  ^->1  and  medicine  and  sociological 

B  J  L AA subjects.  “This  would  be  a  more 

intellectual  division.”  He  in¬ 
cluded  religion  here  and  even 
desk,  with^  a  very  broad  and  philosophy  “one  of  the  most  im- 


varied  subject. 


portant  factors  in  man’s  de- 


Bv  Arthur  Selikoff 


Mr.  Lomoe  mentioned  markets  velopment.” 
or  business,  and  women’s  pap  ^  ^^inner 

news  as  other  catepry  desks  ^l^geiy  related 

that  cross  traditional  lines,  and  cultural  fields  such  as  music. 


Sunday  papers,  where  whole  art,  literature,  etc.,  all  dealing  in 
Minneapolis  much  should  be  written  on  their  matte!J*linM  in'^Inany^papers!^'  knowledge  to  keep  the  educated 


Wallace  Lomoe,  executive  edi- 
BT  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Jmnial,  told  newspaper  execu- 


subjects,  and  the  accuracy  of 
their  material.” 

Mr.  Lomoe  said  these  import- 


i«er  lines  in  many  papers.  civilized  reader  up-to-date 

Future  Organizatioii  after  his  formal  schooling.  There 

could  be  another  wedge  on  enter- 
He  gave  an  idea  of  how  the  tainment,  everyday  living  recre- 


that  the  ba,ic  concept,  ant  categoric,  of  new,  that  af-  aew'p^—  ^f  tke  n.igM  hobiiTTand  "it^Tirr 

be  ot^ited:  SSritii  he  ^d 


ii(  today’s  newspapers  are  still  fighting  their  way  into  our 
•handicaps  to  future  develop-  news  organizations  against  odds. 


“The  present  news  organiza¬ 
tion  would  be  formed  like  a  pie 


activities,  he  said. 

Generalists  as  Editors 


rfirity  of  Minnesota  School  of 
iDomalism  (May  6). 

The  conference  attracted  70 


another  phase  of  basic  ^ut  irregularly  in  chunks,  some  «  a*.  wedcrpn 

Mr.  Lomoe  stressed  the  im-  news  handling  which  really  „£  circles.  Local  news  S 

Mrtince  of  “solid”  rather  than  “goes  back  to  horse  and  buggy  appears  in  the  center,  next  kn^wlSre 

-fraifmentary”  knowledge  days”  is  our  division  of  news  comes  state  (if  you  have  state),  mw 

iuring  the  annual  Conference  handling  according  to  point  of  and  then  national  news.  Sports  of  nSte  Hmlis ’’ 

rf  News  Executives  at  the  Uni-  origin.  is  one  wedge  to  the  center  Next  private  limbos, 

wfitv  of  Minnesota  School  of  1  -a  .  ^  center,  ivexi  economics  and  govem- 

Sism  News  Unee  to  it  is  a  narrower  one  of  ^  Lo^^  the 

Joomalism  (May  b).  markets.  Wavering  lines  here  „  fi„ij  „_h 

The  conference  attracted  70  “Our  desks — city,  state,  tele-  and  there  can  be  made  where  m^in^t  a*^nem\*^c^e- 

(ditors  and  publishers  from  graph  or  foreign  —  exercise  specialists  cross  through  the  „ii  f-ot  hannenimrs 

liimesota,  Wisconsin,  North  sovereignty  according  to  old  areas.  hf^a^H 

}ikota.  South  Dakota  and  Iowa,  surveyor’s  lines,”  he  declared.  “First  I’d  widen  the  markets  .  ^ 

Mr.  Iximoe  said  most  of  the  “These  lines  mean  less  and  less  slice.  Here  I  would  add  all  re-  .  j  j  # 

•tnis  in  the  past  has  been  on  as  our  municipal  and  industrial  lated  subjects  along  the  eco-  ^is  plan,  he  conceded,  is  for 
aro  and  tetter  reporting.  But  complexes  spread  and  our  trans-  nomic  front — labor,  agriculture,  ^  larger  paper,  bi^  sinaller 
it  is  now  time,  he  said,  to  take  portation  speeds  up.  Our  men  natural  resources  and  so  on.  coiuld  adopt  part  of  it.  He 

1  hard  look  at  the  central  news  are  assigned  around  the  world.  Next  to  that,  because  it  is  closely  that  the  press  rerv- 

Tfinizations  in  newspaper  of-  or  out  in  the  state,  or  in  the  city,  related  and  there  could  be  some  organized  similar- 

5ees.  In  the  years  ahead,  there  without  fuss.  But  when  it  comes  inter-change,  would  be  govern-  fyp®  p*  paper,  he  said, 

be  changes  both  in  news  handling  of  their  copy,  ment  and  politics,  from  sub-  would  help  give  readers  more 

'Junking  and  news  desk  organi-  unless  there  are  special  reasons,  urban  to  national.  In  this  wedge  solid  knowledge, 
ation,  he  said.  it  ig  handled  on  the  desk  which  I’d  put  social  welfare,  govern-  (Continued  on  page  81) 


gory  of  all  spot  happenings  sc 
they  could  be  placed  and  played 


ation,  he  said. 


Traditional  Habits 

bailiwick. 

“While  our  editors  have  done  “On  spot  stories  this  makes 
a  excellent  job  in  adapting,  sense,  b^ause  the  desk  knows 
they  are  handicapped  by  tradi-  the  background  and  area.  But 
tional  news  habits  and  align-  suppose  a  staffer  is  sent  to  cover 
nents.  They  are  overworked  and  an  important  speech  by,  say  the 
Ji^erstaffed,  without  too  many  President.  In  Milwaukee  it  would 
oinutes  in  a  day  to  give  to  be  handled  by  the  city  desk.  If 
planning  and  refiection.  That  is  the  speech  was  in  Madison  the 
*here  our  best  intentions  often  state  desk  would  handle  it.  If  it 
?*t  lost  in  the  machinery.”  was  here  in  Minnesota  it  would 
A  big  question,  he  said,  is  be  a  telegraph  desk  job.  Same 
whether  newspaper  specialty  reporter,  same  speech;  three 
enters  get  the  direction  and  desks.  .  .  . 

*^ce,  and  the  backstopping  of  “The  system  works  because 
their  copy  that  straight  or  tra-  we  make  it  work,  and  I  assume 
run  news  reporters  get?  that  is  true  on  all  papers.  I 
“Who  is  qualified  on  the  desks  think  it  needs  overhauling  in 
pass  on  either  wire  or  staff  this  future  we  are  talking  about 
yi  on  many  complicated  sub-  .  .  .  because  each  one  of  us  has 
1^?”  he  asked.  “The  fact  is  a  working  exception  in  our  of- 
we  have  to  depend  for  too  fices,  a  major  division  which  is 
®'>dionour  specialists  for  judg-  not  divided  on  territorial  lines. 
“'*1  on  what  to  cover,  how  That  is  sports  ...  a  subject 
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TALKING  informally  before  the  start  of  the  Conference  of  News 
Executives  at  the  University  of  Mirsnesota  School  of  Journalism  are, 
left  to  right,  Forrest  Kilmer,  Davenport  Democrat;  Stanley  Cann,  Valley 
City  Times-Record;  Wallace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Charles  With¬ 
ers,  Rochester  Post  Bulletin,  and  John  O.  Hjelle,  Bismarck  Tribune. 


WISCONSIN  INSTITUTE 


Survey  Shows  Press 
Neglected  ‘Issues’ 


Ike  Discloses 
What  He  Reads 


Court  Names 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Madison,  VVis. 

Press  responsibility  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  Presidential  campaign 
came  in  for  pointed  discussion 
during  seminars  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin’s  1960  Jour¬ 
nalism  Institutes  here  last  week. 

A  survey  made  by  a  research 
team  of  the  school  of  journalism 
implied  that  either  the  candi¬ 
dates  failed  to  discuss  the  “is¬ 
sues”  or  Wisconsin  daily  news¬ 
papers  did  a  poor  job  of  report¬ 
ing  such  issues  during  the  re¬ 
cent  primary  campaign. 

The  presentation  caused  a 
sharp  exchange  between  report¬ 
ers  who  had  covered  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  faculty  members  who 
prepared  the  survey.  Prof.  Har¬ 
old  Nelson,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  study,  cautioned  that  re¬ 
sults  were  incomplete  and  con¬ 
trols  were  not  as  “fool  proof” 
as  he  would  have  liked. 

For  purposes  of  the  study,  an 
issue  was  defined  as  a  matter 
of  national  importance  over 
which  a  candidate  could  have 
legislative  or  executive  influ¬ 
ence.  Six  such  issues  were 
listed:  farm,  labor,  manage¬ 
ment,  defense  and  foreign  policy, 
civil  liberties,  and  economics. 

Twenty-one  newspapers  were 
studied,  including  those  in  Madi¬ 
son  and  Milwaukee.  The  re¬ 
searchers  counted  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  inches  devoted  by  each 
of  the  papers  to  the  activities 
of  seven  presidential  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  period  from  Jan.  1 
to  April  4.  The  men  listed  were 
Senators  John  F.  Kennedy,  Hu¬ 
bert  H.  Humphrey,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  Stuart  Symington  and 
Wayne  Morse,  Adlai  Stevenson 
and  Vice  President  Nixon. 


that  this  was  not  necessarily 
proved.  It  could  be  proved,  it 
was  said,  that  the  candidates 
themselves  did  not  discuss  the 
major  issues  sufficiently,  or  it 
could  prove  the  futility  of  pri¬ 
mary  campaigns. 


Press  dan  ('.ontribiite 


12  %  Devoted  to  Issues 


“the 

but 


A  political  campaign  is 
greatest  show  on  earth,’ 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  press 
should  contribute  to  the  act, 
cautioned  Carl  E.  Lindstrom, 
University  of  Michigan  profes¬ 
sor. 

“To  consider  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  as  nothing  more  than  a 
show  is  to  find  neither  dignity 
nor  sovereign  purpose  in  the 
ferment  of  the  democratic  proc¬ 
ess,”  he  declared.  “If  merely 
to  report  the  greatest  show  on 
earth  completes  the  political  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  newspaper, 
then  the  time  has  come  for 
prayerful  self-analysis,  because 
the  press,  as  a  reporter  of  the 
spectacle,  already  has  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  medium  pictorially 
far  more  efficient  and  dramatic 
—  television.” 

Mr.  Lindstrom  said  there  are 
important  things  left  undone  in 
this  field  by  the  American  daily 
newspaper  —  jobs  which  are 
beyond  the  power  of  television 
and  radio. 

“The  editorial  page,”  he  said, 
“can  be  a  tremendous  force  for 
political  leadership.  It  can  re¬ 
cruit  ideas  so  that  opinion  may 
be  molded ;  it  can  shape  political 
issues.  ...  Is  there  any  reason 
why  newspapers  should  not  take 
their  stands  for  candidates  even 
before  the  nominating  conven¬ 
tions?  Let  the  press  find  the 
issues,  let  the  issues  find  the 
man.” 


Washington 

President  Eisenhower  at  his 
press  conference  on  Wednesday 
chided  the  press  for  predicting 
a  victory  for  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  in  the  West  Virginia 
primary. 

Asked  for  comment  on  Sen¬ 
ator  John  F.  Kennedy’s  smash¬ 
ing  victory  the  day  before,  the 
President  responded: 

“.  .  .  I  have  read  what  the 
newspapers  said  were  going  to 
happen.  Now,  this  morning  I 
am  a  bit  astonished.” 

At  the  conference  he  also  was 
questioned  by  Pat  Munroe  of 
E&P’s  Washington  Bureau  as  to 
his  reading  habits: 

“When  an  unfriendly  cartoon 
or  column  appeal's  in  the  press — 
that  is,  unfriendly  to  you,  we 
often  hear  people  say,  “I’ll  bet 
they  won’t  let  the  President  see 
that  one.”  Now,  what  are  your 
regular  habits  for  keeping  up 
with  what  we  are  saying  about 
you?” 


ITU  in  Ban 


Reads  Sunday  Reviews 


Don  Pilling  Holds 
Position  As  M.E. 


On  Demands 


Un 


In 


Bosns 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appe»ig 
has  entered  an  edict  requirhut 
enforcement  of  a  National  Ubor 
Relations  Board  order 
International  Typographital 
Union  locals  in  Haveriiill  and 
Worcester  and  against  the  ITU. 

The  unions  are  ordered  to 
cease  and  desist  from  conunit- 
ing  unfair  labor  practices  in  the 
two  cities. 


Pori 

•Olh 


Foremen  in  Union  Unfair 


His  response: 

“.  . .  I  don’t  know  whether  you 
can  call  it  a  habit  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  takes  a  lot  of 
time  if  I  was  going  to  keep 
track  of  what  all  you  people 
say.  I  take  what  I  call  the  im¬ 
portant  sections  of  the  Sunday 
papers  that  review  world  events, 
go  over  the  things,  and  those 
are  the  things  I  study  carefully. 

“The  kind  of  things  you  talk 
of,  cartoons  and  unfriendly 
quips,  I  just  can’t  be  bothered 
(with).” 


Chief  judge  Peter  Woodbny 
said  the  unions  by  insisting  th»t 
foremen  be  union  members  ww 
restraining  and  coercing  e»- 
ployers  in  the  selections  of  thor 
representatives  for  grievantt 
adjustment  purposes  and  wtn 
therefore  involved  in  an  unfair 
labor  practice  against  manage 
ment. 

The  printers  on  the  Haverkill 
Gazette  and  the  Worcester  Ttk- 
c/ram  went  on  strike  in  1957  l»t 
both  papers  continued  to  pab- 
lish.  The  Gazette  settled  with 
the  union  last  year. 

As  to  the  General  Laws  claa*. 
the  Court  of  Appeals  said  i 
union  could  be  found  guilty  rf 
unfair  labor  practices  when  it 
bargains  for  and  strikes  to 
coerce  an  employer  to  consent  to 
the  inclusion  in  a  collective  bir 
gaining  agreement  of  clauses  of 
“honestly  disputable  validity." 


Other  Point  Reversed 


Alta, 
to  be 
Leth- 


The  research  showed  that  the 
the  two  Madison  and  two  Mil¬ 
waukee  papers  devoted  an  av¬ 
erage  of  only  12%  of  their  total 
primary  coverage  to  reporting 
of  the  six  issues.  Thus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  survey,  these  papers 
devoted  about  88%  of  their  elec¬ 
tion  coverage  to  the  “extraneous 
issues”  of  strategy,  religion, 
family,  travels,  money,  etc. 

One  reporter  questioned 
whether  these  figures  tend  to 
prove  the  assertions  of  both 
Kennedy  and  Humphrey  that 
the  Wisconsin  press  failed  to 
report  the  issues.  The  reply  was 


Three  .4re  Honored 


Resignation  of  South  Korea’s 
President  Syngman  Rhee  “was 
partly  the  result  of  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  a  free  press  in  that  war- 
tom  country,”  Carlos  Quirino, 
president  of  Pan-Asia  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance,  said  in  accepting 
a  journalism  citation. 

Also  honored  were  William  H. 
McCall  Jr.,  vicepresident  of 
United  Press  International  and 
general  manager  for  Latin 
America;  and  Eugene  S.  Duf- 
field  of  New  York,  publisher  of 
Popular  Science. 


Lethbridge, 

Don  Pilling  continues 
managing  editor  of  the 
bridge  (Alta.)  Herald,  E&P  has 
been  advised  by  C.  W.  Mowers, 
editor  and  publisher,  in  correc¬ 
tion  of  a  story  printed  March  19, 
page  69. 

Mr.  Pilling,  who  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Herald  since  1946, 
as  sports  editor  from  1947  until 
1957,  still  writes  a  weekly  sports 
column.  His  post  as  managing 
editor  was  not  affected  by  staff 
changes. 

The  paper’s  general  manager, 
James  M.  Manson,  joined  the 
company  in  1954  after  eight 
years  as  branch  manager  and 
district  manager  with  Canadian 
Acceptance  Corporation,  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Universal,  Commercial 
and  Investment  Trust  of  the 
United  States. 


On  these  points  the  cooit 
ordered  that  the  cease  and  dealt 
order  of  the  NLRB  is  valid.  Tb* 
court  refused  to  uphold  tke 
NLRB  on  the  so-called  jurisdk- 
tional  clause  which  invoke 
paste  up  and  make-up  work  ia 
the  composing  room.  The  coot 
said  there  was  collective 
gaining  here  as  required  by  tk 
Labor- Management  Act 

The  court  ruled  the  ITU  is* 
proper  party  to  the  case  sine 
its  officials  sanctioned  th« 
sti41c6s< 

Judges  John  P.  Hartigan  and 
Charles  E.  Wyanski  Jr.  ten- 
curred  in  the  opinion. 
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Would  Honor  Col. 

CHICAfiO 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Sa*- 
Times  suggested  that  the  new 
Chicago  Exposition  Center  « 
Chicago’s  lake  front  be  namM 
McCormick  Hall  in  tribute  to 
the  late  Col.  Robert  R. 
mick,  editor  and  publisb«f  “ 
the  Chicago  Tribune, 
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Union  Negotiator  Guilty 
In  Dynamiting  of  Trucks 


Portland  Jury  Is 
‘Other  Plots’  Not 

Portland,  Ore. 
Just  six  months  to  the  clay 
jfter  start  of  the  stereotypers’ 
mion  strike  a^r^iinst  Portland’s 
nro  daily  newspapers,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  union  was  convicted 
bf  unanimous  vote  of  a  circuit 
(ourt  jury  for  being  the  master¬ 
mind  and  pay-off  man  in  the 
Tombing  of  10  newspaper  trucks. 
Levi  S.  McDonald,  who  was 
I  member  of  the  stereotypers’ 
aegotiating  committee  when  the 
November  10  strike  was  called 
agiinst  the  Oregon  Journal  and 
•in  Oregonian,  was  found  guilty 
Hay  10  of  “damaging  property 
by  explosives”  after  a  week- 
i^-a-half  trial. 

Dynamiting  of  the  newspaper 
mcks  took  place  on  the  night 
January  31,  six  of  them  in 
Clackamas  County,  adjacent  to 
Portland,  and  four  of  them  in 
Portland.  It  was  on  the  latter 
diarge  that  McDonald  was 
found  guilty. 

McDonald,  who  resigned  two 
nonths  ago  from  the  negotiat- 
if  committee,  is  free  on  $22,- 
jOO  bond,  awaiting  sentence  on 
4e  charge.  The  maximum  pen¬ 
alty  is  20  years’  imprisonment. 
He  still  faces  trial  for  the 
Clackamas  County  bombing  and 
for  a  stench  bomb  charge  in 
Multnomah  County. 

Some  of  the  32  witnesses  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  prosecution  told 
Iww  McDonald  had  devised 
)ther  schemes  than  dynamiting 
to  force  the  publishers  to  set¬ 
tle  the  labor  dispute.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish  although  other  unions  ob¬ 
served  the  stereotypers’  picket 
lines. 

Other  Plots  Told 

The  introduction  of  skunk  oil 
snd  chemicals  into  the  air  cir- 
tnlation  system  of  the  Ore- 
^nian  building,  hoisting  of 
lynamite  alongside  the  build¬ 
ing  to  blow  out  windows,  shoot- 
1®*  at  the  engines  of  news¬ 
paper  trucks  with  high  powered 
’’’Ses,  and  stink  bombs  were 
plots  attributed  to  McDonald. 

Diabling  newspaper  trucks 
liy  introducing  pyrene  and 
™Kar  into  gasoline  tanks  and 
I’faas  filings  into  oil  reservoirs 
**re  other  harassment  ideas 
Pioposed  by  McDonald,  the 

editor  sc  publisher 


Unanimous 
Carried  Out 

witnesses  sa’d.  Most  of  them 
it  was  testified,  were  not  car¬ 
ried  out. 

The  key  witnesses  included 
all  three  of  the  Snyder  broth¬ 
ers  who,  with  Gerald  Allen 
Couzens,  20,  have  pleaded  guilty 
to  dynamiting  the  trucks  and 
who  have  accused  McDonald  of 
planning  the  crime  and  paying 
them  to  execute  it. 

None  of  the  four  has  been 
sentenced. 

William  Snyder  said  he  and 
his  brothers  talked  with  McDon¬ 
ald  about  such  things  as  put¬ 
ting  metal  filings  in  the  trans¬ 
missions  of  the  trucks,  flatten¬ 
ing  tires  and  .shooting  rifle  bul¬ 
lets  into  truck  engines  on  the 
highway. 

“I  had  some  armor-piercing 
shells.  We  were  talking  (with 
McDonald)  about  shooting  into 
engines  of  the  cars  on  the  high¬ 
way,”  he  related.  This  discus¬ 
sion,  he  said,  was  on  Jan.  27, 
four  days  before  the  dynamiting 
of  six  trucks. 

Snyder  said  he,  his  two  broth¬ 
ers  and  Couzens,  had  originally 
understood  they  were  to  be  paid 
$1,000  for  four  dynamiting  jobs. 

He  testified  that  some  time 
later  McDonald  had  told  them 
“We  took  a  vote  and  cut  it  to 
$800.” 

I*ublishers  File  Cfhai'ges 

Publishers  of  the  Oregonian 


and  Oregon  Journal  this  week 
filed  charges  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  accus¬ 
ing  five  newspaper  union  groups 
with  unfair  labor  practices  in 
support  of  an  illegal  strike 
against  the  two  newspapers. 

In  addition,  the  newspapers 
charged  three  of  the  union 
groups  with  themselves  having 
engaged  in  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  by  making  illegal  demands 
on  the  two  newspapers. 

Generally  the  charges  against 
the  five  union  groups  are  based 
on  a  recent  complaint  issued  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  declaring  that  the  Stereo- 
tyx)ers  Union  which  called  the 
.strike  had  done  so  for  illegal 
reasons,  and  that,  in  effect,  the 
strike  was  illegal.  These  charges 
are  to  be  heard  June  1  by  an 
NLRB  examiner. 

Charge  Filing  Set 

The  charges  will  go  to  the 
regional  NLRB  office,  which  if 
it  finds  reasonable  grounds  for 
support,  will  issue  a  complaint 
against  the  unions.  If  no  grounds 
for  the  charges  are  found  the 
charges  will  be  dismissed. 

The  five  union  groups  charged 
with  support  of  an  illegal  strike 
are  the  Inter-Union  Strike  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  the  Portland 
Newspaper  Guild,  Portland  Ty¬ 
pographical  Local  58  and  Port¬ 
land  Mailers  Local  13. 

In  addition.  Typographical 
Local  58,  Mailers  13  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  are  themselves  charged  with 
unfair  practices  in  making  de¬ 


mands  for  a  union  foreman, 
right  of  substitution  of  em¬ 
ployes  and  in  effect  a  closed- 
shop  operation,  all  illegal  de¬ 
mands,  the  publishers  charge  in 
their  complaint. 

Demands  Said  Illegal 

The  NLRB  complaint,  upon 
which  the  new  charges  are 
based,  said  that  all  three  of  the 
principal  demands  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  Stereotypers  Union  made 
last  fall  prior  to  the  strike  are 
violations  of  the  federal  law. 

Thus,  five  union  groups  are 
accused  in  the  new  charges  of 
directing,  instigating  and  en¬ 
couraging  employes  of  the  two 
newspapers  to  engage  in  a  strike 
or  to  absent  themselves  from 
work  for  illegal  reasons. 

The  NLRB  complaint  issued 
April  27  said  that  union  de¬ 
mands  of  strict  adherence  to 
the  “manning  laws”  in  which 
the  unions  specify  the  number 
of  men  required  on  each  cast¬ 
ing  machine  and  provided  that 
the  operators  must  be  union 
members  is  a  violation  of  fed¬ 
eral  law  prohibiting  the  closed 
shop. 

This  issue  developed  when  the 
publishers  sought  relief  from 
union  law  putting  four  men  on 
a  machine.  The  Oregonian  was 
then  making  plans  to  purchase 
(since  purchased)  an  automatic 
plate  casting  machine  requiring 
the  labors  of  only  one  man. 

Discriminaticm  Charged 

A  second  point  raised  in  the 
substitute  laws,  wherein  the 
unions  are  given  full  control 
over  the  hiring  of  substitutes, 
is  illegal,  since  the  union  re¬ 
quired  its  members  to  select 
union  members  in  preference  to 
non-union  members. 

A  third  point  raised  by  the 
new  charges  and  based  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  85) 


Suit  Against  Unions  Ended  By  Consent 


Newark,  N.  J. 

Both  sides  agreeing,  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger’s  $6  million 
damage  action  and  injunction 
suit  against  six  newspaper 
unions  was  dismissed  by  Federal 
Judge  Mendon  Morrill  here  this 
week. 

Counsel  for  Newhouse  news¬ 
papers  later  explained  that  they 
resen’ed  the  right  to  file  a  new 
action  if  there  is  any  overt  act 
by  the  unions  to  interfere  with 
publication  of  any  of  the  group’s 
papers.  Up  to  now,  they  said, 
there  had  not  been  any  action 
complained  of. 

In  its  complaint  filed  March 
25,  the  Star-Ledger  had  charged 
the  unions  conspired  to  take  “re- 
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taliatory  action”  in  support  of 
strikers  at  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian  and  Oregon  Journal. 

The  complaint  charged  that 
on  March  14  the  defendants  con¬ 
spired  by  “threats  and  other 
affirmative  acts  to  engage  in 
strike,  slowdown,  work  stoppage 
and  other  actions  in  order  to 
interfere  with  the  normal  pub¬ 
lication  and  distribution  of  the 
plaintiff’s  newspapers  and  create 
a  breach  of  plaintiff’s  contracts 
with  the  various  locals.” 

The  suit  also  declared  that 
the  unions  planned  to  retaliate 
against  other  newspapers  owned 
by  S.  I.  Newhouse  Sr. 

The  motion  for  dismissal  was 
made  both  by  Benjamin  Chod- 


ash,  of  Jersey  City,  attorney  for 
the  newspaper,  and  by  the  de¬ 
fendants’  lawyers.  Both  sides 
agreed  the  federal  court  did  not 
have  jurisdiction  in  the  dispute. 
Mr.  Chodash  also  conceded  the 
complaint  did  not  state  a  cause 
of  action  under  the  specified  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  statute  involved. 

It  also  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Star-Ledger’s  attorney  that  the 
court  would  not  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  some  of  the  defendants 
who  are  residents  of  New  York. 

Judge  Morrill’s  dismissal  was 
“with  prejudice  but  without 
cost.”  Attorneys  for  the  unions 
had  asked  for  the  dismissal  with 
prejudice,  citing  heavy  expenses 
incurred  by  the  unions. 


Papers  Sell 
Their  Own  in 
Price  Revolt 


A  revolt  of  retail  news  dealers 
seeking  more  profit  from  news¬ 
paper  sales  hit  the  courts  for 
the  second  time  in  Connecticut 
this  week  and  simmered  down  to 
“cat-and-mouse”  play  between 
the  publishers  and  Union  News 
Company  in  New  York  City. 

These  were  the  developments: 

1.  The  Lower  Fairfield 
(Conn.)  County  Retail  News¬ 
dealers  Association  filed  suit  in 
Federal  Court  asking  for  an 
injunction  against  the  Standard 
News  Company,  a  wholesaler, 
which  quit  delivering  all  papers 
to  members  when  they  raised 
the  cover  price  of  the  Bridgeport 
Sunday  Herald  from  20c  to  25c. 
The  retailers  asked  $150,000  in 
damages,  saying  they  were  losing 
$14,000  a  day  in  newspaper  and 
merchandise  sales. 

2.  Standard  News  Company 
countered  with  a  suit  for  $100,- 
000  in  damages,  naming  89  as¬ 
sociation  members  as  defend¬ 
ants,  claiming  the  number  of 
newspapers  it  sells  has  declined. 
In  both  suits  “combination  and 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade” 
were  charged. 

Sale*  in  Subway 

3.  In  New  York  City,  Charles 
L.  Patterson,  chairman  of  the 
Transit  Authority,  in  a  letter 
to  Henry  Garfinkle,  president  of 
Union  News,  warned  of  possible 
contract  violation  in  concealing 
copies  of  the  Sew  York  Times 
and  New  York  World  Telegram 
on  subway  newsstands  because  it 
was  affecting  a  public  service. 

4.  Mr.  Garfinkle  acknowledged 
receipt  of  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Patterson  and  said:  “We  are 
selling  all  newspapers  in  the 
subways.  If  the  newspapers 
don’t  like  how  we  are  selling 
them,  they  can  sell  their  own.” 

5.  The  World-Telegram,  set  up 
six  stands  in  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 


The  Foreign  Press  in  America 

Who  are  some  of  the  reporters  who  write  about  us  for  readers 
of  newspapers  in  other  lands?  What  are  some  of  the  great 
newspapers  that  have  staff  correspondents  here?  How  do  the 
American  press  services  contribute  to  the  foreign  press?  What 
are  the  problems  of  newsmen  from  abroad  who  live  and  work 
in  the  U.S.? 

These  and  other  topics  will  be  treated  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  E&P  Staff  Writer  Bob  Warner. 

BEGINNING  IN  E&P  NEXT  WEEK.  Don't  miss  it! 


tion  where  Union  News  stands 
continued  to  offer  newspapers  at 
cover  prices  but  moved  the 
Times  and  World-Telegram  off 
the  front  counters  “to  give  space 
to  more  profitable  items.” 

Mr.  Garfinkle  started  “mer¬ 
chandising”  a  week  ago  after 
New  York  newspapers  denied  his 
request  for  permission  to  add 
one  cent  to  the  price  of  daily 
papers,  two  cents  Sundays. 

Mr.  Garfinkle  said  the  New 
York  situation  had  become  “a 
joke”  as  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned.  He  said  it  seemed  funny 
to  him  that  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers  couldn’t  give  news  dealers 
a  profit  comparable  to  that  given 
elsewhere. 

“I  get  a  35%  profit  on  papers 
other  than  New  York  City 
papers  all  over  the  country,”  he 
claimed.  “Boston  papers  raised 
their  prices  this  week  and  I  still 
get  35%  profit.  In  New  York  I 
get  from  25  to  31.6%  profit. 
'That’s  not  enough  incentive  for 
retailers  for  the  work  they  do.” 

Both  the  Times  and  World- 
Telegram  said  the  effect  on  sales 
was  “negligible.” 

Ivan  Veit,  Times  business 
manager  for  promotion,  said  the 
situation  had  helped  increase 
home  delivery  circulation  of  the 
newspaper. 

“We  are  running  now  at  the 
highest  peak  in  history  for 
weekly  and  daily  home  delivery 
orders,”  he  said. 


Denver  Admits 
False  Arrest 

Denver 

Badu  Kofi,  27,  Negro  sports 
editor  of  the  Accra  Times, 
Ghana,  Africa,  was  arrested 
while  taking  motion  pictures  of 
Denver  Union  Station  at  a  time 
when  police  were  arresting  a 
drunk. 

Mr.  Kofi  threatened  to  cancel 
his  State  Department-sponsored 
tour  of  the  U.  S.  if  proper  apolo¬ 
gies  were  not  forthcoming.  They 
were. 

Police  Chief  James  Childers 
reprimanded  his  headquarters 
captain  and  reassigned  him  to 
sub-station  duty  for  the  way  he 
handled  the  case  of  Mr.  Kofi, 
who  had  broken  no  law.  He  also 
reprimanded  and  reassigned  to 
lesser  posts  four  other  police 
officers.  Denver  city  officials 
apologized  to  Mr.  Kofi  and 
wrote  an  apology  to  the  Ghana 
Embassy  in  Washington. 

• 

Joins  Paper  Firm 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Myer  M.  Donosky  is  leaving 
the  position  of  general  manager 
of  Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.  to  be¬ 
come  associated  with  Perkins- 
Goodwin  Co.,  sales  agents  for 
Southland  Paper  Mills,  on  June 
1.  He  will  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  sales  staff. 


NEW  HOME  AND  NEW  NAME — With  the  opening  of  the  new  publish¬ 
ing  plant  which  cost  in  excess  of  $650,000,  the  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Hawk-Eye  Gazette  shortened  its  name  to  Hawk-Eye,  the  only  one  in  the 
U.S.  In  the  new  plant,  a  remodeled  bus  garage,  is  a  64-page  press 
bought  from  the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune.  The  Hawk-Eye,  Iowa's 
oldest  newspaper,  is  a  member  of  the  Harris  Group.  John  Bishop  is 
general  manager. 


Scripps  League 
Adds  2  Dailies 
In  Oregon 

San  Fkancuoo 

The  Klamath  Falla  (On,) 
Herald  &  News  and  the  fiitr- 
hurg  (Ore.)  Nrwa-Revitw  hxt 
become  affiliates  of  the  Scrqqis 
League  of  New.spapers,  it 
announced  May  10. 

Frank  Jenkins,  veteran  pab- 
Usher,  will  continue  as  editor 
and  as  columnist  for  the  tm 
newspapers,  which  were  mcn- 
bers  of  Southern  Oregon  Pub- 
lishing  Company.  William  B. 
Sweetland,  publisher  of  tbt 
Kalispell  (Mont.)  Inter-Lakt,a 
Scripps  League  paper,  nt 
named  publisher. 

A  radio  affiliate  of  the  tn 
newspapers,  KFLM,  was  noto- 
cluded  in  the  sale. 

Southern  Oregon  Publishai; 
Company  sold  its  minority  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Medford  Mail  Trik- 
une  in  1965. 

The  purchase  is  in  line  with 
the  expansion  policies  of  the 
Scripps  League,  Edward  W. 
Scripps,  president,  said.  The 
dual  acquisition  gives  the 
Scripps  League  15  dailies  in  lu 
Far  Western  states. 

The  purchase  provides  the 
Scripps  League  with  its  sixth 
new  daily  in  three  years.  The 
present  expansion  move  followed 
a  decision  to  concentrate  « 
newspaper  properties  and  to  (fa- 
pose  of  radio  holdings. 

The  Klamath  Falls  Herald  k 
News  is  a  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  is 
excess  of  36,000.  The  Roseboiy 
News-Review’s  evening  circula¬ 
tion  is  in  excess  of  11,000. 

Mr.  Jenkins  is  a  past  pres- 
dent  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Hi* 
services  for  newspapers  have  in¬ 
cluded  chairmanship  of  the 
Home  Town  Dailies  of  the  Weit 
This  for  many  years  conducted 
research  suiweys  into  the  valw 
of  hometown  papers.  He  is 
among  the  innovators  of  trews- 
I  paper  color  in  sub-metropolitan 
dailies. 
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Douglas  Fearful  of  Press 
Pressure  for  Trial  Photos 


Supreme  Court  Justice  Raises 
New  Theme  in  Opposing  Cameras 


Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
'iim  0.  Douglas  injected  a  new 
•Jieine  this  week  into  the  judicial 
argument  against  news  photog- 
sphy  in  courtrooms. 

Concern  that  a  “one  point  of 
vieir”  monopoly  of  newspapers 
and  broadcast  stations  in  a  com¬ 
munity  might  put  undue  pres- 
aiie  on  a  judge  to  permit  pic- 
nnes  at  a  trial  was  expressed 
liy  Justice  Douglas  in  an  address 
iy  11  at  the  Law  School  of 
Colorado  University. 

Some  significance  attached  to 
Jk  fact  that  the  noted  jurist 
ckxe  Colorado  as  a  platform 
for  his  views,  since  that  state’s 
Supreme  Court  four  years  ago 
jpproved  a  recommendation  that 
ie  trial  judge  be  left  with  dis- 
netion  to  decide  if  trials  might 
ie  televised  or  broadcast. 

Wouldn’t  I.eave  It  To  Judge 

“It  seems  to  me  no  answer 
to  say  that  the  trial  judge  can 
aep  full  control  of  the  situa- 
don  by  denying  permission  to 
jhotograph  or  broadcast  or  tele- 
Tse  the  proceedings  where  an 
lufair  trial  might  result,” 
Jostice  Douglas  said. 

“Imagine  the  pressure  that 
.adfes  standing  for  election 
Tonld  be  under  in  communities 
diere  the  dominant  paper  owns 
the  radio  and  television  sta- 
doBS. 

“In  all  cases  where  the  trial 
premised  glamour  or  excitement 
’ie  pressure  for  photog^phy 
md  broadcasting  would  be  enor¬ 
mous.  Where  judges  are  elected, 
tke  temptation  to  show  the  elec- 
’■ortte  how  a  trial  can  be  master- 
folly  handled  would  be  great.” 

Pnrsuing  this  argument,  Jus- 
^  Douglas  told  the  law  stud- 
ats:  “Since  defendants’  rights 
O'*  the  interests  protected  by 
tl*  public  trial  the  end  is  best 
’*’*6d  by  banning  all  photog- 
'mphy,  broadcasting  and  tele- 
The  camel  should  be  kept 
of  the  tent,  lest  he  take  it 
O’**  completely.” 

Iwtice  Douglas  dwelt  on  the 
P'esg- and -pressure  contention, 
aying: 

IdeuK  of  Justice 

Newspapers,  radio,  and  tele- 
are  in  the  hands  of  men 
**o  have  their  own  political 
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philosophy  and  their  own  ideas 
as  to  what  justice  is  and  how  it 
should  be  administered.  Some 
newspapers  dominate  a  com¬ 
munity.  When  ownership  of  the 
paper  is  combined  with  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  radio  and  television 
station,  the  community  may  be¬ 
come  saturated  with  one  point 
of  view.  We  have  had  publishers 
who  were  tyrants  and  sought  to 
impose  their  will  on  the  courts 
as  well  as  on  the  people.  This 
pressure  can  be  serious  when 
judges  are  elected  —  as  they 
are  in  about  three-quarters  of 
our  states.  Even  federal  judges 
who  have  life  tenure  may  feel 
the  lash  of  editorials  demand¬ 
ing  that  cases  be  decided  this 
way  or  that  .  .  . 

“If,  as  in  India,  our  written 
Constitution  permitted  “reason¬ 
able”  regulation  of  the  press,  we 
might  well  say  that  the  judicial 
power  includes  the  pxuiishment 
of  editors  who  through  their  pa¬ 
pers  tried  to  influence  decisions. 
But  since  our  freedom  of  the 
press  includes  no  such  qualifica¬ 
tion,  we  have  concluded  that  a 
free  press  has  the  same  dignity 
as  an  independent  judiciary. 
Judges  must  be  sturdy  char¬ 
acters.  This  exposes  them  to  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  American 
life.  The  alternative  of  putting 
the  press  under  the  thumb  of 
judges  would  be  a  break  with 
the  First  Amendment  rights.  We 
have  made  our  choice,  refusing 
to  sacrifice  freedom  of  press  to 
the  whims  of  judges.  We  know 
that  judges  as  well  as  editors 
can  be  tyrants.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  influence  of  news¬ 
papers  on  trials  should  go  un¬ 
noticed.  At  times  the  papers  can 
help  arouse  passions  in  a  com¬ 
munity  so  that  no  trial  can  be  a 
fair  one.  .  .  . 

PasMon  and  Public  Outcry 

“Passion  and  public  outcry, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  press, 
have  at  times  so  possessed  a 
community  and  its  courthouse 
as  to  make  the  trial  a  mere 
mockery  of  justice.  When  that 
has  happened,  a  new  trial  has 
been  granted.  .  .  . 

“At  other  times  the  press  has 
been  the  vehicle  for  getting  into 
the  jury  room  evidence  against 
the  accused  which  no  judge 
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would  admit  at  the  trial.  .  .  . 

“At  other  times  the  papers 
may  so  beat  the  drums  of  prej¬ 
udice  and  passion  as  to  make  it 
doubtful  whether  a  trial  in  the 
local  courthouse  can  be  fair  to 
a  particular  defendant.  .  .  . 

“The  point  is  that  our  remedy 
for  excessive  comment  by  the 
press  is  not  the  punishment  of 
editors,  but  the  granting  of  new’ 
trials,  changes  in  venue,  or  con¬ 
tinuances  to  parties  who  are 
prejudiced.” 

Public,  N€>t  for  Press 

The  guarantee  of  “public 
trial”  in  the  Sixth  Amendment, 
Justice  Douglas  said,  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  accused,  not  the 
press. 

“The  public  trial,”  he  said, 
“exists  because  of  the  aversion 
which  liberty-loving  people  had 
toward  secret  trials  and  pro¬ 
ceedings.  That  is  the  reason  our 
courts  are  open  to  the  public, 
not  because  the  Framers  wanted 
to  provide  the  public  writh  re¬ 
creation  or  with  instruction  in 
the  w’ays  of  government.  .  .  . 

“With  all  deference  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Colorado  I  feel 
that  a  trial  on  radio  or  television 
is  quite  a  different  affair  than  a 
trial  before  the  few  people  who 
can  find  seats  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  courtroom.  The  already 
great  tensions  on  the  witnesses 
are  increased  when  they  know 
that  millions  of  people  w’atch 
their  every  expression,  follow 
each  word.  The  trial  is  as  much 
of  a  spectacle  as  if  it  were  held 
in  the  Yankee  Stadium  or  the 
Roman  Coliseum.  When  tele¬ 
vised,  it  is  held  in  every  home 
across  the  land.  No  civilization 
ever  witnessed  such  a  spectacle. 
The  presence  and  participation 
of  a  vast  unseen  audience 
creates  a  strained  and  tense  at¬ 
mosphere  that  will  not  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  quiet  search  for 
truth. 

“Photographing  a  trial  with 
ordinary  cameras  does  not  entail 
those  evils.  But  it  spawns  evils 
of  its  owm  —  evils  that  have 
sometimes  been  summarized  un¬ 
der  the  heading  ‘trial  by  news- 
photo.’  Picture-taking  in  the 
courtroom  is  more  than  discon¬ 
certing.  It  does  not  comport 
with  traditional  notions  of  a  fair 
trial.  A  man  on  trial  for  his 
life  or  liberty  needs  protection 
from  the  mob.  Mobs  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  They  have  base  appe¬ 
tites  to  satisfy.  Even  still  pic- 


txires  may  distort  a  trial,  in- 
fiame  a  proceeding  by  depicting 
an  unimportant  miniscule  of  the 
w’hole,  or  lower  the  judicial 
process  in  public  eyes  by  por¬ 
traying  only  the  sensational 
moments.” 

Movies  at  Trial 

Justice  Douglas  referred  to  a 
recent  study  by  Caleb  Foote  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  School  that  described  a 
series  of  hearings  involving 
vagrancy  in  which  motion  pic¬ 
tures  w’ere  made.  The  photog¬ 
rapher  crouched  just  behind  the 
magistrate. 

Mr.  Foote’s  account  of  the 
trials,  held  when  the  new’spapers 
were  conducting  a  cleanup  cam¬ 
paign,  'makes  very  clear  that 
some  judges  make  big  plays  to 
the  grandstands.  Justice  Doug¬ 
las  observed.  At  a  later  point  he 
commented: 

“One  shudders  to  think  what 
could  be  the  result  in  trials 
having  a  political  cast  —  where 
the  accus^  is  unpopular,  where 
the  charge  is  inflammatory. 
Think,  too,  of  the  times  when  a 
community  is  thoroughly 
aroused  alraut  some  heinous 
crime  —  so  aroused  as  to  gen¬ 
erate  an  atmosphere  in  which  a 
fair  trial  cannot  be  had.  Imagine 
what  could  happen  if  the  latent 
local  passions  were  loosened  in 
the  channels  provided  by  radio 
and  television.  Then  there  might 
be  no  place  to  which  the  trial 
could  be  transferred  to  protect 
the  accused. 

Tried  in  India 

“Was  it  not  Juvenal  who 
wrote  ‘Two  things  only  the 
people  anxiously  desire  —  bread 
and  circuses’?  This  January  in 
Baghdad  the  government  gave 
the  mob  a  circus  in  the  form  of 
a  televised  trial  of  some  70  de¬ 
fendants.  The  court  was  the 
People’s  Court;  the  charge  was 
a  plot  to  assassinate  Premier 
Karim  el-Kassem.  The  accused 
W’ere  herded  handcuffed  into  a 
pen  ablaze  with  klieg  lights.  A 
hand-picked  studio  audience 
jammed  the  room.  The  trial  be¬ 
gan  at  7  p.m.  to  accommodate 
the  television  audience.  The 
judge  and  the  prosecutor  vied 
for  star  billing  while  the  studio 
audience,  true  to  the  clues, 
shouted  and  applauded.” 


Fast  With  Color 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  a  full  color  photograph 
of  the  wedding  of  Britain’s 
Princess  Margaret  in  Saturday 
editions  printed  less  than  22 
hours  after  the  wedding  photo 
was  made  in  London. 
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NEA  Elects  Iowan 
As  New  President 


Must  Be  Good^ 
Students  Told 


San  Francisco 
Students  should  qualify  in 
some  specialty  to  meet  the  in¬ 
tense  competition  for  newspaper 
jobs,  Josua  Eppinger,  associate 


AP  Leases 
Transocean 
News  Cable 


WA 


ONLY 

from  ^ 


Bv 


By  Billy  Smith 


editor  of  the  San 
Examiner,  advised 


Atlanta 

Paul  C.  Smith,  publisher  of 
the  Rock  Springs  (Iowa)  Re¬ 
porter,  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  in  the  final 
business  session  of  NEA’s  75th 
annual  meeting  here  last  week¬ 
end.  He  succeeds  E.  A.  Scher- 
gens  of  the  Tell  City  (Ind.) 
News,  who  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Guy  Easterly,  Lafollette 
(Tenn.)  Press,  was  elected  vice- 
president.  John  Biddle,  Hunting- 
ton  (Pa.)  News,  is  the  new 
treasurer.  Verle  Kramer  of  the 
Gibson  City  (Ill.)  Courier,  was 
named  a  new  director. 

Directors  re-elected  were 
Charles  W.  Claybaugh,  Brigham 
City  (Utah)  News  and  Journal; 
Max  Thomas,  Crowley  (La.) 
Signal;  Gordon  Seaver,  Belmont 
(Mass.)  Citizen;  and  John  Four¬ 
nier,  Kent  (Wash.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Newsmen  are  usually  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hectic  days  and  situa¬ 
tions,  and  some  seem  to  thrive 
on  it.  This  Diamond  Jubilee  Con¬ 
vention  concurrently  with  the 
74th  annual  convention  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association  pro¬ 
vided  enough  of  the  urgent  and 


Mayor  Hartsfield  welcomed 
the  more  than  700  weekly  and 
daily  newspaper  representatives 
from  across  the  nation  to  “a  new 
and  changing  Georgia.”  He 
lauded  the  newspaper  field  as 
“an  honored  profession.” 

Paul  Butler,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee, 
chose  this  time  to  announce  that 
he  will  “retire”  (not  resign) 
from  his  post  immediately  after 
the  Democratic  convention  in 
July.  “I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  I  make  this  announcement 
in  Georgia,”  he  said. 

Thurston  B.  Morton,  chairman 
of  the  National  Republican  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  on  the  program,  in 
a  joint  presentation  from  the 
two  major  parties.  The  subject 
assigned  these  two  political  fig¬ 
ures  was:  “Who  Should  Occupy 
the  White  House  in  1961:  A 
Democrat  or  a  Republican?” 

The  Georgia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  elected  Charles  N.  Martin 
Jr.,  of  Atlanta  Suburban  Re¬ 
porter,  East  Point,  as  president, 
succeeding  Homer  Rankin,  of 
the  Tifton  Gazette.  James  Blair, 
of  the  Americas  Times-Recorder, 
was  elected  vicepresident.  Jere 
N.  Moore  Jr.  of  the  Baldwin 
News,  Milledgeville,  was  named 


managing 
Francisco 
here. 

“Think  what  a  better  chance 
you  will  have  to  obtain  a  job 
if,  for  example,  you  inform  the 
city  editor  you  can  report  nu¬ 
clear  science  affairs  clearly,”  he 
suggested  in  addressing  a  San 
Jose  College  group. 


sions,  on  a  basis  of  circulation, 
went  to  the  Rolling  Fork  (Miss.) 
Deer  Creek  Pilot;  Oberlm 
(Ohio)  News  Tribune;  Elkin 
(N.  C.)  Tribune;  and  Elmhurst 
(Ill.)  Press. 

The  community  service  plaque 
went  to  the  Napier  (Ill.)  Clarion 
for  throwing  out  a  crime  syn¬ 
dicate  and  pinball  machines. 

“The  job  was  dangerous,”  the 
judges  commented.  “Success  of 
which  probably  would  not  give 
the  paper  the  opportunity  to 
make  any  more  money  for  its 
publisher.  Unselfish  community 
service.” 

The  Amos  Award,  annually 
presented  to  the  non-metropol¬ 
itan  newspaper  for  outstanding 
service,  was  presented  to  Lowell 
E.  Jessen  of  the  Livermore 
(Calif.)  Herald-News. 


Associated  Press  news  to  aad 
from  Europe  begins  moving 
week  over  a  Transatlantic  cabk 
circuit  leased  full  tinje  by  the 
news  service. 

The  Western  Union  duplex 
teleprinter  circuit  for  simultan¬ 
eous  sending  and  receiving  con¬ 
nects  AP’s  Foreign  News  Desk 
in  Rockefeller  Center  directly  to 
London  AP,  central  point  for 
European  news. 

The  leased  cable  circuit  re¬ 
places  a  London-New  York 
radio-Teletype  circuit  and  the 
use  of  a  supplementary  commer¬ 
cial  cable  for  news  transmission. 
It  is  expected  to  eliminate  delays 
caused  in  radio-Teletype  by  ^ 
mospheric  conditions. 

A  United  Press  International 
executive  said  the  leasing  of  a 
cable  had  been  considered  but  it 
was  decided  to  continue  the  radio 
beamcast  operation  which  has 
not  been  seriously  affected  by 
atmospheric  disturbances. 


John  Sci 
the  State  D 


Greater  Speed 


Post  Convention  Tour 


dramatic  for  everyone.  The  pro-  treasurer,  and  Harvey  Walters 


gram  schedule  was  so  full  of 
panels,  featured  speakers, 
demonstrations,  receptions,  et¬ 
cetera,  that  only  a  strong  and 
calm  man  could  keep  the  pace. 


was  re-elected  secretary-man¬ 
ager. 

Honors  List 


Hospitality  and  Politics 


Georgia  newspaper  people,  as 
special  hosts  to  the  visitors, 
pulled  out  all  the  stops  in  their 
multitude  of  ways  to  demon¬ 
strate  Southern  hospitality  a  la 
Gwrgia  and  the  GPA.  Along 
with  the  meetings,  and  tours  and 
lectures,  it  was  a  gala  occasion. 
There  was  enough  politics  to 
keep  most  of  the  newsmen  com¬ 
fortable  and  feeling  at  home. 

At  the  first  luncheon  meeting, 
Georgia  brought  forth  two  of  its 
leading  political  figures  when 
William  B.  Hartsfield,  long-time 
mayor  of  Atlanta,  and  Ernest 
Vandiver,  Governor  of  Georgia, 
officially  expressed  Georgia’s 
welcome  to  its  visitors  of  the 
press.  Governor  Vandiver,  in 
making  his  first  speech  since  a 
recent  heart  attack  said  that  he 
is  amazed  at  how  well  news¬ 
papers  mirror  shifting  scenes 
and  changing  trends. 


NEA  had  a  long  list  of  awards 
to  newspapers  for  outstanding 
quality  or  service  in  a  wide 
coverage  of  areas  and  activities. 
The  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times 
won  top  honors  in  the  general 
excellence  competition  in  the 
daily  division. 

The  Palo  Alto  Times  received 
a  plaque  offered  by  Editor  & 
Published.  The  judges  said: 
“This  newspaper  scores  high  on 
all  counts.  It  is  attractively  de¬ 
signed,  well  illustrated  and  com¬ 
prehensive  in  its  local  news  re¬ 
porting.  Occasional  special  pages 


As  a  special  feature  of 
Georgia’s  expression  of  pleasure 
and  hospitality  to  the  visiting 
newspaper  people,  a  full-week, 
full-schedule  tour  of  Georgia  be¬ 
gan  Sunday  morning. 

A  full  circle  of  the  state  from 
Atlanta  to  Jekyll  Island  and  via 
eastern  sections  of  the  state  to 
Lookout  Mountain  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  border,  and  return  to 
Atlanta  May  15,  only  briefly 
indicates  the  itinerary. 


Air  Writers  Add 
Space  to  Name 

Los  Angbles 
The  Aviation  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  changed  its  name  to  Avia¬ 
tion-Space  Writers  Association 


Frank  J.  Starzel,  AP  genenl 
manager,  said  news  will  tnwl 
over  the  new  facility  at  66  words 
per  minute,  a  gain  of  10%  owr 
the  optimum  operating  speed  for 
radio-Teletype. 

In  the  past  four  years,  two 
twin  Transatlantic  telephone 
cables  have  been  completed, 
which  can  also  be  used  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  teleprinter  signal.  This 
has  increased  by  many  times  the 
number  of  circuits  available. 

Each  of  the  twin  telephone 
cables  can  handle  48  simultan¬ 
eous  two-way  conversations. 
Twenty-two  teleprinter  duplex 
circuits  use  only  the  cable  space 
occupied  by  one  voice  band, 
The  governments  of  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  approved  the  private 
leasing  of  the  circuit  for  news. 

Stories  from  Europe  over  the 
leased  cable  will  flash  fw 
London  to  Oban  on  the  Scottish 
coast  where  the  250()-nule  cable 
dips  into  the  Atlantic  to  Clar«- 
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pui  special  : ,  7  ,  w  i  x  j  * — -  1 - 1«  j  v 

or  sections  promote  worthwhile  week  and  adopted  a  ville,  Newfoundland,  y 

community  enterprises  ”  resolution  opposing  any  govern-  line  across  Newfoundlanfl  w 

Second  place  in  daily  general  attempts  to  hinder  the  free  Terrenceville,  where  it 

flow  of  non-secunty  information,  goes  under  water  to  oiuney 
The  organization  of  almost  Mines,  Nova  Scotia. 

1,000  newsmen,  photographers,  enters  a  microwave  radio  re  I 
magazine  and  book  writers  and  system  through  Nova  Scotia 
radio  and  television  representa-  New  Brunswick, 
tives  appointed  a  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  committee  with  Jack 
Loosebrock  of  Washington,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Air  Force-Space  Digest 
magazine,  as  chairman. 


excellence  was  won  by  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune  and 
third  by  the  Belleville  (Ill.) 
News-Democrat.  Honorable 
mention  went  to  the  Middles- 
boro  (Ky.)  Daily  News;  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Daily  Enterprise; 
and  the  Long  Beaah  (Calif.) 
Independent. 

First  places  in  weekly  divi- 


_ _ _  Canada,  to 

Portland,  Maine.  At  PortlMd  it 
goes  by  landline  to  New  Yo 
AP  news  to  London  and  the  cofr 
tinent  will  travel  the  same  rou 


in  reverse. 
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Washington  focus 


O^LY  CO(H)  NEWS 

from  whiti;  house? 

Bt  Warren  Zimmerman 

John  Scali,  AP  reporter  at 
the  State  Department,  asked  for 
rtaunent  on  Soviet  Premier 
fliroshchev’s  statement  that  the 
Russians  would  shoot  down  any 
laore  U.  S.  planes  flying  over 
that  country. 

It  was  Tuesday  noon  and  the 
jan  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
ijuery  had  gone  through  a  rather 
jerre-wracking,  sleepless  previ¬ 
ous  few  days. 

But  Lincoln  White  smiled 
Imvely  and  said: 

"I  haven’t  fainted  yet.” 

It’s  surprising  that  he  had 
Mt  For  White  had  borne  the 
iinint  of  a  multitude  of  queries 
os  the  U-2  American  plane 
ihkh  had  gone  down  while  fly- 
jf  a  spying  mission  over  Rus- 
511,  according  to  Mr.  K. 

In  fact,  old-time  reporters  are 
:i|hly  critical  of  the  White 
House  for  saddling  the  State 
[lepartment  with  the  task  of 
rring  forth  the  oiflcial  U,  S. 
IMition.  Says  one: 

“This  all  reminds  me  of  last 
year  when  Jim  Hagerty  dumped 
ie  whole  mess  of  the  press  cov¬ 
erage  of  Khrushchev’s  visit  to 
the  U.  S.  in  the  laps  of  the 
.'late  Department.” 

Another  joins  in: 

“There’s  been  absolute  silence 
from  the  White  House  on  this 
one  (until  Wednesday  when  the 
President  made  a  statement  at 
his  news  conference).  But  when 
It  comes  time  to  announce  some 
pwd  news,  like  the  round-the- 
forld  underwater  trip  of  the 
U.  S.  sub  Triton,  the  President 
B  on  hand  and  all  smiles.  Hag- 
frty  likes  just  good  news  to 
tone  from  the  White  House.” 

Briefing  with  While 

But  let’s  reconstruct  the  whole 
thing: 

On  May  3  many  papers  car- 
^  a  brief  UPI  story  date- 
•aed  Istanbul  saying  that  the 
C-  S.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Spsce  Administration  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  one  of  its  “weather 
observation”  planes  had  not  re¬ 
timed  to  its  Turkish  base  after 
^porting  that  its  “oxygen  was 
^  of  order.”  The  plane  had 
'***“  off  on  May  1  and  was 
''ported  as  missing  in  the  rug- 
tj.  area  near  the 

‘Wto-Russian  border. 

Two  days  after  NASA’s  an- 
^cement,  Khrushchev  boast- 
a  U.  S.  plane  had  been 
down  over  Russia.  Where- 
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upon  NASA  issued  a  further 
statement  emphasizing  the  “un¬ 
armed  weather  research”  angles 
of  the  plane’s  use. 

White  got  into  the  act  at  the 
same  time  (noon,  May  5)  with 
this  statement  at  a  press  brief¬ 
ing: 

“It  is  entirely  possible  that 
having  a  failure  in  the  oxygen 
equipment,  which  could  result 
in  the  pilot  losing  consciousness, 
the  plane  continued  on  auto¬ 
matic  pilot  for  a  considerable 
distance  and  accidentally  vio¬ 
lated  Soviet  airspace.” 

This  got  White  by  for  that 
day  and  the  press  on  Friday 
morning  generally  played  the 
story  given  out  by  White  and 
NASA. 

But  by  Friday  noon  (May  6) 
reporters  began  to  press  White 
a  bit  hard.  His  intense  response: 

“Our  assumption  is  that  the 
man  (pilot)  blacked  out.  There 
was  absolutely  no,  N-0  (he 
spelled  the  word  out),  no  de¬ 
liberate  attempt  to  violate  So¬ 
viet  airspace.  There  never  has 
been.” 

Details  from  Moeicow 

Came  Saturday  and  Khrush¬ 
chev  put  out  complete  details 
on  the  pilot  and  the  equipment 
he  had  with  him.  Reporters 
gathered  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  at  9  a.m.  for  what  was 
to  be  an  all-day  vigil. 

They  knew  that  Secretary  of 
State  Herter  was  huddled  with 
Pentagon  and  CIA  officials  but 
only  later  learned  that  Herter’s 
policy  of  a  frank  admission  of 
spying  had  overcome  serious  ob¬ 


jections  by  military  brass  and 
CIA,  who  wanted  to  “brazen  it 
out.”  Ike  made  the  final  deci¬ 
sion  from  Gettysburg. 

White  finally  saw  reporters 
at  6  p.m.,  read  them  an  official 
statement,  then  held  a  rather 
frank  “background”  session 
(not  for  attribution  to  State) 
with  them. 

Newspaper  readers  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  were  ill-prepared, 
however,  for  the  headlines  read¬ 
ing:  “U.  S.  Admits  Plane  Spy¬ 
ing.” 

It’s  hard  to  place  too  much 
blame  on  White,  who  was  just 
acting  as  a  conduit  for  higher 
ups  and  could  put  out  only  the 
information  furnished  to  him. 

But  it  is  fair  to  place  some 
blame  on  stories  emanating 
from  the  White  House  and  wide¬ 
ly  circulated  on  Saturday  to  the 
effect  that  Ike  was  “angry” 
over  the  incident  and  might 
back  out  of  the  Summit  session. 
These  stories  mouse-trapped  at 
least  one  GOP  member  of  the 
House  to  release  a  public  letter 
to  the  President  praising  him 
as  “the  true  soldier  of  peace” 
and  attacking  Khrushchev  for 
being  guilty  of  “vulgar  saber- 
rattling.” 


THE  STORY’S  OUT 
By  Gordon  Eliot  White 

The  word  that  a  U.  S.  re¬ 
connaissance  plane  had  been 
shot  down  over  the  Soviet  Union 
came  as  no  surprise  to  some 
Washington  correspondents. 
They’ve  been  sitting  on  the  story 
for  years.  “1116  surprise  was  the 
U.  S.  admission  of  the  plane’s 
spy  mission. 


HOLD  EVERYTHING! — Khrushchav's  propaqanda  coup  with  the  story  of 
tha  captured  American  spy  made  cartoonists  switch  themes  in  a  hurry. 
At  left  is  a  cartoon,  "All  in  favor  .  .  ."  which  Franklin  Morse  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  Monday's  Los  An9eles  Mirror-News,  but,  at  the  right,  is  the 
cartoon  ("The  Spider  Takes  a  Riar")  that  ran. 


Furtive  spying  from  the  air 
has  been  going  on  at  least  since 
the  Korean  War  —  by  both 
sides.  Both  sides  knew  it,  and 
so  did  reporters.  By  individual, 
voluntary  agreement,  publicity 
was  avoided. 

An  example  of  how  airborne 
spying  was  handled  by  Defense 
officials  happened  to  this  re¬ 
porter  two  years  ago.  John 
Madigan,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  Chicago’s  American, 
was  tipped  that  the  U-2  was 
being  used  for  reconnaissance 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  tip 
was  passed  along  to  this  re¬ 
porter. 

Two  days  of  conversations  in 
the  Pentagon  turned  up  no  defi¬ 
nite  admission,  but  bits  of  in¬ 
formation  began  to  fit  together. 
The  U-2  was  described  as  a 
“weather  ship,”  —  but  with  the 
exception  of  one  South  Ameri¬ 
can  operation,  all  its  flight  oper¬ 
ations  were  along  the  borders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  —  Turkey 
and  Japan,  particularly. 

Weather  is  hardly  a  secret 
study,  yet  photos  of  the  plane 
were  rare.  ’The  craft  was  listed 
in  Janes’  All  the  World’s  Air¬ 
craft,  with  a  meager  description. 
The  photos  were  taken  from 
angles  designed  to  show  few 
details.  The  need  for  such  a 
specialized  craft  for  standard 
weather  missions  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  explained. 

The  plane’s  secrets  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  a  pattern,  when 
suddenly  information  began  to 
flow  more  freely.  An  Air  Force 
officer  explained  that  the  U-2 
was  a  flying  test  bed,  needing 
a  unique  configuration.  Neces¬ 
sity  to  take  heavy  loads  to  high 
altitudes  explained  its  long, 
straight  glider-like  wingspan. 
Lockheed  “company”  secrets 
were  the  reason  for  the  ex¬ 
cessive  secrecy  about  it. 

“As  for  flying  it  over  Russia 
— absurd,”  I  was  told.  “The  U-2 
is  too  slow — under  500  mph.  It 
carries  no  cameras  except  for 
recording  weather.” 

With  suspicions  and  doubts 
well  mixed,  this  reporter  was 
suddenly  called  aside  by  an  Air 
Force  press  officer  in  the  office 
of  Defense  Secretary  Neil  Mc- 
Elroy. 

“We  wish  you’d  lay  off  this 
story,”  the  officer  said,  sotto 
voce.  He  came  to  the  point  fast. 
“If  you  dig  around  long  enough 
you’ll  find  enough  for  a  story. 
V/e  think  it  ought  to  be  left 
alone.” 

Presumably  others  had  dug 
into  such  U.  S.  spying  before, 
and  kept  quiet. 

In  a  massive  understatement, 
the  Air  Force  Colonel  said,  “We 
don’t  want  to  call  attention  to 
these  things.  We  think  the  effect 
might  be  unfortunate.” 

{Continued  on  page  84) 
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$100,000  Sought 
For  Promotion  Ads 


An  independent  move  to  pro-  .  .  .  tell  her  of  a  toy  that  would 
mote  newspapers  to  the  public  {gladden  a  grandson’s  heart.  And 
has  been  started  ahead  of  tell  your  newly-wed  daughter 
ANPA’s  $50,000  Newspaper  In-  where  she  can  get  the  best  buys 
formation  Service  project  set  for  furniture  for  her  new  home. 


(E&P, 


for  study  this  June. 

April  30,  page  9). 

Behind  it  is  Howard  Story 
Jr.,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  news¬ 
paper  representatives.  He  is 
working  with  Richard  Kerr, 
president  of  J.  M.  Hickerson, 
Inc.,  New  York 
agency. 

They  would  like  to  raise 
$100,000  to  prepare  a  campaign 
for  general  use  by  newspapers 
“to  refresh  the  public’s  image 
of  the  press.’’ 


Politics.  Sports.  Television.  Wall 
Street.  Job.  Home.  Health.  Hats. 
Husband.  Hollj'wood.  War. 
Peace.  I  wrap  up  the  whole 
world,  every  24  hours,  and  put 
it  in  your  hands.  I  don’t  tell 
you  merely  what  you  want  to 
hear.  I  tell  you  the  truth, 
advertising  whether  it  helps,  or  hurts.  You 
can  trust  me.” 


Mat  (an  Be  Purvhusetl 


Scrica  of  12  Ads 


Mr.  Story  and  Mr.  Kerr  have 
worked  out  a  series  of  12  full- 
page  ads.  Mr.  Story  paid  $5,- 
671.98  to  place  the  first  of  the 
series  in  the  New  York  Times 
the  opening  day  of  the  ANPA 
convention. 

Mr.  Kerr  said  this  week  that 
75  newspapers  have  agreed  to 
republish  the  first  ad  or  a  simi¬ 
lar  copy. 


Mr.  Story  asked  publishers  if 
they  would  like  a  mat  of  the 
ad,  with  his  firm’s  name  deleted, 
at  cost  plus  shipping  charges. 
He  added: 

“Would  you  care  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  any  way  to  present  sub¬ 
sequent  messages  that  deal  with 
newspapers  in  a  dignified  and 
enlightening  way  that  will  draw 
favorable  attention  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  and  advertiser  alike?” 

Mr.  Kerr  said  the  ads  are 
copyrighted  by  SB&F,  but  news¬ 
papers  could  get  permission  to 


The  first  advertisement  en-  use  them  as  “easily  as  looking 
deavors  to  tell  the  general  story  at  their  watches.” 


of  newspapers  as  the  “mature 
and  “trustworthy”  medium.  Its 
193  words,  set  in  36-point  Bul- 
mer  type,  were  written  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Manville,  33-year-old  Hick¬ 
erson  copywriter.  Other  ads, 
not  yet  put  into  type,  extol  the 
newspaper  editorial  writer,  the 


Newspaper  Concept 
In  New  Radio  Station 


San  Francisco 
Radio  station  KFAX  (succes¬ 
sor  to  KJBS)  makes  its  debut 


sports  page,  the  woman’s  page,  news  pro- 


the  photographer,  and  political 
columnist. 


Text  of  \d 

Text  in  the  initial  ad  is: 

your  newspaper.  ‘ 


“  T  am 
There’s  nothing  in  the  world 
I  can’t  tell  you.  Or  out  of  it, 
either.  All  about  the  primaries 
across  the  nation  .  .  .  the  vol¬ 
cano  erupting  across  the  world 
.  .  .  the  newest  satellite  circling 
high  above.  The  solitary  night 
fears  of  children.  The  hunger  of 
nations.  The  score  of  your  high 
school’s  basketball  game.  I  bring 
Walter  Lippmann  into  your 
home  .  .  .  Ingo  and  Brigitte 
Bardot  .  .  .  Ike  .  .  .  Dean  Pike. 
Tomorrow’s  new  star.  Yester¬ 
day’s  memory.  I  tell  your  wife 
how  to  make  the  chestnut  dump¬ 
lings  you  rave  about.  I  help 
your  son  get  good  grades  in 
his  Social  Studies  class.  Ad¬ 
vise  grandma  about  a  flatter¬ 
ing  new  eyeglass  shape  .  .  . 
give  her  a  poem  about  Spring 


gramming  and  an  advertising 
policy  following  newspaper  pre¬ 
cepts. 

The  station  will  program  one- 
hour  basic  units  leading  olF  with 
a  15-minute  newscast  on  the 
hour,  and  a  five-minute  sum¬ 
mary  on  the  half-hour.  In  be¬ 
tween  will  be  news  analyses, 
commentary,  editorial  and  a  full 
range  of  features. 

Indicative  of  the  “newsradio” 
station’s  editorial  policy  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  “program 
managers”  or  “directors”  on  the 
roster — only  editors. 

Jock  Laurence,  former  foreign 
correspondent  and  Capitol  Hill 
reporter.  His  “oral  essays”  have 
included  explorations  into  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  unchartered  interior  and 
the  1956  Anglo-French-Israeli 
invasion  of  Egypt.  He  was  head 
of  the  Laurence  News  Network 
which  serviced  news  commentar¬ 
ies  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
54  radio  stations,  and  which  he 
sold  in  1959. 


Hearst’s  I 
Grandson  I 
A  Publisher 


Los  Angeiis 
George  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  32,  eld¬ 
est  grandson  of  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  wu 
named  publisher  of  the  Lot  .4«. 
geles  Herald-Exgress  May  6  «- 
placing  his  uncle,  David  W. 
Hearst. 


David  W.  Hearst 


David  W.  Hearst,  publisher 
of  the  Herald- express  for  15 
years,  was  named  vicepresident 
and  director  of  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  and  made  head  of  a 
new  West  Coast  office  of  the 
corporation. 

The  Hearst  (corporation  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  appointment! 
said: 

“Because  of  the  diversity  of 
interests  of  the  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration,  many  of  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  West  and  which  in¬ 
clude  in  addition  to  the  publish¬ 
ing  business,  extensive  mining, 
timber  and  ranchland  proper¬ 
ties,  we  are  opening  a  new 
Western  office. 


Geor9e  E.  Hearst,  Jr. 


Klein  Receives 
SDX  Plaque 


The  James  Wright  Brown 
Memorial  Plaque  of  the  New 
York  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  fraternity  for 
distinguished  reportorial 
achievement  in  the  New  York 
area  was  given  May  12  to  Woody 
Klein,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun. 

Mr.  Klein  won  the  award, 
which  honors  the  memory’  of  the 
late  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  for  a  series 
of  articles  on  slum  clearance  in 
New  York  City.  He  wrote  the 
stories  after  living  more  than  a 
month  in  some  of  the  worst  slum 
areas.  He  already  had  received 


“The  naming  of  David  W 
Hearst  as  head  of  this  nar 
West  Coast  office  will  enabk 
him  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
further  development  and  divn- 
sification  of  the  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration  properties.” 

George  Hearst  Jr.  has  been 
business  manager  of  the  HeraW- 
Express  since  June,  1957.  He 
l)egan  his  newspaper  career  as 
a  classified  advertising  salesman 
on  the  Los  Angeles  Examtstr 
at  the  age  of  20.  He  also  worked 
in  the  production,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  business  offices  of  that 
paper. 

From  1954  to  1956  he  served 
as  an  assistant  to  the  business 
manager  of  the  San  Franeitn 
Examiner  and  then  joined  the 
Herald  -  Express  as  assistant 
business  manager. 

He  was  a  helicopter  pilot  in 
Korea  from  1950  to  1954.  He  is 
married  and  has  four  childra- 

At  the  same  time  the  Herald- 
Express  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Clifford  Barnhart,  37, 
former  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Swa¬ 


the  New  York  Newspaper 

Guild’s  Page  One  Award  for  the  1' elegraph,  to  the  post  of  ^ 
series. 

Honorable  mention  was  given 
to  Joseph  Martin,  Robert  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  Philip  Santora,  New 
York  Daily  News  reporters,  for 
a  series  of  stories  on  subway 

safety  and  to  the  staff  of  News-  _  _ 

day,  (Long  Island)  for  a  cam-  graph  have  also  joined  the  H«- 
paign  against  political  corrup-  ald-Express.  They  are  Nich^ 
tion  in  Suffolk  County,  Long  Hyman,  Donald  Gale  and  D)*® 
Island.  Calhoun. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  Msy  14,  I®*® 


tail  advertising  manager  of 
Herald.  He  replaces  Roy  S. 
Walker  who  he^s  a  new  spe 
cial  retail  sales  division  in  th* 
advertising  departm«it. 

Three  other  retail  display 
salesmen  from  the  Sun-Tek- 
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SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


.711  nFN  DOZEN:  1960  (V)  sonal  senice  is  generally  lost 

- -  ’  in  a  giant,  factory-type  agency. 

^  1 1  *  Xy”  Brown  &  Butcher  is  owned  by 

Retail  Ad  helliiiff  Key  .o 

^  years  ago  with  about  $1,750,000 
rri  X  I  \  ^  ^  in  annual  billings,  he  built,  with 

To  Open  Agency  Uoor 

month.  A  $2,000,000  a  year 
Bv  Philip  N.  S<*huyler  client  went  elsewhere,  causing 

Thomas  O.  Butcher,  president 

\  question  frequently  asked  whatever  town  you  work  in,  to  resign, 
top  executives  of  advertising  then  I  think  you  will  be  in  a  ^ 

awncies  by  young  people  is:  position  to  approach  an  adver- 

can  I  get  into  your  busi-  tising  agency  in  search  of  a  job.  The  agency  has  already  re- 


Retail  Ad  Selling  Key 
To  Open  Agency  Door 


Bv  Philip  N.  Sehuyler 


“How  can  I  get  into  your  busi- 


tising  agency  in  search  of  a  job.  The  agency  has  already  re- 
I  say  this  because  at  that  time  gained  a  large  part  of  the  loss, 
you  will  have  gained  a  very  he  said.  The  gain  is  coming 


Carl  S.  Brown,  chairman  of  you  will  have  gamed  a  very  he  said.  The  gain  is  coming 

Brown  &  Butcher,  Inc.,  New  sound  bit  of  experience  which  largely  from  additions  to  ap- 

York,  has  his  answer,  but,  he  you  will  find  saleable  to  an  propriations  of  existing  clients, 

jdmitted  this  week  the  advice  agency.”  Three  clients  are  introducing 


he  offers  is  rarely,  if  ever,  taken 
these  days. 

Knd  of  Funnel 


agency.”  Three  clients  are  introducing 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  new  products.  Test  campaigns 
so  few  people  in  agencies  today  for  new  products  have  sub- 
have  the  experience  to  which  stantiated  Mr.  Brown’s  belief 
Mr.  Brown  referred  in  this  in  the  power  of  newspaper  ad- 


Briefly  it  is:  “Get  a  job  sell-  letter.  Mr-  Bro^  h^.  He  is  vertising. 
inr  retoil  advertising  for  a  possibly  the  only  agency  Because  the  new  products  are 

newspaper.  There  you  are  on  country  who  has  g^ju  under  wraps,  he  could  not 

the  final  end  of  the  funnel  of  printer  s  miion  card.  Be-  reveal  details.  But  he  did  say, 

ginning  as  a  printers  devil  on  however,  that  in  three  months 
Mr  Brown  recently  wrote  the  ^  country  w^kly,  he  has  done  t^gts  f^r  one  of  the  products 

following  advice  to  a  young  man  ^^uut  everything  that  can  be  daily  newspapers  he  “found 

ibout  to  graduate  from  North-  f  newspaper,  but  spe-  ^ut  again  that  newspaper  adver- 

.  IT  •  cialized  for  years  as  a  retail  tiomo.  ronllv  works  ” 

™  nive  y.  salesman  for  dailies.  ,  "  , 

I  am  going  to  “When  you  work  with  retail- 

c  same  i  g  g  working  with  people 

^  to  all  young  men  who  ask 


“Results  were  extremely 
good”,  he  said. 

The  drug  item  under  test  sells 


k  /  ♦  *  •  *  at  the  final  point  of  sale,”  he  1  he  drug  item  under  test  sells 

n*  the  ^st  way  to  get  into  the  “What  you  help  prepare  as  through  retail  drug  stores.  In 

i^ertismg  agency  business,  advertising  copy  today  runs  in  the  test,  copy  of  300  to  600  lines 
he  wrote.  Mind  you,  I  am  giv-  ran  once  a  week  for  13  weeks, 

ing  you  only  one  mans  opinion,  responsible  for  it  the  Checks  of  sales  in  stores  showed 

and  this  opinion  is  based  on  per-  ton^oj.row.  If  what  ^^igh  acceptance. 


*°*<4J^»E^*^*"*^*  you  did  is  bad,  you  find  out  im-  Another  client  is  Glenbrook 

T  uiediately.  If  it  sells,  you  know.  Laboratories  Division,  Sterling 

%  r  7  1,:  Inc.,  and  specifically  its 

LXaSere  in  thl  Sohd  Experience  product  Z.B.T.  Baby  Powder, 

^area  on  ^he  retail  adver-  “You  not  only  have  to  use  For  almost  10  years,^  to  two 
tising  sales  staff.  In  such  a  job,  ^our  head  writing  copy,  you  yeare  ago,  this  has  l^n  domi- 

youwill  see  the  final  end  result  must  be  your  own  art  di-  nantly  a  print  account,  with  the 

of  sales  efforts-when  the  cus-  You  get  good  solid  ex-  exception  of  some  sumnier 

tomer  walks  in  to  a  retail  store  P«cience.  Retailing  gives  you  broadcasts.  Newspapers,  Sunday 

»nd  decides  to  buy  this  or  that.  I^^sic  training.  It’s  at  retail  Supplements,  and  magazines 

counters  that  people  finally  were  used.  For  sometime,  it  was 

Direci  Contact  plunk  down  their  money.  You  exclusively  in  newspapers  where 

learn  what  happens  to  expen-  170-line  copy  was  found  to  be 

in  f  display  material  advertisers  big  enough  to  be  a  potent  sales- 

Tf  Sk  distribute;  what  packaging  man.  The  copy  line  has  kept  con- 

to  ®belf  items;  you  be-  stant  and  the  space  was  con- 
wtot  oome  aware  of  the  vital  impor-  sistently  used.  Sales  today  are 

hfl.  ♦ki.f problems  are  and  ^^nce  of  pricing  and  profits.  several  times  what  they  were 


.Solid  Experience 


Another  client  is  Glenbrook 
Laboratories  Division,  Sterling 
Drug  Inc.,  and  specifically  its 
product  Z.B.T.  Baby  Powder. 


“You  not  only  have  to  use  For  almost  10  years,  up  to  two 
your  head  writing  copy,  you  y®&rs  ago,  this  has  been  domi- 
often  must  be  your  own  art  di-  nantly  a  print  account,  with  the 
rector.  You  get  good  solid  ex-  exception  of  some  summer 


Iwwthey  operate.  You  will  also 
laTe  an  opportunity  to  write  re¬ 
tail  advertising  copy,  lay  out 
ads. 


ince  of  pricing  and  profits. 
“After  such  hard  won  experi- 


several  times  what  they  were 
before  the  program  was  insti- 


ence  you  are  in  a  position  to  1“^'  according  to  Mr.  Brown. 


ads  ^vise  clients;  to  write  copy.  Zoning  No  Threat 

You’ll  learn  a  great  deal  bow  to  sell.  It’s  the  final 

»l»ut  advertising  because  you  I®®*-”  Some  have  feared  that  maga- 

*111  have  to  sell  advertising  to  Mr.  Brown  heads  what  would  circulation  zoning  consti- 

Itor  accounts,  justify  advertis-  be  called  a  small  agency  today.  1*^1®®  ^  threat  to  Simday  supple- 
costs.  After  you  have  stuck  It  is  his  contention  that  a  small  Mr.  Brown  does  not  feel 

such  a  job  long  enough  to  agency  can  best  deliver  its  chief  way. 

•ork  your  way  up  the  ladder  to  fimction,  personal  service.  Al-  “Our  total  market  today  is 
*1*  point  of  handling  the  largest  though  he  acknowledges  there  about  50,000,000  families,”  he 
advertising  accounts  in  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  per-  pointed  out.  “Using  two  or  three 
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Carl  S.  Brown 

groups  of  newspaper  Sunday 
supplements  you  can  reach  26 
to  30  million  of  this  total.  Mag¬ 
azines  cannot  approach  this  kind 
of  coverage.” 

Broadcasting,  and  especially 
TV,  does  constitute  a  threat  to 
newspapers,  in  Mr.  Brown’s 
opinion. 

“The  broadcast  media  by  con¬ 
tract  literally  forced  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  be  successful,”  he 
said.  “Advertisers  were  taught 
the  power  of  consistency. 

Papers  Missed  Boat 

“Newspapers  missed  a  big 
boat  by  not  really  trying  to 
make  consistency  attractive  to 
national  .idvertisers.  They  have 
not,  generally  speaking,  tried  to 
help  the  national  advertisers  use 
their  medium  consistently  under 
contracts  that  provide  worth 
while  discounts.” 

Reminded  of  the  growing 
number  of  newspapers  offering 
Continuity  -  Impact  -  Discounts 
(C-I-D),  Mr.  Brown  said:  “It’s 
about  time!” 

“Newspapers,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  have  been  extraordi¬ 
narily  blind  in  their  slowness 
and  reluctance  to  g;ive  discounts 
for  continuity  and  frequency. 

“Retailers  know  what  consist¬ 
ent  day-in-day-out  advertising 
in  newspapers  means  in  sales,” 
he  said.  “That’s  an  old  story  to 
them.  Newspapers  have  taught 
them  to  sell. 

“I  recall  many  years  ago  when 
I  was  selling  reteil  advertising 
for  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  and  Gazette.  We  had 
what  we  called  a  ‘Page  Six'  con¬ 
tract  in  the  News-Press  that 
offered  a  good  discount,  provided 
the  retailer  took  at  least  140 
lines  every  day  for  a  specified 
time,  I  believe  it  was  26  weeks. 

{Continued  on  page  24) 


I  AD-lines 

1  By  Robert  M.  McIntyre 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  which  spends  about  15% 
of  its  budget  on  retail  selling,  is 
getting  ready  to  increase  its  re¬ 
tail,  classified  and  co-op  ad  serv¬ 
ices. 

To  help  the  Bureau  do  this 
building  job,  tbe  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executive  Association 
has  established  a  new  Retail  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  to  the  Bureau 
which  will  meet  for  the  first  time 
at  NAEA’s  convention  in  San 
Francisco  July  7-10. 

It’s  important  that  you  know 
the  three  reasons  why  the  Bureau 
is  building-up  these  services. 
Herewith  is  the  chapter  and  verse 
as  supplied  by  Charles  T.  Lips¬ 
comb  Jr..  Bureau  president. 

*  *  * 

1 )  A  de<-ade  of  shifting  from 
national  to  retail  co-op  linage  has 
taken  place  in  appliance,  auto, 
food,  drug  and  other  classifica¬ 
tions.  Bureau  estimates  this  to  be 
about  $2  billion;  says  many  in¬ 
dustries  estimate  that  half  of 
their  retail  advertising  is  paid 
for  by  the  manufacturer.  News¬ 
papers’  share  of  manufacturer 
co-op  dollars  may  be  more  than 
all  manufacturer  national  rate 
money  in  newspapers.  The  medi¬ 
um  needs  better  national  manu¬ 
facturer  contact  on  this;  the 
Bureau  feels  it  must  move  more 
time  and  money  into  the  effort. 

2)  Competitive  media  are 
mounting  concentrated  attacks  on 
retail  accounts.  They  don’t  like 
the  fact  that  newspapers  get 
$2,700,000,000;  TV  $.300,000,000; 
and  radio  $400,000,000.  Other 
media  are  threatening  to  take 
lots  of  these  dollars  from  dailies. 
Newspapers,  through  the  Bureau, 
must  organize  a  uniform  national 
effort  to  counter-attack. 

3)  The  newspaper  industry 
needs  a  central  strategy  head¬ 
quarters.  even  if  only  acting  as  a 
clearing  house  for  the  best  plans 
developed  by  dailies. 

*  *  * 

As  Mr.  Lipscomb  puts  it ; 
“Nowhere  in  this  mculern  busi¬ 
ness  would  1700  local  sales  man¬ 
agers  try  to  do  this  kind  of  big 
job  independently  and  without 
central  planning  and  guidance. 
Our  industry  does  not  have  this, 
and  we  must  have  it.  Only  the 
Bureau  is  in  a  position  to  do  it 
and  do  it  now.” 

*  *  * 

We  agree  100%.  It’s  a  job  that 
must  be  done.  The  alternative 
would  be  to  set  up  some  other 
agency  to  do  the  job.  Since  the 
Bureau  is  already  ideally  set-up 
to  do  it.  why  not  use  the  Bureau? 
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Top  Supermarket  Newspaper  Ads  Newspapers 


ward  hve  communication  media 
shows  that  newspapers  have  the 
largest  nurnber  of  associations 
with  true,  informative,  sineert 
in  pood  taste,  beneficial,  honest 
and  important. 

The  study  was  conducted 
among  2004  men  and  women  by 
Louis  Cheskin  Associates,  Qii. 
cago  marketing  research  firm. 
Respondents  indicated  which 
media  they  associated  with  spe¬ 
cific  attitude  words. 

83%  Favorable 

While  TV  had  the  highest  im¬ 
pact  (16,559  total  associations) 
it  had  only  49%  favorable  as¬ 
sociations.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  received  10,768  responses, 
and  drew  83%  favorable  associ¬ 
ations. 

TV,  of  all  the  media  (TV, 
radio,  newspaper,  magazine,  bill¬ 
board),  had  the  largest  number 
of  associations  with  pleasing 
and  like  best  and  also  with  false, 
irritating,  insincere,  in  bad  taste, 
not  beneficial,  deceptive  and  like 
least. 

Billboards  had  the  largest 
number  of  associations  with  not 
informative  and  not  important. 
Radio- TV  and  magazines  are 
considered  more  for  women  and 
newspapers  and  billboards  are 
considered  more  for  men. 

Noting  that  response  to  spe¬ 
cific  attitude  words  “has  to  be 
examined  to  pinpoint  the  specific 
page  reasons  for  consumer  acceptance 
’  the  or  rejection,”  the  study  shows 
'•  that  TV  was  associated  with 
honest  by  615  of  the  2064  r^ 
QO  spondents  and  with  deceptive  by 
1063,  whereas  the  newspaper 
medium  was  associated  with 
honest  by  944  respondents  and 
with  deceptive  by  only  187. 

L  Favorable  associations  rank¬ 

ing  of  the  five  media:  news- 
paper  advertising,  83%;  raaga- 
zine  advertising,  76% ;  TV, 49%; 
'  I  radio,  34% ;  and  billboard  adver- 

•j  tising,  31%.  A  similar  study 

I  conducted  in  1957  showed  that 

i  TV  had  84%  favorable  associa- 

tions,  newspapers  59%,  maga- 
A  zines  53%,  billboards  28%, 

*4  radio  19%. 


GRAND  CHAMPION — Dilbert's  (Quality  Supermarkets,  Glendale,  N.  Y., 
was  named  Grand  Champion  in  McCall's  llth  annual  Supermarket 
Institute  Newspaper  Awards  Program  for  this  double  spread  in  the 
Long  Island  Star-Journal  last  fall.  In  addition  to  trophy,  Dilbert's  re¬ 
ceived  newly-inaugurated  $2,000  McCall's  marketing  scholarship. 
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It's  true  that  people  make  markets,  BUT 

they  do  not  become  customers 

until  they  are  REACHED  and  $0^0 


The  Other  Media 


MAGAZINES  REPORT  BIGGEST  FIRST  Ol  ARTER-Biott,  ! 
first  quarter  revenue  in  magazine  advertising  Iil<tory  is  rcp^ 
by  83  farm  and  consumer  magazines  measured  by  Pubtishen  1 
formation  Bureau,  Magazine  Advertising  Bureau  of  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers  Association,  Inc.  Revenue  figure  of  $192,127,622  also  reore 
sented  a  $25,471,806  gain  over  first  quarter  of  '59,  largest 
gain  in  any  first  quarter  in  magazine  history.  Percentage  increaie 
was  15.3%. 

*  *  » 

.  TvB  BOARD  SETS  GOAL  OF  $3-BILUON  IN  REVENUES  BY 
'  ’64 — Goal  of  $3-biIlion  in  TV  revenues  by  end  of  ’64 — double  *59 
,  total — has  been  set  by  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising.  DouUint 
TV  revenues  within  five  years  involves  medium  iro  reasing  its  shirt 
I  of  total  advertising  from  the  14%  of  ’59  to  19%  by  ’64.  Normu  L 
Cash,  TvB  president,  predicted  top  100  advertisers  in  five  years  will 
be  spending  at  least  25%  more.  “Retail  advertising  on  TV,”  he 
said,  “will  double  expenditures  in  our  medium." 

*  *  * 

NEW  DMAA  TESTING  BOOK  AVAILABLE-New,  revised  edi- 
tion  of  “Testing:  the  Scientific  Approach  to  Direct  Mail,”  has  been 
I  issued  by  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association.  It  discusses  variow 
j  aspects  of  list  samplings  and  test  mailings.  Copies  available  fnn 
DMAA,  3  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.,  at  $5  each  for  non- 
member;  $2.50  per  copy  for  members. 

*  *  * 

TV  AUDIENCE  CHARACTERISTICS  STUDY  ISSUED-Siad- 
i  linger  &  Company,  Inc.,  Ridley  Park,  Pa.,  has  issued  ‘Television 
i  Audience  Characteristics  for  13  Monday  Evenings.”  Report  is 
I  on  18,589  interviews  covering  13  Monday  evenings  for  first  quarter 
!  of  ’60.  In  summary,  report  shows  average  Monday  evening  TV 
audience  (12  years  of  age  and  older)  to  be;  44.539.000  mala; 

I  48,010,000  females,  for  total  of  92,549.000. 


can  do  the  job!  m 


Here  are  the  facts  about 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Area  of  Influence. 


‘TV  GUIDE’  SETS  UP  CLEARINGHOUSE  FOR  TV  VIEWER 
MAIL — A  national  clearinghouse  where  TV  viewers  can  send  letters 
of  praise  or  criticism  for  programs  and  commercials  has  been  estab 
lished  hy  TV  Guide  magazine.  Radnor,  Pa.  Letters  received  wdl  be 
forwarded  to  persons  in  charge  of  programs  or  commercials,  whether 
they  represent  networks,  sponsors,  advertisers,  agencies  or  film  sya- 
dicators. 


DOLLAR  MARKET 


MAGAZINE  ROUNDUP — Cosmopolitan  has  launched  ad  earn- 
paign  in  seven  dailies  in  attempt  to  build  new  kind  of  image  for 
magazine.  Full-page  ads,  headlined,  “People  who  know  more,  do 
more,  want  more,  are  Cosmopolitan!”,  are  running  in  Rew  forh 
Times,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York  Jourrtal-Americta: 
Chicago  Tribune,  Detroit  Times,  and  Los  Angeles  Herald  Expr^- 
.  .  .  Reader's  Digest  chose  ANPA  week  to  run  full-page  ads  in  Ne* 
York  papers  to  point  out  that  its  New  York  edition  enaWes  ar^- 
tisers  to  buy  full-color  in  New  York.  ...  A  sample  of  .Miracle  ^ 
a  fruit  drink  concentrate,  was  included  in  newsstand  copies  of  b 


DAILY  SUNDAY 

165,373  175,773 

Plan  your  sales  promotions  in  Akron’s  ONLY 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  and  be  sure  your 
messages  go  home.  It  costs  but  40c  per  line. 

ROP  Color  available  Daily  and  Sunday 

*Souree  195$  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


regional  editions  of  the  May  7  issue  of  TV  Guide.  Envelope  ^pit- 
attached  to  center-spread  insert,  was  in  750,000  copies  of  edi^‘ 


from  Virginia  to  Florida  and  Texas.  Sample  will  be  repeatw  » 
June  18  issue  of  the  magazine  in  the  same  area.  .  .  .  Outdoor  ItviBf 
is  theme  of  a  mid-May  selling  promotion  to  be  held  May  19-28  » 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  under  joint  sponsorship  of  Better 
Gardens  and  the  Merle  Hay  Plaza  Merchants  Association.  . .  • 
Housekeeping  wiU  discontinue  aU  bleed  charges  effective  wth  J  J 
issue.  . . .  National  advertisers  taking  three  or  four  pag^,  in 
July  and  August  issues  of  McCall's  will  get  5%  discoi^ 
those  taking  five  or  more  pages  will  earn  a  10%  discount.  Discoua 


"Ohio's  Mott  Comploto  Nowtpapor" 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher  •  Ropresonted  by  Story,  Brooks  B  Finloy 


Or.  Gallup  Signs  Agreement 


Dr.  George  Gallup  (right)  signs  agreement  v/hich 
names  Tlie  Gallup  Organization.  Inc.,  as  research  ad¬ 
visers  for  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.  At  the 
left  is  F.  Bourne  Ruthraufl,  Executive  Vice-President 
of  the  newly  formed  newspaper  sales  group.  The  five 
member  newspapers  are:  Boston  Globe,  Milwaukee 
Journal.  Bhiladelphia  Bulletin,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis 
patch.  Washington  Star. 


Welcomes  Research  Director 


Promotion  Director  David  M.  Podvey  (seated)  is 
shown  here  with  Albert  G.  Forbes,  new  Director  of 
Research  for  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Widely  known  for  his  broad  experience  in  research. 
Mr.  Forbes  was  formerly  Research  Director  of 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Company,  and  associated 
with  Alfred  Politz  Research,  Inc.,  and  Bennett- 
(3iaikin.  Inc.  He  will  direct,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Gallup,  the  comprehensive  research  facilities  which 
Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  now  making 
available  to  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies. 


GALLUP  ORGANIZATION  NAMED 
RESEARCH  ADVISERS  FOR 
MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS 


New  national  newspaper  organization  initiates 
plan  to  provide  more  helpful  research  for  national 
advertisers  and  their  agencies 

The  Gallup  Organization,  Inc.,  internationally  known  for 
market,  opinion  anti  social  research,  was  nametl  April  1  as 
research  advisers  for  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  na* 
tional  sales  organization  for  the  Boston  Globe,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
ffashington  Star. 

A  special  advisory  team,  headetl  hy  Dr.  George  Gallup, 
will  work  directly  with  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 

This  is  the  first  time  The  Gallup  Organization,  Inc., 
has  l>een  engagetl  for  an  assignment  of  this  nature. 


FULFILLS  MMN  PROMISE 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Gallup 
marks  one  of  the  first  steps  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  this 
organization  made  when  it  opened 
its  doors  on  January  4  of  this  year. 
At  that  time,  MMN  announced  its 
aim  of  furnishing  more  pertinent 
and  useful  research  and  market 
data  to  national  advertisers  and 
their  agencies,  as  well  as  more  ef¬ 
fective  aid  in  the  fields  of  market¬ 
ing.  merchandising  and  promotion. 
Plans  concerning  the  latter  are 
currently  being  firmed  up  by  the 
member  newspapers  and  will  be 
forthcoming  shortly. 

INVESTIGATE  FIRST 

In  an  announcement  issued  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  release.  Dr. 
Gallup  stated  that  he  will  “first 
investigate  what  research  has  been 
done  by  all  five  member  news¬ 
papers.  This  analysis  will  be  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative.  We 
will  also  concern  ourselves  with 
providing  the  advertisers  with  the 
specific  kind  of  research  needed, 
including  a  more  adequate  method 
for  testing  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  ads.  Our  plans  also 
call  for  a  study  of  copy  research, 
in  order  to  discover  more  effective 
ways  of  using  newspapers  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising.” 

COMPETITION  CITED 

F.  Bourne  Ruthrauff.  Executive 
Vice-President  of  MMN,  pointed 
out  that  in  the  past,  newspapers 
have  concentrated  a  great  deal  of 
their  research  efforts  on  trying  to 
demonstrate  local  advantages  over 
other  papers.  This  important  com¬ 
petitive  selling  job  will  still  be 
carried  out  by  MMN.  Dr.  Gallup, 
however,  will  concern  himself  with 


the  broader  aspects  of  effective 
newspaper  use  by  the  national 
advertiser. 

NEW  SERVICE  ERA 

“We  are  confident,”  Mr.  Ruthrauff 
stated,  “that  as  a  result  of  the  af¬ 
filiation  of  this  great  research  or¬ 
ganization  with  five  of  the  nation's 
most  dynamic  and  progressive 
newspapers,  a  new  era  of  service 
to  national  advertisers  will  be 
developed.” 

Mr.  Ruthrauff  noted,  however, 
that  though  The  Gallup  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  will  be,  in  effect.  MMN's 
research  department,  other  re¬ 
search  organizations  will  be  called 
in  from  time  to  time  to  make  out¬ 
side  studies.  This  will  insure  MMN 
offers  research  with  as  broad  and 
unbiased  a  base  as  possible. 

“We  are  building  complete  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  testing  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  impact.” 

MEMBER  NEWSPAPERS 

Members  of  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  are:  the  Boston 
Globe,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  Washington  Star. 

Each  newspaper  is  published  in 
markets  having  well  over  a  million 
population. 

Organized  January  4,  the  news¬ 
paper  group  has  i)een  building  na¬ 
tion-wide  facilities  for  l)etter  re¬ 
search.  marketing,  merchandising, 
promotion  and  market  data. 

Offices  are  maintained  at:  New 
York  17,  529  Fifth  Ave.,  YUkon 
6-3434;  Chicago  1.  333  N.  Michi¬ 
gan  Blvd..  STate  2-0103;  Detroit 
2,  New  Center  Bldg.,  TRinity 
5-3350;  Los  Ancei.es  5,  3540  Wil- 
shire  Blvd..  DUnkirk  1-2251;  San 
Francisco  4,  111  Sutter  St., 
DOuglas  2-5422. 
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DRUG 

PRODUCT 

ADVERTISERS 
ARE  GROWING 
WITH  US! 


r 


-DRUG  STORE  SALES 

LonK  Beach-Lakewood 

19S0 


ElEOa!l!J 


90.6%  GAIN 


$19,397,000 


r-DRUG  STORE  SALES 

PER  CAPITA  1958 

L0W6  BEACH  UKEWOOD 


If  your  product  is  for  sale  in  drug 
stores  in  the  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  Metropolitan  Area,  you 
need  newspaper  advertising  sup¬ 
port  in  the  Long  Beach  part  of 
this  important  market.  And  the 
only  way  you  can  get  it  is  through 
space  in  the  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram.  These  newspapers 
cover  nearly  7  out  of  10  homes  in 
this  area.  No  “outside”  dailies 
cover  even  1  out  of  10. 


Sources:  Sales  Management  Survey 
of  Buying  Power,  1959.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 


Independent 


^3res!s(  =  telegram 


McKomc  Evening  Sunday 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIFORNIA 
Represented  nationally  by 
RIDDER  JOHNS,  INC. 

MEMBER  METRO  COMICS  CROUP 


Papers  ‘Do  Best  Job’ 
Steamship  Line  Finds 


By  Rol>ert  B.  McIntyre 

North  German  Lloyd  Passen¬ 
ger  Agency,  Inc.,  operators  of 
the  T  S  Bremen  and  the  M  S 
Berlin,  has  increased  its  1959- 
60  advertising  appropriation  by 
25%  over  last  year  and  is  put¬ 
ting  its  budget  almost  entirely 
into  newspaper  advertising. 

This  media  strategy  was 
adopted  by  the  line  and  its 
agency,  Stephen  Goerl  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  because  “Newspapers 
do  the  best  job  in  getting  North 
German  Lloyd’s  message  across 
in  the  markets  where  there  is 
the  greatest  concentration  of 
NGL  travel  prospects.” 

NGL  has  been  sailing  the 
Seven  Seas  since  1857.  Prior  to 
World  War  II  it  w’as  a  giant  in 
the  passenger  and  freight 
steamship  business,  and  the  com¬ 
bined  Hapag-Lloyd  fleet  was  the 
largest  in  the  trans-Atlantic 
field.  The  express  steamers 
Bremen  and  Europa  won  the 
coveted  “Blue  Ribbon”  for  speed 
j  in  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Both 
I  ships  established  new  standards 
!  of  luxury  and  their  first  class 
passenger  lists  read  like  pages 
from  Who’s  Who  in  America 
and  Europe. 

After  the  war,  NGL  had  no 
ships,  and  it  wasn’t  until  1954 
that  the  Lloyd  flag  flew  again 
from  the  mast  of  a  trans- 
Atlantic  steamer.  The  Grips- 
holm,  purchased  from  the 
Swedish- American  Line  and 
later  renamed  the  Berlin,  was 
the  first  post-war  NGL  passen¬ 
ger  ship  to  ply  the  Atlantic.  Up 
to  February  of  1959  the  Lloyd 
had  no  offices  of  its  own  on 
North  America  and  the  Swedish- 
American  Line  acted  as  its  pas¬ 
senger  agents. 

The  second  NGL  passenger 


ship,  carrying  the  famous  name 
Bremen,  made  her  maiden  voy¬ 
age  to  New  York  in  July  of 
1959,  and  the  line  opened  its  own 
offices  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles  and  Toronto. 

First  Ad  Campaign 


the  new  Brc-rnen  (see  cot)  on 
the  Atlantic  was  news,”  he  sud. 
“Then,  too,  the  bulk  of  trsm. 
Atlantic  bu.^mess  is  known  to 
originate  from  a  limited  number 
of  markets  which  can  be  reached 
with  the  smallest  amount  of 
waste  with  newspapers.” 

Accordingly,  NGL’s  ad  cam¬ 
paign  was  launched  with  1000- 
line  ads  in  12  newspapers. 
Simple,  striking  layouts  an¬ 
nounced  the  new  Bremen  and 
compared  her  with  the  previous 
Bremen,  her  famous  namesake 
which  bui-ned  at  her  berth  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  Copy  stressed 
the  100-year  old  NGL  tradition 
and  emphasized  modem  iimova- 


With  two  ships  in  regular 
trans-Atlantic  serv’ice  and  some  tions,  gourmet  food  and  impec- 
w’inter  cruises  in  the  Caribbean,  cable  sendee. 

NGL  launched  its  first  post-war 
advertising  campaign.  That’s 
where  Stephen  Goerl  Associates 
entered  the  picture. 

“Our  agency  and  our  client 
faced  a  difficult  problem,” 

Stephen  Goerl,  president  of 


The  larger-size  ads  were  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  200-  and  100-line 
.so-called  “departure  date”  in¬ 
sertions  which  ran  in  the  12 
newspapers  at  bi-weekly  ot 
weekly  intenals. 

“The  announcement  of  sailing 


A  jireat  lady  welcomes  a  fjreat  ship 


NGL’s  agency,  told  Editor  & 
PUBLISHEK  this  week.  “The 
trans-Atlantic  passenger  field  is 
recognized  as  being  the  most 
fiercely  competitive  in  the  travel 
business.  Added  to  this  basic 
problem  was  the  fact  that  North 
German  Lloyd  had  been  out  of 
the  running  for  20  years  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  A  new  gener¬ 
ation  had  grown  up  in  America 
to  whom  the  name  North  Ger¬ 
man  Lloyd  meant  nothing. 


dates  is  of  vital  importance  in 
steamship  advertising  because 
persons  contemplating  sea  trips 
must  select  convenient  dates,” 
Mr.  Goerl  explained.  “That’s  an¬ 
other  reason  why  we  placed  so 
much  emphasis  on  using  daily 
newspapers.” 

Mr.  Goerl  added  that  Trans- 
Atlantic  Passenger  Conference 
rules  prohibit  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  by  steamship  lines  and 
that  therefore  all  NGL  ads  are 
display  and  are  paid  for  entire 


Lloyd  competitors  with  much  — -  , 

larger  fleets  and  much  larger  ly  by  the  steamship  line.  He  »d 
advertising  appropriations  of-  that  sometimes  to  inerchand^ 
fered  greater  frequency  of  serv-  its  advertising,  reprints  of  oie 
ice  and  out-advertised  NGL,  in  newspaper  ads  are  sent  to  twel 
some  instances,  by  as  much  as  agents  of  which  there  are  about 
eight  to  one.”  4000  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 

Mr.  Goerl  said  he  recom-  That  this  advertising  strategy 
mended  that  NGL  put  its  initial  has  paid  off  is  shown  by  the  fact 
budget  into  newspaper  space  for  that  the  Berlin’s  off  season  s^- 
a  number  of  reasons.  ings  in  1960  show  a  46% 

crease  over  1959  and  that  botb 
News.  No  Waste  completely  sold  out  on 

“Re-establishment  of  NGL’s  most  1960  high  season  s«li^ 
service  and  the  re-appearance  of  {Continued  on  page  2o) 
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^^The  guys  on  your  club  car  don’t  read  it? 
I  couldn’t  care  less!  We  need  volume,  and  the 
New  York  News  has  it— plus  2,200,000  exclusive 
readers  we  can’t  reach  in  any  other  New  York  daily 
paper.  And  65%  of  them  are  in  families  in  the 
over-$5,000  bracket.  That’s  good  enough  for  me.» 


1  “ 

Golden  Dozen 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

Page  six  was  the  local  news 
page.  Merchants  who  bought 
this  contract  really  moved  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  it  made  a  number 
of  small  retail  stores  outstand¬ 
ingly  successful.” 

Not  Doing  Best 

Mr.  Brown  believes  newspa¬ 
pers  are  not  doing  as  good  a  job 
as  they  should  in  selling  space. 
He  also  complained  about  posi¬ 
tioning,  referring  especially  to 
the  pyramid  makeup  that  buries 
70  to  200-line  ad  copy,  diluting 
its  effectiveness. 

He  feels  his  long  association 
with  newspapers  gives  him  some 
right  to  be  critical. 

Mr.  Brown  has  been  an  agency 


man  since  1938.  He  left  a  job 
as  manager  of  the  advertising 
counselors  department  of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune,  where  he  had  been 
since  1936,  to  join  the  W.  H. 
Millhaen  Co.  in  Des  Moines. 

In  mid- 1939,  he  formed  and 
became  president  of  a  new 
agency  in  Des  Moines,  Son  de 
Regger  &  Brown.  Les  Son  de 
Regger  had  been  promotion 
manager  of  Look  magazine, 
which,  together  with  the  Des 
Moines  newspapers,  was  owned 
by  the  Cowles  family.  In  1941, 
Mr.  Brown  sold  his  interest  in 
the  agency  to  Son  de  Regger 
and  moved  to  Chicago  with  the 
Blackett,  Sample,  H  u  m  m  e  r  t 
Agency,  now  Dancer,  Fitzgerald 
&  Sample,  to  serv^e  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  the  General 
Mills  accoimt.  In  1943,  he  moved 
to  New  York  to  become  general 
manager  and  vicepresident  of 


the  New  York  office  of  Sherman 
&  Marquette.  On  Sept.  1,  1950, 
Mr.  Brown  opened  his  own 
agency  under  the  name  of  Carl 
S.  Brown  Company. 

Bom  a  little  over  53  years  ago 
in  the  small  town  of  Bethany, 
Mo.,  he  started  work  when  only 
11  years  old,  during  his  summer 
vacation  from  school,  as  a 
printer’s  devil  on  the  Bethany 
Republican,  a  weekly. 

He  not  only  became  a  good 
journeyman  printer,  including 
operating  a  linotype,  but  he  also 
worked  as  a  reporter  and  sold 
subscriptions  through  the  coun¬ 
tryside. 

His  mother  had  plans  for  him 
to  become  a  doctor.  After  gradu¬ 
ating  from  high  school,  to  earn 
more  money  than  his  weekly 
newspaper  paycheck  had  total¬ 
led,  he  worked  as  a  surveyor’s 
assistant  with  the  Missouri  State 
Highway  Commission  to  build 
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Population  381.000 


Tulto  Metropolitan  Area 

pended.  New  - 

U.  S.  Bureou  ot  I 

the  Budget  dei-  I 
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CREEK 

COUNTY 


TULSA 

COUNTY 


Newly  added 
Creek  Cownty 
means 


Now  Creek  County,  whose  main 
city,  Sopulpo,  is  only  12  miles  from 
Tulsa,  is  logically  added  to  Tulsa's 
Metropolitan  Area.  This  new  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  TRUE  Tulsa  Metro¬ 
politan  markets  means  more  sales! 
Remember,  You're  Not  in  Oklo- 
homa  unless  you're  "in"  Tulsa. 
Use  the  Oil  Capital  Newspapers  .  .  . 


•rrom  IfH  SM.  Survey  ol  Buyino  Power 


TULSA  WORLD 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
Rapresented  Notionolly  by  The  Bronhom  Co.,  Offices  in  Principal  U.S.A.  Cities 
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up  funds  for  'mtering  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Missouri  in  1925 
However,  whf  n  Mr.  Brown  en¬ 
tered  the  uni  •  rsity,  it  was  for 
the  purpose  c.t  studying  law,  not 
medicine  or  journalism. 

A  lack  of  f'jnds  forced  him  to 
leave  the  university  and  he  went 
to  St.  Joseph  where  he  attended 
night  law  school  and  worked  at 
“a  little  bit  of  everything”  until 
he  had  a  job  oifered  him  in  a 
small  print  shop.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  had  to  acquire  a 
union  card.  However,  as  he  re-  1 
calls,  it  did  him  little  good,  j 
When  work  slacked  off,  he  was  ' 
fired  and  his  employer  gave  him 
a  bad  check  in  final  payment 
This  was  his  last  official  job  as 
a  printer,  because  he  went  to 
work  for  a  law  firm  in  St.  Joe.  ' 
However,  before  the  end  of  the  ‘ 
first  year,  he  l>ecame  ill  and  | 
went  home  to  recuperate.  He  : 
returned  to  the  newspaper  busi-  i 
ness,  becoming  half  reporter  and  ] 
half  advertising  manager  of  the 
Bethany  Clipper. 

By  the  time  he  was  21  he  had 
decided  the  advertising  business, 
in  some  form  or  other,  was  the 
career  for  him  and  he  went  to 
work  for  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  and  Gazette.  On  the 
side  he  was  also  advertising 
manager  for  a  small  chain  of 
women’s  ready-to-wear  and  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  in  Missouri,  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Iowa. 

Married  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Depression  in  1932,  he  went  to 
California  in  1934  to  see  if  the 
fields  were  greener  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  than  they  were  in 
Missouri.  Times  were  even 
1  rougher  in  California,  so  he 
I  headed  back  for  the  Midwest 
1  after  getting  a  lead  on  an  ad- 
I  vertising  manager’s  job  on  the 
I  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and 
i  Enquirer. 

While  on  the  transcontinental 
1  junket  from  California  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  he  stopped  off  in  St.  Joseph 
and  found  his  old  job  waiting 
for  him.  However,  after  only 
5  five  months,  he  was  offered  the 
I  job  as  ad  manager  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  (Mo.)  Capital  Nevt 
I  and  Post-Tribune.  He  filled  this 
I  job  for  tw’o  years  and,  in  the 
i  process,  became  a  member  of  the 
Midwest  Advertising  Managen 
Association  where  he  met,  for 
the  first  time,  the  advertising 
i  manager  of  the  Cowles  news¬ 
papers  in  Des  Moines,  and 
moved  to  those  papers  in  the 
fall  of  1936. 

a 

B&B  Promotes  Rich 

Lee  Rich,  vicepresident  in 
'■  charge  of  media  and  a  member 
I  of  the  board  of  directors,  1^ 
^  been  appointed  to  the 

created  position  of  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  media  and  progr^ 
ming  for  Benton  &  Bowles,  In*- 
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640,079* 

HIGHEST  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 
ever  reached  by  a 
Michigan  Newspaper! 


i 


480,673* 

HIGHEST  WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION 
IN  DETROIT  NEWS’  HISTORY! 


A 


Detroit  Means  BUSINESS... 
Business  Means  THE  NEWS! 


The  Sunday  Detroit  News  has  hit  the  highest  circixlation  peak 
ever  reached  by  a  Michigan  newspaper— and  has  made  the 
greatest  gain  of  any  Michigan  newspaper  in  so  short  a  period 
(October  to  March).  Weekdays,  The  News  has  climbed  to  the 
highest  circulation  in  its  history. 

In  the  6-co\mty  trading  area,  The  Detroit  News  leads  aU  other 
papers  substantially.  That's  why  The  News  continually  carries 
more  advertising  than  both  other  Detroit  newspapers  combined. 


*AveraQe  for  6-months 
period  ending  3/31/60 


The  Detroit  News 


Suits  1237,  60  E.  42nd  St  •  CNct|s  OSes:  43S  N.  Michiftn  Avs.,  Tribune  Tower  •  PkIIc  Dike:  78S  Market  SI,  San  Francisco  •  Mbad  leack;  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincohi  Road 


ONE  SL\GIJj] 
MARKET! 


DISTRIBUTORS  ahp  CHAINS 
SERVE  THE  TWO  AREAS 
bu  SINGLE  WAREHOUSING! 

lOmtO^  lAGKAWANNA  AND  (JUZKRNB  OOtMnntl 
VSOS  OONSUMia  MARKKTS  - MAVIAM 

com/ry'kMKMMS' MBIT  Amy  u^otm 
ttouuut  maTMoos  MAMtmrtMt’i 


O  N  I..Y 

GIVES  YOU  THE  MOST  DOMINATING 
ICOVERAGE  IN  LACKAWANNACOUMTY 


Sawyer-FerQU»on<Walker  Company, 
National  Representatives 

New  York  •  Chicapo  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit 
Atlanta  •  Los  Anaeles  •  San  Francisco 


TROPARTZC  MB'/  FLITEFUEJL 

£>ycy‘Ae-WK<gi/  Rhfttm  (m  Hte  i 


INTRODUCTORY  COLOR  SPREAD — This  four-color  spread  appeared 
in  newspapers  in  20  markets  beginnin9  May  2  to  introduce  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.'s  new  motor  oil  and  gasoline. 

Phillips  Schedules 
4-Color  Ad  Spreads 


An  advertising  campaign  (via 
Lambert  and  Feasley)  includ¬ 
ing  four-color  spreads  in  news¬ 
papers  in  20  markets,  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

The  four  -  color  newspaper 
spreads  are  believed  to  be  the 
largest  single  insertion  of  this 
type  in  oil  industry  history. 

More  than  1,000  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  are  carry¬ 
ing  other  ads,  including  two- 
color  full  pages.  The  four-color 
ads  broke  May  2  in  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  Des  Moines,  Omaha, 
Tulsa,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Spokane,  Ft.  Worth,  Dallas, 
Houston  and  Atlanta  markets. 

The  campaign  introduced  a 
new  gasoline  and  motor  oil.  New 
Flite-Fuel  and  New  Trop-Artic, 
and  ties  in  a  new  station  design 
program.  Representing  a  10% 
budget  increase,  the  campaign 
includes  sponsorship  of  TV  news 
and  weather  reports  in  75  mar¬ 
kets,  TV  spots  in  45  additional 
markets  and  5,000  outdoor 
posters.  Radio  spots  are  also 
planned. 

Gillette  To  Spend 
$1 'Million  in  Push 


May  22  and  June  5;  Friday 
Night  Fights  on  radio-TV ;  Big 
League  Baseball  on  TV  every 
Saturday  afternoon ;  Gillette’s 
200  radio  disc  jockeys;  and  two- 
page  spreads  in  key  trade  jour¬ 
nals. 

Boston  Dailies  Get 
RR^s  Color  Splash 

Boston 

In  a  bold  challenge  to  locali¬ 
ties  north  of  here  to  prove  that 
they  want  and  will  support  bet¬ 
ter  rail  service,  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  used  two-color, 
full-page  ads  in  Boston  dailies 
to  announce  it  is  adding  50  new 
commuter  trains  to  its  major 
runs. 

There  are  18  cities  that  gain 
better  train  ser\'ice  through  the 
move. 

Following  the  trend  of  its  re¬ 
cent  ad  series  clearly  aimed  at 
winning  commuter  attention  and 
sympathy  (E&P,  Feb.  13,  page 
26),  the  present  ad  is  headlined: 
“Yes,  there  are  commuters  who 
love  a  railroad.”  A  real  life 
B&M  conductor,  used  as  the 
model,  is  shown  with  the  imprint 
of  a  kiss  on  his  cheek,  the  only 
touch  of  red  in  the  ad. 


Ha^opian  Joins  Ayer 


Boston 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  will 
put  more  than  $1,000,000  in  ad- 


Detroit 


Steamship 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

“On  several  occasions  lait 
winter  and  this  spring,”  Jfr 
Goerl  said,  “the  Bremen  carried 
more  passengers  than  some  o( 
her  most  formidable  competitors 
on  parallel  sailings.  The  ship 
also  fared  extremely  well  in  the 
West  Indies  cruise  business,  and 
at  a  time  that  was  hectic.  First 
there  was  the  steel  strike.  Then 
Castro’s  shennanigans  posed 
serious  problems  for  steamship 
lines.  Finally,  most  calls  at 
Havana,  ordinarily  a  popular 
port,  were  cancelled.  There  were 
more  ships  making  more  cruises 
in  the  1959-60  season  than  ever 
before.” 

Mr.  Goerl,  whose  agency  is  si 
old  hand  at  travel  and  traiu- 
portation  advertising,  said  that 
his  client  is  well  pleased  with 
results  of  its  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  He  admitted  that  the 
first  cruise  of  the  Bremen  wu 
announced  too  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Despite  this,  he  added,  the 
sailing  was  still  considered  sue 
cessful. 

The  ship’s  second  cruise,  ad¬ 
vertised  as  “The  Cruise  of  the 
Year,”  was  almost  sold  out,  and 
the  third  cruise,  plugged  as  the 
“Cruise  Par  Excellence,”  wai 
not  only  full,  but  had  a  long 
waiting  list  of  passengers. 

“As  I  said  before,  newspapen 
do  a  wonderful  job  in  getting 
our  client’s  message  across  in 
the  markets  where  there  is  the 
greatest  concentration  of  travel 
prospects.  We  plan  to  continue 
using  newspapers  for  some  time 
to  come,”  Mr.  Goerl  said. 

• 

Dailies  Up  Combo 
Ad  Rate  To  38c 

Effective  July  1,  the  combina¬ 
tion  rate  for  the  Green  Bop 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette,  Appletn 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent  Interurbia 
Market  will  become  38c  per  line, 
divided  between  the  two  papen 
on  the  following  basis:  Green 
Bay — 20c;  Appleton  18c  per  line. 

The  rate  revision  does  not 
affect  the  regular  single  paper 
rates  which  remain  at  22c  per 
line  for  the  Post-Crescent  and 
24c  per  line  for  the  Prem 
Gazette. 

Wax  Paper  Insert 

St.  Louis 

The  first  six-color  full-page  ad 
to  run  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 


Louis  T.  Hagopian,  director  of  Democrat  appeared  recCTt^  ss 

_ _ _ _ _  _ , _ _ _ advertising  and  sales  promotion  an  insert  sheet  of  FRESnrsp 

vertising  behind  its  four- week  for  Plymouth  since  1956,  has  waxed  paper.  The 

1960  Father’s  Day  promotion.  joined  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  type  wax  paper,  a  . 

The  drive  (via  Maxon,  Inc.)  as  account  supervisor  on  the  Badger  Paper  Mills,  ^ -jl 
will  include  full-color  Sunday  Plymouth-De Soto- Valiant  ac-  tigo,  Wis.,  was  first  print^ 
comic  ads  in  224  newspapers  on  count.  color,  then  wax  was  app  i 
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[Lenoir  Chambers 

1  editor,  the  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 

:  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  for 
Editorial  Writing  in  1959 


Lenoir  Chambers,  who  has  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  distinguished  editorial  writing,  was 
a  varsity  football  player  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  class  of  1914.  “I  was  a  lousy 
halfback,”  he  says.  He  also  won  varsity  let¬ 
ters  in  basketball  and  tenriis.  “I  wasn’t  much 
at  those,  either,”  he  says.  His  classroom  let¬ 
ters  cannot  be  minimized  so  easily:  they 
spell  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

The  editor  of  The  Virginian-Pilot  is  a  mod¬ 
est  man  and  a  scholar.  The  first  character¬ 
istic  has  endeared  him  to  his  associates  (our 
whole  plant,  from  copyboys  to  mechanics, 
celebrated  when  he  won  the  prize).  The  sec¬ 
ond  characteristic  has  made  him  a  great 
newspaperman.  Scholarly  ways,  courtesy  and 
consistent  judgment  helped  him  steer  The 
Virginian-Pilot  through  the  school  segrega¬ 
tion  crisis  to  a  reasonable  and  moderate  con¬ 
clusion. 

Scholarship  also  produced  his  definitive  bi¬ 
ography  of  Confederate  General  Stonewall 
Jackson,  published  last  fall  by  William  Mor¬ 
row.  But  that’s  the  subject  for  another  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  cheering  squad.  What  amazes  us 
is  that  Lenoir  Chambers  could  bring  his  1 2- 
year  study  of  Jackson  to  fulfillment  while 
weathering  the  sternest  challenge  of  his  edi¬ 
torial  career  on  The  Virginian-Pilot.  He  is 
quite  a  man. 

For  our  editorial  page  Chambers’  latest 
honor  provides  a  unique  satisfaction.  His 
predecessor,  the  late  Louis  Jaffe,  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writing  in  1928, 
the  year  before  Lenoir  Chambers  joined  us 
as  associate  editor.  In  1950  Lenoir  Chambers 
picked  up  and  carried  on  The  Virginian- 
Pilot  editorial  page  tradition. 

The  steadiness  of  The  Virginian-Pilot  edi¬ 
torial  page,  we  are  convinced,  was  a  major 
factor  in  Norfolk’s  ability  to  ride  out  the 
school  segregation  storm.  The  Virginian- 
Pilot’s  editorial  page  has  always  been  a  con¬ 
tributing  force  in  the  tremendous  growth  of 
Tidewater  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  We 
salute  Lenoir  Chambers  and  the  great  tradi¬ 
tion  that  he  has  carried  forward. 


I  The  Virginian -Pilot 

I 


Norfolk-Portsmouth,  Virginia 


labor  leaders),  the  secondary  and  commonpluce  class  of 
dates  seeking  the  personal  and  political  p«»wfr  of  the  Pre« 
(save  only  his  crony  in  Americans  for  Democratic  j 
Humphrey,  who  is  praised  throughout  a  whole  unangry 
ter)  in  a  critical  era  of  crisis  when  the  President’s  a\ 
power  conceivably  could  mean  progress  or  extincth 
civilization. 


ru/in  J 


umn 


-4ngry  romment  is  »  ■“ 

fallout  (whirh  the  editor  insists  is  \'irtually 
debate  in  the  waninK  Administration  and 
racial  inteicration. 

While  this  anfcer  at  men  and  matters  is  •;ci 
debate  and  derisicm,  its  elTertivenf^  would  l>e 
not  carefully  controlled  and  concentrated  anfrer. 

A  whole  chapter,  “With  All  Deliberate  l^ck  of  Speed”  is 
used  to  lash  out  with  some  justification  at  white  extremists 
but  Negro  pressure  groups  nf)t  only  are  blameless  but  don’t 
exist  in  this  self-proclaimed  book  of  bile.  Scathing  scorn  for 
whites  from  President  down  to  Southern  redneck,  but  nirt 
a  word  of  disapproval  of  self-serving  indicted  Hulan  Jick 
and  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  loudest  Negro  voices  in  the  land. 
Newspapers  are  battered  and  beaten,  but  lousy  and  lying  tele- 
vision  escapes. 


offered,  too,  about  the  lioinb,  about  nadtv 
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on  the  downcw  of 

Iierative  of  netted 
enhanced  if  it 


An  Angry  Editor 


Anger  is  in  short  supply  today  in  press  and  politics.  Con¬ 
formity  is  considered  godlike.  Individuality  is  avoided  as 
something  sinister  and  subversive,  disturbing  to  the  common 
comfort,  complacency,  apathy.  ^ 

So  it’s  gratifying  to  have  ■  '^^■|||[||||^^| 

a  metropolitan  newspaper  edi- 
tor  explode  in  righteous  anger 
as  James  A.  Wechsler,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Post,  does  in 

“Reflections  of  an  Angry  Mid-  W 

die- Aged  Editor”  (Random 

House),  due  for  May  17  pub-  _  '■/' 

.  k  /. 

There  are  Wechsleresque  ■  /' 

blasts  at  such  natural  and  ex¬ 
pected  targets  of  the  fiery  edi¬ 
tor  as  Time,  the  Hoovers  (Her¬ 
bert  and  J.  Edgar),  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  (labor  ranks  seem  fault¬ 
less,  but  there  is  admission  of  less  than  sanctity  among  some 


James  A.  Wechsler 


ENTERPRISE  MAKES 
THE  DIFFERENCE 


You're  armed  to  win  your  way  into  any  living  room 
with  NEA's  selection  of  family-fun  comics.  Fifteen 
daily  comics  developed  through  NEA  Enterprise 
and  included  in  the  NEA  Full  Service  offer  a  variety 
of  interest  and  entertainment  for  your  readers. 
There  are  panels  and  strips — some  time-tested 
and  proven;  others  new  and  rapidly  gaining 
popularity — that  will  appeal  to  the  many-tasted, 
many-aged  millions  that  enjoy  the  funnies. 


“Of  one  thinfr  I  am  certain:  there  is  no  shortag 
new  enterin’ises  in  liberal  journalism.  The  con8« 
magazines  and  newspapers  alik^— is  crowded  wit 
and  middle-aged,  who  would  be  happier  in  a  diffe 
for  whom  the  area  of  choice  is  now  acutely  lin 
Avenue  harbors  others  who  still  occasionally  di 
creative  i-ndeavors  than  the  promotion  of  toothpaste. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for 


Newspaper  Enterprise 

Association 

NEW  YOtK  •  CLEVELAND 


What  makes  a  newspaper  great  ? 
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Africa  today  is  a  fascinating  com¬ 
bination  of  Ju-Ju  witchcraft  and 
General  Motors,  reports  Robert 
Hewett,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  on-the-spot  correspondent. 

A  shiny  American  automobile 
chattering  down  a  bumpy  trail  at 
60  mph,  with  a  carefree  Nigerian  at 
the  wheel  who  trusts  in  two  kinds  of 
magic— the  white-devil  power  of  the 
modem  machine  and  the  fetish  bag 
swinging  from  the  mirror:  these 
symbolize  Africa’s  headlong  race  to 
independence,  rushing  in  50  years 
through  the  social,  cultural  and 
economic  changes  Europe  took  500 
years  to  make. 

And  for  all  his  freeway  aplomb 
and  technique,  the  Nigerian  driver 
still  places  his 
greater  faith  in 
the  dirty  leather 
pouch  containing 
a  dried  monkey 
brain,  some 
groimd-up  gazelle 
bones,  a  withered 
scrap  of  crocodile 
skin  and  two 
rusty  bolts  from  Bob  and  Mary  Hawatt 


a  World  War  II  transport  plane. 

Hewett  and  his  photographer- 
wife,  Mary,  set  out  last  fall  on  a 
jolting  19,500-mile  tour  through 
Black  Africa,  from  the  Cape  to 
Sudan,  from  Gambia  to  Somaliland. 
The  jolts  were  evident,  too,  through¬ 
out  Hewett’s  dispatches  from  the 
seething  Dark  Continent,  where 
primitive  minds  are  fighting  their 
way  to  the  light  of  modem  freedom. 

As  news  from  Africa  mounts  in 
violence,  and  exotic  place-names, 
tribes  and  leaders  make  strange 
headlines,  newspaper  readers  in 
America’s  Upper  Midwest  have  been 
prepared  by  Bob  Hewett  for  a  bet¬ 
ter,  wider  understanding  of  the 
people  and  the  problems,  the  para¬ 
doxes  and  contradictions,  of  the 
African  scene. 

His  25-article  series,  “Today’s 
Africa,”  has  been  acclaimed  by 


United  Nations  officials,  teachers 
and  journalism  students  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  of  background  reporting  and 
a  shmwd  analysis  of  political  issues 
and  pressures — in  a  land  swept  by 
the  winds  of  change. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
have  access  to  virtually  every  im¬ 
portant  news-gathering  service,  but 
believe  that  only  through  meaning¬ 
ful  extra  coverage  of  key  areas  and 
events  by  their  own  staff  members  can 
good  newspapers  fulfill  their  obliga¬ 
tion  of  keeping  readers  informed  on 
daily  developments  and  significant 
trends. 

Such  extra  effort  to  add  under¬ 
standing,  depth  and  focus  to  world 
news  continues  to  maintain,  for  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  the 
confidence  and  loyalty  of  the  largest 
newspaper  audience  in  the  3H -state 
Upper  Midwest. 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


EVENING 


MORNING  &  SUNDAY 


650.000  SUNDAY  •  515.000  DAILY. 

JOHN  COWLES.  Praidtnt  Copyright  1960.  MinneapoUa  SUr  and  Tribune  Co. 


J-Edueation 
Day  Set 
For  Oct.  17 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Most  of  Interns  Rave 
About  Work  in  Field 


around. 


Named  to  Faculty  been  received  so  far  from  vari- 

_  ,,  ous  press  associations. 

_  „  ,  Chairman  of  the  committee 

Dean  Earl  F.  English  an- 

nounced  at  the  annual  Journal-  n^^nager  of  the  Florida  Press 
ism  Banquet  May  6  the  appoint-  Association, 
ment  of  Paul  L.  Myhre,  asso-  ^ 

date  editor  and  editorial  writer  ll  •»  l 

on  the  Cleveland  (O.)  News  for  ^®Mt  to  Hospital 
the  past  10  years,  to  be  lecturer  LewisTOWN,  Pa. 

in  journalism  at  the  University  A  37-year-old  gunman  who 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal-  held  Lewistown  Sentinel  pub- 
ism.  Mr.  Myhre  has  had  more  Hsher  C.  V.  Rowland  at  gun- 
than  30  years  of  newspaper  ex-  point  recently,  after  firing  one 
perience  since  graduating  from  shot  at  him  and  missing,  has 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  been  committed  to  Farview  State 
with  an  A.B.  degree  in  1929.  Hospital,  an  institution  for  the 
•  criminally  insane.  The  man. 

Track  Meet  Draws  Charles  J.  Lynch,  a  laborer 

wanted  a  religious  article  puo- 
Norfolk,  Va.  lished. 

The  Virginian-Pilot  Relays  • 

continue  to  attract  the  largest  *  i  i  c> 

crowds  ever  to  witness  track  Station 

meets  in  Virginia.  The  seventh  Albany,  Ga. 

running  on  April  23  brought  out  The  Albany  Herald,  operator 


Everywhere, 
important  men  with 
important  space  programs 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
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he  “makes”  your 
deadlines 

when  the  President 
makes  news! 

If  you’ve  ever  been  assigned  to  cover  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  on  his  travels  around 
the  country,  you’ll  know  this  man  well. 

His  name  is  Carroll  S.  Linkins  . . .  usually  called 
“Link.”  He’s  the  “White  House  Press  Man”  for 
Western  Union,  and  it’s  been  his  special  job  for 
twenty-six  years  to  see  that  the  stories  you  write 
get  “on  the  wire”  promptly. 

Whether  it’s  a  political  convention,  a  flying  trip 
or  a  whistle-stop  tour,  you’ll  find  “Link”  and  his 
men  on  the  job,  getting  the  news  out  fast. 

“Link”  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  finest  telegraph  service  in  the  world,  as  are 
all  35,000  Western  Union  employees  .  .  .  striving 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  press  and  the  public 
all  the  time! 


WESTERN  UNION 


Background  Pages 
In  Toronto  Dailies 

By  James  Montages 


Toronto 

The  three  Toronto  dailies  are 
g^>ing  all  out  to  give  their 
readers  the  news  behind  the 
news.  For  almost  a  year  now  the 
morning  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  and  the  evening  Toronto 
Telegram  and  Toronto  Daily 
Star  have  been  devoting  all  of 
page  7,  opposite  the  editorial 
page,  to  background  articles  on 
local,  provincial,  national  and 
international  news. 

All  advertising  has  been 
dropped  from  page  7,  and  the 
papers  have  been  competing  for 
readership  in  the  quality  of  their 
background  stories  and  experi¬ 
menting  with  layouts  and  pic¬ 
torial  presentations  to  catch  the 
eye.  The  editors  and  editorial 
men  in  charge  of  the  page  on 
each  paper  do  not  claim  to  be 
competing  against  each  other, 
but  rather  against  the  weekly 
news  magazines  and  the  com¬ 
mentators  on  television  and 
radio. 

Both  the  Globe  and  Mail  and 
Telegram  depend  almost  entirely 


for  page  7  content  on  staff  re¬ 
porters  in  world  capitals.  The 
morning  paper  also  uses  special 
articles  from  the  New  York 
Times,  London  Times  and  Lon¬ 
don  Observer.  The  Star  has,  in 
addition  to  its  own  staff  people, 
freelance  contributors  who  are 
specialists  in  various  fields,  and 
from  time  to  time  buys  back¬ 
ground  articles  from  such  papers 
as  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
the  Manchester  Guardian. 

None  of  the  papers  could  at¬ 
tribute  specific  circulation  gains 
to  page  7  articles.  Charles 
Templeton,  in  charge  of  the 
Star’s  page,  said  policy  would 
not  permit  revealing  figures 
from  a  readership  survey.  The 
Telegram’s  editor,  B.  T.  Richard¬ 
son,  pointed  out  that  last  year’s 
readership  survey  made  by  Can¬ 
adian  Facts  Ltd.  did  not  have 
specific  questions  on  page  7.  He 
showed  that  the  survey  had  re¬ 
ported  that  53%  of  the  readers 
questioned  had  found  the  Tele¬ 
gram’s  editorial  page  good,  that 
5%  of  the  readers  turned  to 
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page  7  as  one  of  the  first  four 
pages  read.  The  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail’s  managing  editor, 
E.  C.  Phelan,  stated  no  reader- 
ship  survey  had  been  made  on 
the  page  for  some  time. 

The  layout  experimentation 
which  the  Telegram  is  doing 
with  page  7  “shows  that  news¬ 
papers  should  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  promotion  value  of 
the  graphic  arts,”  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  explained.  The  paper  is  cen¬ 
tering  attention  on  the  page 
with  photographic  as  well  as 
line-drawing  illustrations.  When 
the  Telegram  started  the  page 
it  used  columnists  with  a  stereo¬ 
typed  layout.  Now  the  page 
never  looks  the  same  two  days 
running,  and  the  main  back¬ 
ground  story  deals  with  the  ma¬ 
jor  news  events  of  the  previous 
few  days. 

No  Bias  in  Bylines 

Mr.  Templeton  said  the  major 
difference  tetween  the  editorial 
page  features  and  those  of  page 
7  for  the  reader  lay  in  the  byline. 
The  reader  survey  which  the 
paper  had  taken  showed  that 
many  readers  felt  a  bylined 
background  story  would  not  be 
biased.  The  survey  had  revealed 
that  readers  felt  an  unsigned 
article  or  editorial  would  be 
written  to  prove  a  point,  thus 
have  bias.  The  bylined  pieces, 
whether  by  local  or  syndicated 
writers  would  tell  the  back¬ 
ground  after  careful  study  by 
the  writer. 

The  morning  paper  has  a  more 
scholarly  approach,  the  evening 
papers  go  in  for  more  graphic 
arts  and  more  sensational  treat¬ 
ment. 

There  has  been  some  raiding 
of  talent  between  the  papers 
and  various  Canadian  maga¬ 
zines,  with  most  such  talent 
turning  up  as  page  7  feature 
writers  and  make-up  staff  on  the 
three  papers. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  uses  page 
7  also  for  series  of  articles  on 
education,  health,  and  social  de¬ 
velopments,  which  later  appear 
in  broklet  form.  Currently  it  has 
been  carrying  Anthony  Eden’s 
memoirs  on  this  page,  along  with 
special  articles  on  international 
events,  education,  local  and  na¬ 
tional  news  developments.  On 
Saturdays  it  carries  an  addi¬ 
tional  page  of  the  week’s  news 
developments  in  brief. 

Both  evening  papers  have  also 
in  the  past  half  year  brought  in 
a  large  number  of  local  daily 
columnists  on  theatre,  electronic 
entertainment,  music,  books  and 
art,  and  on  general  topics.  Both 
evening  papers  are  filled  with 
columnists,  some  of  whom  wage 
word  battles  with  other  column¬ 
ists  on  the  same  paper. 
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Canadian  Dailies 
Elect  Southam  j 

Tobonto  ^ 

R.  W.  Southam,  publisher  of  * 
the  Ottawa  Citizen,  was  elected  ' 
president  of  the  Canadian  Daily  I 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  41st  annual  meetini;  ; 
here  last  week. 

J.  R.  H.  Sutherland,  of  the  ! 
New  Glasgow  (N.  S.)  Newt,  '[ 
was  elected  first  vicepresident 
and  J.  S.  Keate,  publisher  of  the  j 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Daily  Timet,  \ 
was  elected  second  vicepresident. 
D.  S.  Perigoe,  Toronto  Telegram, 
was  elected  treasurer. 

Macdonald  to  Re«ipi 

Ian  H.  Macdonald,  who  has 
been  general  manager  of  the 
association  for  19  years,  notified 
the  meeting  that,  for  purely  per¬ 
sonal  reasons,  he  would  be  re¬ 
signing  at  the  expiration  of  his 
present  contract  in  12  months 
time. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  appointed 
general  manager  in  1941  after 
an  extensive  experience  in  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  newspaper 
circles. 

• 

Dinner  for  1 600 
Marks  Centennial 

Oslo 

On  May  14th,  Aftenpotten 
celebrated  its  100th  birthday 
with  a  dinner  party  for  its  1,600 
employees. 

Aftenposten  is  the  only  Nor¬ 
wegian  newspaper  and  one  of 
the  few  in  Europe  to  publish 
both  a  morning  and  an  evening 
edition.  The  morning  edition  is 
the  main  one. 

Founded  in  1860  by  Christian 
Schibsted,  whose  descendants 
still  own  the  paper,  Aftenposten 
is  politically  independent,  wd  * 
staunch  supporter  of  liberal 
trade  policies, 
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In  New  England  . . . 
construction  keeps 


going  up 


Contracts  hit  better  than  1.8  billion  dollars 
last  year.  But  that’s  nothing  to  what’s  ahead. . . 

In  Massachusetts,  Minneapolis-Honeywell 
opened  its  new  Datamatic  Div.  training  center 
at  Wellesley  ...  New  England  Gas  &  Electric 
announced  plans  for  a  41-million  office  building 
in  Cambridge  .  .  .  Ionics,  Inc.,  in  the  same  city, 
purchased  a  71/2  acre  tract  in  Waltham  for  a 
new  plant .  .  .  Transitron  Electric,  High  Volt¬ 
age  Engineering,  Sylvania  Lighting,  Trim 
Alloys,  Raytheon,  General  Motors,  Prophy¬ 
lactic  Brush  are  all  building. 

Fuller  Brush  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  just  ded¬ 
icated  its  new  6.5  million  dollar  plant . . .  Airflo 
Instruments  are  building  in  South  Windsor  .  .  . 
Scovill  is  spending  millions  in  Waterbury  .  .  . 
Keller-Wildhen  Pottery  has  a  new  93-acre  site 
for  a  plant  in  Kensington  .  .  .  Polymer  Indus¬ 
tries  working  on  a  new  plant  at  Springdale  .  .  . 
Lewis  Engineering  is  building  in  Naugatuck 
. . .  and  United  Illuminating  of  Bridgeport  has 
$21  million  for  new  construction  this  year. 

In  Rhode  Island,  ground  has  been  broken  for 
the  big  new  Grant  Money-Meters  Co.  plant. 
In  Maine,  L.  C.  Evans  Shoe  Co.  is  moving  into 
its  new  facilities  .  .  .  General  Electronics  Lab¬ 
oratories  have  a  new  plant  in  New  Hampshire 
•  • .  in  neighboring  Vermont,  the  George  Little 
Press  christened  its  new  building. 

Why  don’t  you  start  building  more  business 
for  yourself  via  New  England’s  leading  news¬ 
papers  ?  What  better  place  for  profits  than  right 
here  in  the  middle  of  such  progress? 


here 


Sell  New  England 

with  NEWSPAPERS 

This  canpaign  sponsored  by  those  newspaper  leadersi 

M4fNE— .Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burlington 
Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

M4SS4CHUSErTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitch¬ 
burg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North  .^dams  Transcript  (E),  Pitts¬ 
field  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E). 

NEW  H4MPSHiaE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E). 

RHODE  ISL4ND — Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  (M&E).  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  (M),  New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water¬ 
bury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Waterbury  Republican 
(M&S). 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

Ethics  Code 
Sent  to  PR 
Practitioners 

A  new  step  toward  reflation 
of  public  relations  practitioners 
was  taken  by  the  American 
Public  Relations  Association  at 
White  Sulphur  Spring,  W.  Va., 
recently. 

Adopting  the  second  code  of 
ethics  in  its  16-year  history,  the 
association's  board  of  governors 
sent  it  to  the  1200  members  for 
ratification. 

H.  Walton  Cloke,  reelected 
president,  declared  this  week  he 
was  confident  of  favorable 
action. 

Mr.  Cloke,  of  Kaiser  Indus¬ 
tries  Corp.,  Washington,  said 
the  code  replaces  one  adopted  in 
1948,  but  now  considered  out¬ 
moded.  Mr.  Cloke  is  a  former 
New  York  Times  Washington 
bureau  staffer. 

In  seven  of  nine  points  the 
code  pledges  APRA  members  to 
adhere  to  ethics  based  on  public 
interest,  truth,  accuracy  and 
good  taste;  to  merit  confidence 
of  all  public  information  media; 


to  aid  research,  education,  and 
information  training  programs 
designed  to  elevate  the  profes¬ 
sion;  to  consider  it  a  profes¬ 
sional  duty  to  fulfill  needs  of 
employers  to  the  best  of  ability, 
except  in  cases  in  deliberate 
variance  with  conscience  or  not 
in  accord  with  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  welfare;  to  tender  their  resig¬ 
nations  to  APRA  in  cases  where 
they  cannot  convince  clients  or 
employers  of  necessity  for  modi¬ 
fications;  and  to  support  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  code  by  filing 
formal  charges  with  the  board 
of  governors. 

The  last  two  points  provides 
for  hearings  of  complaints  be¬ 
fore  three  members  of  the  board 
of  governors  with  power  to 
censure,  suspend  or  expel. 

*  «  * 

PERSONAL  MENTION 

John  W.  Hillman,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier,  and  more  recently  in 
the  Personnel  Department,  Mead 
Johnson  &  Company,  Evansville 
— to  community  relations  man¬ 
ager  in  the  Mead  Johnson  Public 
Relations  Department. 

#  •  * 

Sidney  Shore,  formerly  with 
United  Press  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  more  recently  copy  chief  and 
an  account  executive  with  Vern¬ 
on  Pope,  New  York  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm — to  public  relations 


account  executive,  Ketchum,  4-T7  1.  •  1 

MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  New  f^OUrir 

Pierre  Fraley,  former  medi-  WNU  Pricing 

cal  writer,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  ^ 

Bulletin — to  public  relations  con-  1  It  |T111T^YYIAti4 
sultant  for  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society. 

*  *  *  Western  Newspaper  Union 

Pat  Calhoun,  former  assist-  enjoined  this  week  in  a 

ant  to  the  director  of  public  consent  decree  from  engaging 
relations  and  advertising,  the  combination  or  program 

Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  prices  or  conditions  for 

Springs,  W.  Va.  —  to  news  de-  the  sale  of  printing^  mschinery, 
partment,  Keyser  (W.  Va.)  equipinent  or  supplies. 
News-Tribune.  WNU,  distributor  of  printing 

♦  •  *  machinery  and  equipment,  wu 

A.  M.  Rochlen,  formerly  vice-  restrained  from  i^uiring 

president  for  Douglas  Aircraft  maiiufacturer,  distributor  or 
—  to  vicepresident.  Hill  and  dealer  in  printing  machinery, 
Knowlton,  Inc.,  international  equipment  or  supplies,  to  adhere 
public  relations  firm,  working  suggrated  or 

out  of  the  Los  Angeles  office,  specified  price  at  which  snek 
He  will  continue  as  a  special  Pr^ucts  are  sold, 
consultant  for  Douglas.  „  Federal  Judge  Sylvester  J. 


A  Professional 

Approach ... 

PLANNED  TO  MED  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Named  as  co-conspirators,  but 


He  will  continue  as  a  special  Pr^uets  are  sold, 
consultant  for  Douglas.  Federal  Judge  Sylvester  J. 

*  «  *  Ryan  signed  the  judgment.  The 

xrr  .XT  Anti  Trust  Division  of  the  De- 

Wesp  to  Kraus  PR  partment  of  Justice  had  filed 

Chicago  a  complaint  against  WNU, 
Richard  Hull  Wesp,  former  charging  unlawful  restrainti 
Chicago  newspaperman  and  and  monopolies  in  violation  of 
more  recently  with  Chicago  pub-  the  Sherman  Act. 
lie  Illations  firms  of  Marin  E.  Named  as  co-conspirators,  bnt 
Janis  Co.  and  Theodore  R.  Sills,  not  defendants,  were  J.  M. 
has  joined  the  PR  firm  of  Herb-  Huber  Corp.;  Potdevin  Machine 
ert  M.  Kraus  &  Co.  as  copy  Co.;  Chandler  and  Price  Co.; 
chief.  He  formerly  worked  for  Acme  Steel  Co.;  American 
the  Associated  Press  and  Chi-  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.;  Vri- 
cago’s  American.  kotype  Corp.;  Printing  Machin- 

•  *  *  ery  Co.;  H.  R.  Rouse  and  Co.; 

Crnvi*  Universal  Mono-Tabular  and 

xrrove  Tromuiea  Robertson,  Photo-Mechanix,  Inc. 

Chicago  The  judgment  also  enjoins 
Hairy  A.  Grove  has  been  ap-  WNU  from  allocating,  dividing 
pointed  Bowling  and  Billiard  or  apportioning  territories,  mar- 
Division  public  relations  man-  kets  or  customers  for  the  mann- 
ager  for  Brnnswick-Blake-Col-  facture,  sale  or  distribution  of 
lender  Company.  He  joined  the  printing  machinery,  equipmoit 
film’s  public  relations  depart-  or  supplies, 
ment  in  1958.  For  five  years,  he  Judge  Ryan  ordered  WNU  to 
was  a  reporter  and  later  assist-  terminate  within  30  days  any 
ant  state  editor  of  the  Waterloo  provisions  of  any  contract  with 
(Iowa)  Daily  Courier.  any  of  the  co-conspirators  which 


or  supplies. 

Judge  Ryan  ordered  WNU  to 


(Iowa)  Daily  Courier.  any  of  the  co-conspirators  which 

•  fixes  or  purports  to  fix  the 

Realtors’  Plaf|ue  prices  at  which  printing  machin- 

XT  T  equipment  or  supplies  shall 

Camden,  N.  J.  third  persons. 

The  Couner-Post  is  the  first  WNU  was  also  restrained  for 
recipient  of  the  Camden  County  jq  years  from  entering  into  any 
Board  of  Realtors  Meritorious  “plan  or  program”  with  Emy  (rf 
Award,  '^e  plaque  •  •  •  **Tor  the  co-conspirators  “which  sug- 
elevating  living  standards  in  the  g^g^^g  which  purports  to  sag- 
county  by  promoting  rehabilita-  gggt  resale  prices  for  the 

tion,  redevelopment  and  socio-  printing  machinery, 

economic  advaii^cement”  .  .  .  w^  equipment  or  supplies.” 
accepted  for  the  newspaper  by 
Miss  Jane  A.  Stretch,  editor.  • 


Southam  Profit 
Cup  for  Service  Montmal 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  Net  income  of  $795,7W  w 

Otha  Gresham,  Seguin  Enter-  $1.06  a  shaie  is  reported  by 
prise,  was  elected  president  and  Southam  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  thw 
Walter  Daetwyler,  Pleasanton  months  ended  March 
Express,  vicepresident  by  South  compares  with  net  of  $899,186  w 
Texas  Press  Association  at  the  $1.20  a  share  for  the  corres^n 
annual  convention  here.  The  ing  period  of  last  year,  u 
Pleasanton  Express  was  revenue  was  $9,131,112,  up 
awarded  the  cup  for  outstanding  $8,597,822  in  the  year-ear 
community  service.  periods. 
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■r  HOW  DOES  THE  AVERAGE  RUSSIAN  FEEL  ABOUT 
EISENHOWER'S  TRIP  TO  RUSSIA? 

IT  WHAT  WAS  HIS  REACTION  TO  KHRUSHCHEV'S  VISIT  TO 
AMERICA  LAST  YEAR? 

■r  WHAT  EFFECT  HAS  KHRUSHCHEV'S  LIBERALIZATION  POLICY 
had  on  the  average  RUSSIAN? 


MARK  GAYN 

Born  in  China,  educated  abroad,  he  speaks, 
rods  and  writes  5  of  the  major  Communist 
languages.  Has  lived  extensively  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Currently  staff  expert  on  Rus¬ 
sian  affairs  for  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  and 
Star  Weekly.  (The  New  York  Times  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor  are  the  only  other 
North  American  papers  which  maintain  full¬ 
time  staff  experts  in  this  held.) 

Author  of  THE  RED  WORLD  —  a  weekly 
syndicated  column  on  current  affairs  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  Formerly 
with  the  old  Chicago  Sun  Foreign  Service 
in  Korea  and  Japan  (1945-47,)  and  a  Euro¬ 
pean  contributor  to  NANA  (1948-50.)  One- 
tiro  staffer  for  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Time  and  Newsweek. 


These  and  other  questions  will  be  answered  in  Mark  Gayn’s 
penetrating  background  series  on  the  human  side  of  the 
Russian  people.  He  is  preparing  a  colorful,  illustrated  ten- 
part  series  on  how  the  average  Russian  thinks,  feels  and  acts 
in  1960. 


He  will  report  on:  Russian  ways  of  life  and  work;  Soviet  school¬ 
ing;  changes  in  Soviet  society;  how  Russian  youth  behaves 
and  what  it  dreams  about;  how  they  have  fun,  get  married, 
go  to  court  and  get  buried ;  what  one  can  buy  from  the  great 
GUM  department  store  (the  Macy’s  of  Russia,)  to  the  black 
markets  of  Uzbekistan ;  the  rural  Russian  and  what  he  is  like. 

Gayn,  one  of  the  rare  Western  correspondents  who  is  fluent 
in  Russian,  comes  up  with  an  intimate  glimpse  of  the  Soviet 
people  in  every  walk  of  life.  His  travels  are  taking  him  to  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Leningrad,  then  deep  into  Central  Asia  to  Samarkand 
and  Tashkent.  Later  he  visits  Baku  in  Georgia,  where  Stalin 
was  an  idol.  On  Mayday,  he  was  in  Stalingrad. 

Starting  May  29,  these  1200  word  articles  will  terminate  before 
President  Eisenhower  arrives  in  Russia.  They  will  give  your 
readers  a  better  understanding  of  the  news  reports  which  will 
flood  out  of  Russia  during  his  visit. 


Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  of  giving  your  subscribers  that  essential  background 
information  towards  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  Russian  people  and  what  may 
be  reported  during  President  Eisenhower’s  visit  there  this  coming  June. 


WIRE,  or  better  still  CALL  COLLECT 
and  reserve  your  territory 

TORONTO  STAR  SYNDICATE 


W  Kii9  St.,  VV.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 


Em  3-2211 


J.  F.  Cherrier,  Mgr. 


Editor  Mitchell  Retires; 
Built  Appreciation  Funds 


Union  City,  N.J,  ' 
John  Mitchell,  editor  of  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch  since  1941,  retired  i 
April  30,  after  more  than  42  ' 
years  on  that  daily  newspaper.  1 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  credited  with 
making:  it  a  tradition  with  that 
newspaper  to  raise  “Public  Ap¬ 
preciation”  funds  for  widows 
and  small  children  of  policemen 
and  hremen  killed  in  line  of 
duty  in  the  Hudson  Dispatch 
circulation  area. 

(Juick  Goal 

The  last  fund,  with  a  j?oal  of 
$5,000,  was  reached  in  10  days. 
The  final  check  presented  was 
for  a  little  less  than  $5,400.  This 
made  a  grand  total  of  nearly 
$124,000  raised  in  such  funds 
and  including  the  $51,482.60 
that  was  collected  in  about  three 
months  for  seven  blinded  veter¬ 
ans  of  World  War  2. 

The  first  fund  for  the  families 
of  two  firemen  was  started  in 
1917  by  Philip  A.  Payne,  who 
was  then  city  editor.  Mr.  Payne, 
later  managing  editor  of  New 
York  Daily  News  and  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  died  on  “Old 
Glory”  in  1927  in  the  ill-fated 
project,  which  was  to  have  been 
the  first  passenger  airplane  to 
fly  non-stop  from  the  U.  S.  to 
Rome. 

The  first  of  these  funds 
started  by  Mr.  Mitchell  was  in 
1922  for  the  widow  and  baby  of 
a  patrolman  killed  by  bandits 
while  gpiarding  a  payroll. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  a  pen  he 
values  highly.  It  was  used  by 
former  Gov.  Harold  G.  Hoffman 
in  signing  a  bill  banning  the 
promiscuous  use  of  fireworks  in 
the  state.  For  years  Mr.  Mitchell 
campaigned  to  get  that  law  en¬ 
acted  in  1937. 

In  1928  the  editor  formed 
Hudson  Dispatch  Leap  Year 
Birthday  Club  with  11  members. 

High  family  Income  ! 

BIG  population  Center 

MAKES  THE 

Cleveland  Market 

larger  in  retail  sales  than 
any  one  of  35  entire  states! 

WRITE 

WIRE 

RHONE 

C  L  E  E  L  A  N  D 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward 


who  had  been  bom  on  Feb.  29. 
Every  four  years  since  he  pre¬ 
sided  at  a  Leap  Year  Club  party. 
This  year  there  were  87  mem¬ 
bers. 

Mr.  Mitchell  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Bedford 
(Va.)  Bulletin.  At  18,  he  was 
named  as  a  teacher  assigned  to 
a  mountain  district,  where  he 
taught  kindergarten  and  gram¬ 
mar  grades  in  a  one-room 
schoolhouse.  One  of  his  pupils 
was  larger  than  he  was  and  al¬ 
most  as  old. 

After  the  school  term  ended 
in  1910  he  went  to  the  Bulletin, 
a  weekly. 

$10  a  Week 

He  tried  a  clerkship  with  the 
telephone  company  but  it  bored 
him  and  he  decided  he  must  get 
back  into  newspaper  work.  After 
trying  to  “make”  a  Philadelphia 
daily  without  success,  and  ^ter 
months  of  night  schooling,  he 
got  an  offer  of  $10  a  week  from 
Tottenville,  (Staten  Island) 
Transcript.  It  was  the  first  he 
had  ever  heard  of  the  place. 
After  less  than  a  year  on  that 
paper,  he  got  an  offer  to  be¬ 
come  a  reporter  on  Perth  Amboy 
(N.J.)  Evening  News,  a  daily 
on  which  Harold  G.  Hoffman 
was  a  reporter. 

It  was  there  that  he  became 
a  friend  of  Phillip  C.  Payne, 
who  later  went  to  the  Hudson 
Dispatch  and  recommended  Mr. 
Mitchell  to  Haddon  Ivins,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Mr.  Mitchell  went  to  Hudson 
Dispatch  in  1915. 

After  serving  with  the  Ma¬ 
rines  in  World  War  I  he  worked 
for  newspapers  in  New  York 
City  but  returned  to  the  Dis¬ 
patch  in  1927. 

More  than  1,000  persons  at¬ 
tended  a  retirement  dinner  for 
Mr.  Mitchell  recently. 


Paper  Helps  Rival^s 
Fund-Raising  Appeal 

JESISEY  City,  N.  J. 

Two  competitive  Hudson 
County  newspapers,  the  Jersey 
Journal  and  the  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch,  set  aside  their  rivalry 
last  week  in  behalf  of  a  fund 
for  the  family  of  Jersey  City’s 
Acting  Fire  Chief  Michael  J. 
Burke  who  was  killed  while  di¬ 
recting  a  fight  against  a  three- 
alarm  tenement  blaze. 

The  Jersey  Journal  in  a  front 
page  editorial  discouraged  sug¬ 
gestions  that  it  start  its  own 
fund  for  the  fireman’s  widow 
and  children  and  urged  that  con¬ 
tributions  be  sent  to  the  Hudson 
Dispatch  which  for  many  years 
had  raised  “appreciation  funds” 
for  the  families  of  public  safety 
men  who  die  on  duty. 

The  Journal  contributed  $100 
to  the  fund,  the  same  amount 
the  Hudson  Dispatch  contrib¬ 
uted.  Within  a  few  days  more 
than  $10,000  had  been  raised. 

The  Jersey  Journal  continued 
with  its  own  campaign  for 
making  aid  to  the  families  of 
firemen  and  policemen  killed  on 
duty  a  matter  of  legal  right 
rather  than  public  subscription: 
It  opened  an  editorial  campaign 
for  passage  of  two  bills  now  in 
the  Legislature  which  would  im¬ 
prove  the  present  $1,500  widows’ 
benefits. 


UnM  Pr^s 
lnt|hiational 

NE^tfSPICTUitES 
9m  Story 


Arizona  Paper 
Mill  Project 

Southwest  Forest  Industries, 
Inc.,  has  announced  plans  for  a 
newsprint  mill  in  Arizona. 

The  mill,  to  be  located  near 
Snowflake,  25  miles  south  of 
Holbrook,  near  the  largest 
single  stand  of  Ponderosa  Pine 
in  the  United  States,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  operations  March 
1,  1962,  with  a  capacity  of  75,- 
000  tons  per  year. 

Construction  contracts  for  the 
pulp  and  paper  mill,  power 
plant,  water  wells,  pipe  line, 
real  estate  location  of  a  rail¬ 
road  spur  truck  and  start-up 
expenses  will  total  more  than 
$34,000,000,  company  officials 
said. 

The  facility  will  also  produce 
65,000  tons  of  kraft  paper  per 
year. 

Contingent  on  completion  of 
the  mill,  company  officials  said 
the  Hearst  Corporation  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  purchase  50,000  tons 
of  newsprint  each  year  for  20 
years.  The  remaining  25,000 
tons  of  production  mill  be 
offered  to  papers  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico. 

EDITOR  dC  P 


Robert  L,  Meyert 

Meyers  Named  GM 
Of  Wheaton  Journal 

Wheaton,  in. 

Dear  Publications  &  Radio, 
Inc.  has  appointed  Robert  L 
Meyers  as  general  manager  of 
the  Wheaton  Daily  JoumaL  He 
has  been  associated  with  the 
Dear  organization  since  1945, 
recently  in  Gallipolis,  0.  and 
Lynn,  Mass. 

J.  A.  Dear,  president  of  the 
group,  said  Ralph  C.  Dear  will 
continue  as  business  manager 
and  advertising  director  of  the 
Journal. 

Albert  L.  Meyers,  a  son  of  the 
Journal’s  new  general  manager, 
is  advertising  manager  of  the 
Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner  ond 
Journal,  a  member  of  the  Dear 


Engineers’  Reward 
For  Public  Service 

Gembhabt,  Ore. 

The  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times  was  awarded  the  top  prize 
of  $250  and  a  plaque  by  the 
Consulting  Engineers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Oregon  in  its  first  an¬ 
nual  newspaper  contest.  The 
award  was  for  “awakening  tiie 
public  to  the  need  of  a  public 
improvement  project.”  The  Cor¬ 
vallis  daily  promoted  iraprow- 
ment  and  expansion  of  ^ 
municipal  water  system  during 
the  calendar  year  1959. 

The  Rogue  River  (Ore.)  Timei 
won  the  second  place  plaque  for 
a  series  on  a  school  bond  issue. 
Third  place  went  to  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard  for 
cles  on  the  proposed  Carnien- 
Smith  power  project. 


Baseball  Section 

CLBVHX'-'B 

The  Cleveland  Press  intr^ 
duced  the  major  league  baseball 
season  here  with  a  36-page  souv¬ 
enir  tabloid  section. 
UBLISHER  for  May  M, 


Harry  S.  Truman  does  some 
“plain  speaking”  in  LOOK 


A  chronicle  of  drama  in  high  places  begins 
exclusively  in  the  current  [May  24]  issue  of 
LOOK  Magazine. 

Written  by  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  three-part 
LOOK  series  is  filled  with  explosive  controversy 
and  intimate,  personal  detail  of  his  life  in  and 
out  of  the  White  House.  The  series  starts  with 
THE  DAY  IKE  SNUBBED  ME— an  icy  exchange 
between  Mr.  Truman  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


on  the  day  the  Presidency  changed  hands. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  series,  which  will 
appear  in  book  form  as  Mister  Citizen  (Bernard 
Geis  Associates,  publisher),  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent  writes:  “Since  I  am  given  to  plain  speak¬ 
ing,  there  are  some  passages  in  this  book  which 
may  be  interpreted  as  harsh  to  certain  individu¬ 
als.  But  nothing  I  have  written  is  intended  to 
be  unfriendly  to  anyone.” 


TRUMAN  ON  HIMSELF:  “/  have  been  accused  of  having  a  quick  temper.  I  prefer  to  think  that  I  am  quick 
to  retort  when  provoked  on  a  sensitive  issue.  I  do  not  allow  an  unpleasant  incident  to  distort  my  outlook.** 

ON  THE  EISENHOWER  \DMlNlSTH\TlONi‘* I  was  sometimes  asked  what  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
was  hoping  to  accomplish  by  devoting  so  much  time  ...to  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  previous  administration. 
I  thought  it  was  the  work  of  amateurs  in  politics.** 


ON  FEUDS  AND  GRUDGES:  ‘‘What  was  on  my  mirul  that  Inauguration  Day  (1953)  ivas  regret  that  relent¬ 
less  grudges  should  so  color  the  thinking  and  actions  of  men  in  trusted  leadership.** 


ON  DECISIVENESS:  “The  most  dangerous  course  a  President  can  follow  in  a  time  of  crisis  is  to  defer 
making  decisions  until  they  are  forced  on  him.  I  used  to  have  a  saying  that  applies  here:  ‘If  you  cant  stand 
the  heat,  stay  out  of  the  kitchen.*** 


PEOPLE  ARE  THE  PURPOSE- PEOPLE  ARE  THE  POWER 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  GIVES  YOU 


FAIRCHILD  SERVICES  INCLUDE 
CONTINUING  HELP  IN  GEHING 

MORE  ADS  AND  READERSHIP 

Fairchild  supplies  all  its  electronic 
engraving  customers  with  a  continu¬ 
ing  source  of  space-selling  aids  for 
advertising  departments,  and  up-to- 
the-minute  ideas  in  photo-journal¬ 
ism  that  increase  reader  interest  and 
circulation.  Photo  Advertising  is  a 
bi-monthly  idea  service  packed  with 
actual  case  histories  which  detail  the 
most  effective  and  profitable  uses 
pictures  in  advertising.  Impressions 
is  a  periodical  publication  devoted  to 
photo-journalism — picture  ideas  for 
use  in  news,  features,  special  editions, 
picture  pages.  Rich  in  suggestions  on 
the  use  of  pictures,  the  publication 
helps  newspapers  add  impact  and  get 
increased  attention  and  circulation. 
Both  publications  are  designed  to 
help  Fairchild  customers  make  the 
most  profitable  use  of  their  Scan-A- 
Gravers*  and  Scan-A-Sizers#. 


Fairchild  Customer  Engineers  keep  your  Fairchild  equipment  serving  you  profttably. 


FAIRCHILD  CUSTOMER  ENGINEERS  SPECIALIZE 
IN  GIVING  “OUT  OF  THE  ORDINARY"  SERVICE 


Fairchild  fosters  an  unusually  close 
and  continuing  customer  relationship. 
Conveniently  located  in  cities  from 
coast  to  coast,  Fairchild  Customer 
Engineers  perform  a  broad  range  of 
services — including  installation,  in¬ 
spection  and  maintenance — that  keep 
your  equipment  operating  in  tip-top 
condition. 

Fairchild  Customer  Engineers  are 
specialists  in  electronic  engraving 
and  automatic  typesetting,  and  are 
factory-trained  in  the  care  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  Fairchild  equipment.  Be¬ 
yond  these  capabilities,  Fairchild 
Customer  Engineers  have  a  long  his¬ 
tory  of  excellent  performance  which 
has  made  news  as  exciting  as  many 
front  page  stories. 

For  example,  the  Culver*  City 
(Calif.)  Star-News,  in  praising  the 
“extras”  they  get  from  Customer  En¬ 
gineer  Howard  Short  besides  the 
usual  “fine  service  over  the  years,” 
reported:  “Aware  of  our  difficulty 
due  to  the  lack  of  a  photographer  and 
darkroom  man,  he  volunteered  his 
services  and  briefed  all  our  staff  on 
both  photography  and  darkroom 
techniques.  The  result  was  an  imme¬ 
diate  upswing  in  the  quality  of  our 
reproduction.  This  is  service  over  and 
above  the  call  of  duty  and  .  .  .  we  are 
deeply  appreciative.” 

On  another  occasion,  says  the  Ren¬ 
frew  (Ont.)  Advance,  their  Fair- 
child  Customer  Engineer  raced  to 
Toronto’s  Malton  Airport  to  pick  up 
a  vitally  needed  part  air-shipped 
from  New  York,  and  drove  the  250 
miles  to  Renfrew  that  same  night. 
Result:  their  Scan-A-Graver  was 


repairing  customers’  cameras,  work¬ 
ing  all  night  with  machinists  to  help 
get  a  balky  linecaster  back  into  oper¬ 
ation — all  services  far  beyond  the 
normal  call  of  duty.  These  men  are 
dedicated  to  customer  service  with  a 
field-force  spirit  second  to  none. 


running  fine  again  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  maintaining  a  6-year  history  of 
uninterrupted  production  of  engrav¬ 
ings  in  their  plant. 

Fairchild  Customer  Engineers  have 
found  themselves  charged  by  ante¬ 
lope,  baby-sitting  for  woman  editors. 


HOW  FAIRCHILD  SERVES  TELETYPESETTER'^  CUSTOMERS 

Fairchild  Teletypesetter  systems  view  plant,  have  recently  been  ex- 

are  installed  under  the  supervision  of  panded  to  three  weeks.  MainteMi^ 

Fairchild  personnel.  At  the  time  of  men  adapt  themselves  easily  to  Fair- 

installation,  basic  instruction  is  given  child’s  TTS  equipmeiit,  which  is 

in  the  operation  of  the  'TTS®  Per-  basically  mechanical  in  operati(». 

forator  and  the  TTS  Operating  Unit.  They  are  also  provided  with  complw 

In  addition,  free  classes  for  cus-  operating  instructions,  service  parts 

tomers’  maintenance  personnel  are  catalogs,  and  lubrication  and 

held  regularly  throughout  the  year.  tenance  manuals  as  part  of  the  Tele- 

The  courses,  held  at  Fairchild’s  Plain-  typesetter  course. 


IDEAS  AND  INFORMATION 
FOR  THE 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY 


IMPORTANT  EXTRAS  IN  CUSTOMER  SERVICES 


FAIRCHILD  SERVICE  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST  IS  CLOSE  TO  ALL  CUSTOMERS 


Only  Fairchild  has  the  strategi¬ 
cally  located  facilities  to  offer  cus¬ 
tomers  complete  service  in  electronic 
engraving  and  automatic  typesetting. 
As  a  glance  at  the  map  above  shows, 
Fairchild  service  blankets  the  coun¬ 
try  with  one  of  the  largest  and  most 


extensive  field  forces  in  the  graphic 
arts  industry. 

Wherever  you  may  be  located,  a 
Fairchild  representative  is  as  close  as 
your  telephone — ready  at  all  times 
to  provide  whatever  service  is  needed 
on  your  Scan-A-Graver,  Scan-A- 


Sizer,  or  Teletypesetter  equipment 
to  keep  it  serving  you  reliably,  un¬ 
interruptedly,  profitably.  For  more 
information  concerning  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment  products  or  serv¬ 
ices,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  be¬ 
low.  Do  it  today! 


GRAPHIC 

EQUIPMENT 


Division  of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrumant  Corp. 

District  OfRces:Eastchester,N.Y.;  Atlanta,  Go.;  Chicago,  III.; 
los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE-28 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  descriptive  information  on: 

□  Scan-A-Graver® 

□  Scan-A-Sizer® 

□  Teletypesettervn 


John  B.  Bennett,  general  Grable  Dies*  Republic.  He  was  a 

manager,  Pittston  (Pa.)  Ga-  o-  *  ’  member  of  the  Intel 

zette;  recently.  r loneer  in  Circulation  Managers' 

*  *  *  St.  Louis  tion. 

Mae  Bashore,  60,  publisher  Robert  S.  Grable,  88,  a  former  • 

of  the  Tremont  (Pa.)  West  president  and  chairman  of  the  f  0’TVTi»*ilifi  7#i 
Schuylkill  Press  and  Pine  Grove  board  of  the  World  Color  Print-  „  _  ’  ^ 

Herald;  May  7.  ing  Company,  died  of  a  heart  Sports  Cartoonist 

*  *  *  attack  April  27,  while  eating  Leo  O’Mealia,  knowi 

Honobe  J.  La  Belle,  48,  man-  dinner  with  his  niece  and  York  Daily  .\t  ws  spo 

aging  editor,  Lewisburg  (Pa.)  nephew.  readers  for  more  than 

Union  County  Standard- Jour-  Mr.  Grable  was  one  of  the  as  cartoonist  “Leo  tl 
nal;  May  7.  founders  of  the  printing  com-  died  in  his  sleep  May  "i 

*  *  •  pany  more  than  60  years  ago.  75. 

Dustin  S.  Lucier,  73,  pub-  The  firm  does  the  press  work  His  last  cartoon,  v 
lisher  of  the  Marlboro  (Mass.)  for  the  late  news  section  in  peared  that  morning. 
Enterprise  and  Hudson  Sun;  the  Sunday  Globe-Democrat,  the  correctly  that  Vene'ti 


Obituary 


50- Year  Man  Dies 

Boston 

Joseph  P.  Woods,  67,  head  of 
the  Boston  Globe's  circulatior. 
accounting  department,  died 
April  26  after  a  two  month  ill¬ 
ness.  Last  March  8,  he  had  cele¬ 
brated  his  50th  anniversary  with 
the  newspaper. 


new 


one 


H.  Ray  Judah,  78,  co-founder 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.) 
News,  and  a  California  state 
senator  from  1940  to  1952;  May 


Adolph  G.  Ruth  man,  71, 
former  senior  partner  of  Gilman, 
Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  newspaper 
publishers’  representatives; 
April  30. 


memory  of  Mark  Heiimger, 
newspaper  columnist  and  motion 
picture  producer  of  the  iMOs 
and  1940s,  has  been  instituted  at 
St.  Bonaventure  University  by 
a  committee  which  include  a 
number  of  people  in  joumali® 
^  The  Award  consists  of 

to  be  provided  annually  by  mem- 
■f  bers  of  the  Mark  Hellin^r 

Award  Committee,  with  an  oSa 
of  placement  in  the  journalism 
Si  field  for  the  recipient. 

Announcement  of  the  winner 
t  1911  will  be  made  on  June  5. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  May  14,  19<® 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  A 
DEMONSTRATION  IN  YOUR  PLANT 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 
New  York  Office:  551  Kfth  Ave.  Phone:  MU  7-2950 

OltAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  SXCt.USIVSI.V 


THL  ECONOMICS  OF  ADVERTISING 


$2%  MILLION 
DOCUMENTED  SALES 
EOR  AN  ADVERTISING 
EXPENDITURE  OF  $4300 


In  all  succfsslul  advertising  there  must  he  a  message  ol  public  interest.  ..a  susjgested 
advantage  to  the  reader  that  will  promote  a  favorable  reaction. 

Daily  newspapers  provide  an  interested  audience  for  advertisers ...  at  the  lowest  adver¬ 
tising  cost  of  any  medium. 

.\n  interested  audience  plus  low-cost  coverage  makes  tiailv  newspaper  advertising  the 
cheapest  and  most  elective  form  of  advertising. 

Recently  a  member  of  the  CAAA*  placed  an  advertisement  for  a  large  financial  insti¬ 
tution  in  CDN  P,\  member  newspapers  at  a' cost  of  $4}oo. 

This  specific  advertisement  contained  a  coupon  and  invited  interested  newspaper 
readers  to  fill  in  such  coupon  and  send  an  accompanying  cheque  subscribing 
to  the  securities  being  advertised. 

The  advertisement  in  question  produced  coupons  with  cheques  attached. 
with  an  approximate  value  of  SiVi  million. 


CANADIAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 

55  Unifersity  Are., Toronto  1,1.  H.  AtaeJonaU,  General  .Uana^r 
^These faits  are  vouched for  by  the  Canadian  Asiociacion  (f  Advertising  Agencies 


CLASSIFIED  gjNIC 

Tacoma  Boating  Aid 
Helps  Build  Linage 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Port  the  helm,  you  lubbers!” 
That’s  a  sensible  order  if  there’s 
an  object  dead  ahead.  In  this 
case  there  is  —  a  cargo  of  boat 
linage  for  CAMs  whose  circula¬ 
tion  embraces  rivers,  lakes  or 
coastal  areas  with  waters  wet 
enough  and  deep  enough  to  float 
pleasure  craft. 

The  urge  to  boat  knows  no  in¬ 
come  barriers  as  an  inexpensive 
outboard,  fastened  to  a  rented 
skiff  puts  a  family  into  the 
nautical  game.  After  a  few  sea¬ 
sons  with  that  rig,  they  start 
trading  up,  winding  up  with 
outboard  cruisers,  inboards,  and 
on  into  boating  heaven.  But  each 
upward  twist  of  their  boating 
enthusiasm  carries  them  into 
the  boating  ad  columns  —  por¬ 
ing  for  bigger  and  better  marine 
equipment  services  and  facili¬ 
ties. 

Now  no  one  will  argue  about 
Puget  Sound  being  wet  enough 
and  deep  enough,  particularly 


one  Dinwiddle  Fuhrmeister,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Tacoma 
News  Tribune.  Through  the 
windows  of  the  Tribune  one  can 
hear  the  purring  of  motorboats 
as  they  ply  the  waters  of  the 
Sound.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Fuhr¬ 
meister  and  his  associates  de¬ 
cided  to  develop  an  inexpensive 
boating  packet  which  had  two 
objectives:  One,  to  provide  aids 
to  Tacoma  Tribune  readers- that 
would  help  them  become  better 
and  safer  skippers,  and  two,  to 
develop  an  increasing  interest  in 
Tribune  boat  advertising. 

What’s  in  the  Packet 

The  packet  he  developed  con¬ 
sists  of  material  already  in 
print  as  well  as  data  compiled 
and  printed  by  the  Tribune.  For 
example,  “Weather  Rules  for 
Safe  Boating,”  a  leaflet  obtained 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Weather  Bureau ; 
“Pleasure  Craft”  containing  fed¬ 


eral  laws  and  safety  sugges¬ 
tions,  a  booklet  provided  by  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard;  another 
pamphlet  describing  navigation¬ 
al  charts,  from  the  Coast  Guard ; 
various  tracts  on  first  aid  in¬ 
cluding  a  wall  chart  on  artificial 
respiration  supplied  by  the  Red 
Cross  are  included.  A  folder 
“Boating  Facilities  in  Tacoma 
for  the  Small  Boats”  including 
mariners,  launching  sites  and 
an  abbreviated  Coast  &  Geodetic 
Chart  for  an  overall  view  of 
the  boating  areas  surrounding 
the  city  was  prepared  by  the 
Tribune  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pleasure  Boat  Committee  of  the 
Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

With  the  boating  packets  is 
included  a  chart  bearing  the  re¬ 
production  of  ads  offering  serv¬ 
ices  to  boat  owners,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Tribune.  Thus,  the 
Tribune  has  a  keen  advertising 
merchandising  device  and  at  the 
same  time  helps  disseminate 
boating  information  made  avail¬ 
able  by  various  agencies  and 
saves  its  readers  the  time  and 
trouble  of  assembling  the  data 
themselves.  Ralph  Rosenberg, 
CAM  notes  that  each  year  sees 
an  increasing  number  of  boat 
enthusiasts  taking  advantage  of 
the  boat  packets.  The  inexpen¬ 
sive  good  will  device  is  keeping 
the  linage  jumping  too. 

*  *  * 


Want  Ad  R<‘(‘ord 

Chicmo 

Heavy  volumes  of  real  estate, 
rental,  help  wanted,  and  ant^ 
motive  advertising  contributed 
to  a  record-breaking  50-page 
classified  advertising  section 
published  by  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune  on  Sunday,  April  24.  The 
section  contained  over  14  600 
individual  want  ads  totalling 
approximately  140,000  lines. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

PROMOTION  PRIZE 

CAM  Gordon  Moen  of  the 
Kennewick-Pasco  (Wash.)  Tri- 
City  Herald  copped  a  first  prize 
for  classified  promotion  using 
color  in  the  under-25,000  class 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association. 
•  ♦  * 

PERSONAL  MEN-nON 

R.  C.  Richtmyui,  advertising 
salesman  in  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald  —  to  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Leo  W.  Guye,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Pompano 
Beach  (Fla.)  Town  News  —  to 
classified  advertising  manager, 
Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Sentinel. 

m 
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PAGE  ONE  COPY 
The  Fiillerton  (Calif.)  News 
Tribune  didn’t  take  the  recent 
quarterly  meeting  of  SCAMA 
in  their  city  lightly.  The  story 
was  played  on  page  one  with  a 
five  column  heading.  In  attend¬ 
ance  were  88  CAMs  from  three 
states. 

*  *  « 

NEW  HIGH 


CiNCINNAn 
Record  revenue  and  profit  for 
the  six  months  ended  March  31, 
were  reported  by  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Inc.,  directors,  who  voted 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  30  cents 
a  share  on  common  stock.  Net 
profit  was  $601,599.  In  the  cor 
responding  period  a  year  earlier 
the  net  profit  was  $234,027.  Net 
revenues  for  six  months  ended 
March  31  rose  to  $9,532,295  from 
$8,590,526.  Operating  expenses 
advanced  to  $8,202,960  from  J7,- 


From  CAM  “Bud”  C.  Corri-  996,868. 


gran,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  comes  news  of  burgeoning 
classified  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mississippi.  After  toting  up  his 
bulky  Sunday  (April  24)  vol¬ 
ume  he  discovered  that  a  new 
all  time  high  had  been  set  with 
385  columns  of  classified.  This 
included  199  columns  of  Real 
Estate  and  Rentals,  46.5  col¬ 
umns  of  Automotive,  49.7  col¬ 
umns  of  Help  Wanted,  and  39 
columns  on  a  special  “Clean-Up, 
Paint-Up”  promotion. 

Previous  high  for  a  Sunday 
was  last  year  when  on  May  VI, 
1959  he  carried  364  columns  of 
classified.  The  gain  this  year 
was  over  an  abnormally  high 
figure  as  the  other  St.  Louis 
paper  was  not  publishing  last 
year  due  to  a  strike  and  the 
Post-Dispatch  was  the  only 
daily  paper  in  the  field  at  that 
time. 


Anniversary  Book 

St.  Petbrsbubg,  Fla. 

Six  sections — one  a  month— 
which  ran  as  75th  Anniversary 
editions  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  last  year  have  been 
brought  together  in  a  hard-cover 
book.  Editor-'Publisher  Nelsim 
Poynter  believes  that  copies  will 
find  their  way  into  many  refer 
ence  libraries. 

• 

Course  in  J-Art 

A  Journalistic  Art  Course  to 
prepare  students  for  work  on 
newspaper,  TV  and  Magaiine 
Art  Staffs  is  announced  by  Silas 
H.  Rhodes,  director  of  the  Scl^ 
of  Visual  Arts  at  245  East  23rd 
Street,  New  York  City.  Tom 
Gill  is  chairman  of  the  Journal¬ 
istic  and  TV  Art  Department 
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Why  a 
handout 
to  these 
private  interests? 


This  country’s  highways,  airports,  airways,  and  inland 
waterways  have  already  cost  over  $150  billion. 

Money  to  pay  this  huge  bill  has  come  substantially  from 
the  general  taxpayers  through  the  income  taxes,  property 
taxes  and  other  general  taxes  they  pay. 

Yet  these  publicly-built  transportation  facilities  are  used 
extensively  by  private,  commercial  interests.  And  in  many 
instances  these  private  interests  pay  none  of  the  costs  of 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation. 

In  contrast,  the  railroads  build  and  maintain  their  own 
facilities  and  pay  taxes  on  them  as  well.  Ironically,  some 
of  these  taxes  help  build  and  maintain  the  facilities  used 
by  the  railroads’  competitors. 

Some  people  ask,  “But  weren’t  the  land  grants  of  long  ago 


a  subsidy  to  the  railroads?”  No  — this  was  not  the  case. 
In  exchange  for  land  grants,  the  few  railroads  that  received 
them  were  required  to  carry  government  troops,  personnel 
and  property  at  half-price,  and  mail  at  four-fifths  the  stand¬ 
ard  rate.  This  form  of  repayment  remained  in  effect  until 
1946,  and  by  that  time  the  government  had  received  from 
the  railroads  rate  reductions  valued  at  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  — or  about  10  times  the  value  of  the  lands  at  the 
time  they  were  received  by  the  pioneer  railroads. 

Today  billions  more  in  taxes  are  being  earmarked  to 
expand  and  improve  public  transportation  facilities. 
Shouldn’t  a  fair  share  of  these  costs  be  paid  by  the 
private  interests  who  use  these  facilities  for  profit? 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS  •  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


PROMOTION 


Research  Criticism  Will  Be  Answered 

In  the  closing  moments  of  the  serial  stories  or  short  stories  imagination  of  the  carrier  or-  John  Popham,  circulation  di- 
annual  convention  of  the  Na-  are  introduced,  but  it  is  the  ganization”  provided  the  heavi-  rector  of  the  Lo»  AngeUt  Tnut 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  continuing  features,  such  as  est  response  in  carrier  promo-  said  the  most  important  factor 
Association  at  Phoenix  last  comic  strips  and  daily  columns  tion.  He  suggested  that  con-  in  selling  newsstand  readers 
week,  a  research  panel  set  in  that  build  regular  readership,  tests  must  hold  the  enthusiasm  was  to  provide  an  audience  to 
motion  the  machinery  for  meet-  and  get  a  “hold  on  readers”  with  variety,  by  constantly  look-  convert  to  home  delivery. 


ing  the  criticism  that  “newspa-  that  creates  “readership  habits  ing  for  new  programs  which  He  added  that  newsstand 
pers  are  behind  other  media”  that  are  almost  impossible  to  would  stimulate  the  imagina-  readers  provided  the  easiest  oj^ 
in  providing  complete  data  on  break.”  tion,  and  present  an  atmosphere  portunity  to  reach  new  readen 

markets  and  readership.  Ed  Johnson,  circulation  direc-  of  excitement  for  carriers.  He  and  that  the  content  and  ajK 

The  standards  of  criticism  tor,  Phoenix  Republic  and  Ga-  added  that  such  a  program  could  pearance  of  the  newspaper  must 
were  assailed  generally  and  zette,  pointed  out  that  contests  only  be  implemented  by  excit-  provide  the  well-promoted  inter- 
Harry  Rosten,  re.search  direc-  offering  carriers  trips,  prizes  ing  and  interesting  promotion  est  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  ideas  that  “captured  the  to  the  carrier  organization.  reader.  Pre-.selling  the  news- 


Harry  Rosten,  research  direc-  ( 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  i 
pointed  out  that  “research  must 
provide  emotional  as  well  as 
statistical  factors  in  presenting 
the  newspaper  story”  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies. 

Next  year’s  convention  was 
scheduled  for  May  21-24  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

NNPA’s  Silver  Shovel  Award 
for  outstanding  service  to  the 
association  was  presented  to 
Robert  N.  Weed,  former  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  &  Tribune  who  is 
now  publisher  of  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  (Calif.)  Valley  Times. 

New  association  officers  are: 
President,  Bernard  D.  Feld  Jr., 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
Post;  Vicepresidents,  David  E. 
Henes,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  and  Joel  L.  Irwin,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Enquirer;  Secre¬ 
tary  -  Treasurer,  Clifford  A. 
Shaw,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin. 

Elected  directors  are:  Mrs. 
Patricia  LaHatte,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution;  Fred¬ 
erick  N.  Lowe,  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American ;  and  David  A. 
Lindsey,  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  Sun-Times. 

Sur>’ey  of  Functions 

Bronze  awards  to  retiring 
members  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were  presented  to  Basil 
Caummisar,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times;  Bettie  Gib¬ 
son,  Pittsburgh  Press,  and  Sum¬ 
ner  Collins,  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  members  discussed  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  the  association  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  functions  and 
operation  of  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  departments. 

In  a  discussion  on  circulation 
promotion,  Lester  L.  Byck,  King 
Features  Syndicate,  emphasized 
that  short  temporary  features, 
such  as  novels  and  biogn^phical 
features  on  topical  public  fig¬ 
ures,  build  quick  circulation  in¬ 
creases.  Suburban  housewives, 
he  said,  read  daily  newspapers 
to  break  the  monotony  of  subur¬ 
ban  life  and  routine  when  new 


reader.  Pre-.selling  the  news¬ 
stand  buyer  is  little  more  then 
“paid  sampling,”  Mr.  Popham 
added. 


Tree  Grove 
A  40- Year 
Promotion 

Salt  Lake  Citt 
A  far  reaching  promotional 
program  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tri¬ 
bune  was  completed  last  week 
LAST  WEEK  in  Phoenix,  the  newspaper  promotion  managers  were  when  the  Tribune  Chnstmai 
guests  of  This  Week  at  a  Westward  Ho  reception.  Above,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tree  Grove  was  planted  in  a 
Howard  S.  Wilcox  (Indianapolis  Star  and  News)  with  host,  Ed  Boylan,  park  area  high  in  the  Wasatch 
manager  of  Newspaper  Services.  Mountains  east  of  the  capital 

city. 

The  grove,  planted  as  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  Arbor  Day,  is  made  up 
of  an  original  30  blue  spruce 
trees,  the  state  tree.  It  was 
planted  in  a  park  area  near 
George  Washington  Memorial 
Grove  and  adjacent  to  a  new 
golf  course. 

The  plan,  as  executed  by  the 
Tribune,  called  for  children  to 
send  in  duplicate  coupons  listing 
their  ages,  addresses  and  what 
they  hoped  to  be  by  the  year 
2000  A.D. 

Half  of  the  coupons  were 
DRESSED  for  the  occasion,  David  A.  Lindsey,  Chicago  Daily  News,  sealed  in  a  cement  and  steel 
sports  a  flashy  western  outfit.  That's  Mrs.  Lindsey  with  him  as  they  greet  yault  at  the  site  of  the  gflOTe 
Edward  T.  McClanahan,  Denver  Post.  ^  by^ss  marker  at  top 

reading:  “do  not  open  until 
Christmas  2000  A.D.” 

From  the  other  half  of  the 
coupons,  a  name  will  be  drawn 
each  Arbor  Day  and  the  winner 
will  receive  a  live  blue  spruce 
to  plant.  The  Tribune  will  add 
trees  to  the  grove  annually. 
When  the  trees  are  about  60 
to  70  feet  tall  in  the  year  2000, 
one  will  be  cut  down  to  form 
the  centerpiece  of  downtown 
Salt  Lake  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions. 

The  vault  will  be  opened  and 
a  name  will  be  drawn.  The 

SHOP  TALKING,  loft  to  right:  A.  J.  Wosthoff,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bui-  ner  wll  receive  ^ 
letin;  Joseph  Cardina,  Buffalo  Evening  News;  and  Gene  Schaffer,  Los  started  this  year  that 
Angeles  Mirror-News.  valued  at  $2,000. 
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Etiflneers  study  section  of  cable  containing  dummy  amplifier  being  payed  out.  Life  preserver  inscription  stands  for  “Bell  Laboratories  Dry  Land  Cable  Ship  Fantastic'* 


A  ship  that  never  sails  helps  Bell  System  engineers 
devise  the  best  way  to  lay  undersea  telephone  cables 


The  telephone  cables  which  now  con¬ 
nect  America  with  Europe,  Hawaii  and 
other  distant  places  have  proved  enor¬ 
mously  successful. 

Soon  more  will  be  needed— to  link 
other  continents,  and  to  handle  the 
ever-rising  volume  of  overseas  calls. 
But  the  new  and  lighter  cables  now 
being  tested  call  for  entirely  new  cable¬ 
laying  techniques  and  equipment 

To  save  time  and  money,  and  permit 
studies  of  the  problem  under  controlled 


conditions,  a  mock-up  of  a  cable-laying 
ship— dubbed  the  Fantastic —haiS  been 
built  on  a  New  Jersey  hilltop  some 
twenty-eight  miles  from  the  nearest  salt 
water.  There,  most  days,  you  will  find 
Bell  Laboratories  engineers  busily  test¬ 
ing  the  new  methods  and  equipment 
they  have  devised. 

Winches  whine  as  long  sections  of 
cable  are  pulled  up  from  the  “hold” 
and  payed  out  “overboard”  as  if  the 
Fantastic  were  truly  at  sea.  Flying 


gaily  from  a  yardarm  are  maritime 
signals  warning  other  vessels  to  stay 
clear. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Laboratories,  ex¬ 
periments  show  how  to  grip  the  cable 
and  control  its  speed,  what  happens  as 
it  sinks  into  the  sea,  how  fast  it  should 
be  payed  out  to  fit  the  ocean  bottom 
snugly.  Still  other  studies  plot  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  the  ocean  floor  where 
the  cable  will  eventually  be  laid. 

The  result— telephone  service  across 
the  ocean  as  good  as  your  own  local 
service.  It  is  progress  like  this  which 
is  the  purpose  of  our  constant  research 
and  experimentation  in  all  fields  of 
communications. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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PROVED  BY  SALES  of  new 

GOSS  presses  and  equipment 
during  the  past  six  months.  France, 
Engiand,  Austraiia,  Canada,  india 
and  Sweden  . . .  South  America 
and  the  U.  S.— they’re  aii 
represented  here . . . 

Miami  Herald  (Fla.)  Chicago  Tribune  (III.) 

Toronto  Telegram  (Canada)  London — Sunday  Times  & 

New  Haven  Register  (Conn.)  Graphic  (England) 

McCall's  Magazine  Malmo— Sysvenka  Dagbladet 

Sitka  Sentinel  (Alaska)  (Sweden) 

Bogota  El  TIempo  (Colombia)  Bombay— Indian  Express 
Melbourne  Age  (Australia)  (India) 

Paris— France— Soir  (France)  New  Delhi— Indian  Express  (India) 
Houston  Post  (Tex.)  Washington  Post  (Wash.,  D.C.) 

Chicago  Sun-Times  (III.)  San  Diego  Union  Tribune  (Calif.) 
Melbourne  Herald  and  Weekly  Times  (Australia) 


So  the  returns  are  in  and  publishers  again  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  for  Goss.  Why?  Dozens  of  reasons,  but 
here  are  the  most  important.  Goss  offers:  the  only  com¬ 
plete  line  of  newspaper  presses  and  equipment . . .  the 
longest  record  of  “firsts”  in  the  industry . . .  proven 
long-life  dependability  . . .  unique  round-the-clock  serv¬ 
ice  ..  .  complete  plant  planning  help  .  .  .  engineering 
excellence . . .  leadership  in  ROP  color. 

Be  sure  you’re  up  to  date  on  the  latest  and  finest  in 
newspaper,  magazine,  rotogravure,  web  fed  offset 
presses  and  equipment.  Keep  Looking  to  Goss. 


M  P  A  N  Y 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 
Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 
A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts  . . .  engineering,  service  I  ^^1 
and  manulacturing... industry-wide  and  world-wide 


$1,000  Boating  Prize 
For  Miami  Editor 

Boston 

James  Martenhoff,  boating 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald,  is  the  winner  of  the  1959 
Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award  for 
excellence  in  newspaper  boating 
journalism. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Del  Porto, 
chairman,  Division  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Boston  University  School 
of  Public  Relations  and  Com¬ 
munications,  said  the  judges 
cited  Mr.  Martenhoff  for  “his 
wide  range  of  coverage  of  serv¬ 
ice  features  and  boating  news, 
all  excellently  done.”  The  Award 
carries  with  it  a  $1,000  cash 
prize  presented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Engine  and  Boat 
Manufacturers. 

Citations  and  $100  cash  prizes 
will  go  to:  Ed  Goetzl,  Oregon 

Journal  boating  columnist  who  Fraser  Robertson  —  from 
commutes  to  work  in  an  inboard  daily  columnist  to  editorial  board 
cruiser;  Frank  C.  Heyes,  Chi-  as  associate  editor,  Toronto 
cago  Sun-Times  boating  writer  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail.  R.  J.  Prizes  for  Women 
who  has  won  numerous  yachting  Needham,  formerly  assistant  to  n  vi 

races;  and  James  Schermerhorn,  the  editor  —  to  chief  editorial  _  .  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NJ. 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-  writer.  ^ 

Press  waterfront  reporter.  *  *  *  by  ^e  New  Jersey  Association 

•  Don  Budde,  retail  advertising  f  Newspaperwomen  to 

Edith  Burnette,  graduate  of  department,  Pa.sco  (Wash.)  Co-  Lojs  Fegan  of  the  Jersey  Jour- 
Wake  Forest  College  -  to  lumbia  Basin  News-to  adver-  ^st  story,  Pat  Patterson 

woman’s  page  editor,  Asheville  tising  staff,  Yakima  (Wash.)  °  ®  a  erson  venmg  Neyit 

(N.  C.)  Times,  succeeding  Rose  Herald  and  Republic.  ^e^t  feature  and  Manon 

Tillinghast,  resigned.  *  *  *  ,! 

•  *  *  Louis  R.  Centrani,  former 

Ward  Fanning,  advertising  Poughkeepsie  (N,  Y.)  New  Shivers,  Camden  Couner-Post, 

manager,  Butte  (Mont.)  Daily  Yorker  and  Newburgh-Beacon  ®  presi  en  . 

Post  and  Butte  Montana  Stand-  (N.  Y.)  News  reporter — to  pub-  • 

ard — to  business  manager.  He  He  relations  director,  Harpur  q  'p  Radio  Staffs 

still  retains  position  of  ad  man-  College,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

ager.  ♦  ♦  *  Cleveland 

♦  *  *  William  Lee,  former  editor.  Three  reporters  on  the  old 

Jerry  Chiappetta,  Detroit  Ord  (Neb.)  Quiz — to  staff  of  Cleveland  News  have  accepted 

Mich.,  outdoor  editor  and  re-  Senator  Roman  Hruska.  jobs  with  Cleveland  radio  and 

porter,  UPI — to  Detroit  (Mich.)  *  ♦  *  television  stations:  Don  Bean, 

Times.  Roger  Meyer,  formerly  with  to  WGAR;  Sanford  Sobul,  to 

*  *  *  Salina  (Kas.)  Journal  —  to  WJW,  and  Mary  Ann  Stanonik, 

Oval  Quist,  Open  Forum  edi-  Topeka  (Kas.)  Capital-Journal,  to  WERE, 


Syvertsen  Assigned 
To  Warsaw  by  VP 

George  Syvertsen  of  the  Ai- 
sociated  Press  foreign  nem 
staff  in  New  York  has  been 
named  correspondent  in  War¬ 
saw,  Poland,  succeeding  John 
Bausman  who  is  joining  the 
staff  in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

Mr.  Syvertsen,  ‘28,  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Columbia  University 
and  worked  for  Time  Magazine 
and  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Herald  before  joining  the 
AP  in  January  19.58. 

Mr.  Bausman,  36,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  who  worked  on  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record,  en¬ 
tered  AP  in  1953. 


Larry  Cafiero  has  been  named 
Miami  news  correspondent  for 
three  of  the  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions’  newspapers,  effective  June  1. 
Mr.  Cafiero,  a  reporter  on  the 
New  York  staff  of  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY  for  two  years, 
will  cover  the  south  Florida  area 
for  ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  SU¬ 
PERMARKET  NEWS,  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY. 


The  420th  issue  of  SUPERMAR¬ 
KET  NEWS,  pulilished  May  2,  was 
the  largest  in  the  eight-vear  his¬ 
tory  of  the  publication.  The  total 
of  122  pages  was  17  per  cent 
larger  than  the  previous  record 
issue  of  104  pages.  A  new  high 
in  advertising  linage  also  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  this  issue.  The  91,528 
lines  of  paid  advertising  surpassed 
by  10  per  cent  the  previous  single 
issue  record  of  82.504  set  in  1956. 


DO-ALIKES — Elaine  Torre,  left,  It 
women's  editor  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.Y.)  Union-Star,  and  her  look- 
alike,  Patricia  Cicciu,  is  her 
assistant. 


Jerome  Frank,  components  editor 
of  ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  will 
join  Fairchild’s  Chicago  news  staff 
May  16-18  for  coverage  of  the 
annual  Electronic  Parts  Distribu¬ 
tors  Show.  Flo<ir-to-floor  distribu¬ 
tion  of  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  and 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
will  be  made  at  13  key  Chicago 
hotels. 


Harriet  Mackintosh.  Fairchild’s  di¬ 
rector  of  correspondents,  left  on 
May  9  for  her  annual  two-week 
trip  through  the  Midwest.  Her 
itinerary  c^ls  for  visits  to  Fair- 
child  news  bureaus  and  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
Detroit 


Herman  Shaps,  textile  editor  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  will  be 
joined  in  Hollywood  Beach.  Fla., 
by  Murray  Wyche,  head  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  Atlanta  ofiBce,  to  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Georgia 
Textile  Manufacturers  Assn.  Meet¬ 
ings  take  place  May  19-20  at  the 
Diplomat  Hotel. 


Duane  Rair,  city  desk,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer — to  desk 
assistant,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin. 


The  growth  of  the  |2.5  billion 
industrial  textile  market  will  be 
documented  in  a  special  section 
in  the  May  19th  issue  of  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD.  This  semi-an¬ 
nual  “Industrial  Textiles  Progress 
Report”  will  outline  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  most  major  end-use  ap¬ 
plications  of  industrial  fabrics. 


Jambs  P.  Decker,  formerly 
with  city  desk,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Rumrill  Com¬ 
pany’s  public  relations  division 
in  Buffalo  and  Rochester  —  to 
newswriter,  Cornell  University’s 
News  Bureau. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


Rena  Holtkamp,  assistant 
music  critic,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer — retired. 


Helen  Borsick — from  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald — to  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  in  public  relations,  Stouf- 
fer  Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
restaurant  chain. 


JOURNALISM  ACHIEVEMENT  award  of  Alpha  Phi  Gamma,  hoaoranf 
fratarnity,  is  prasanfad  to  Wayna  Currant,  laft,  managar  of  tM 
|0.)  Citizan,  by  Allan  Higgins,  of  Ohio  Northarn  Univarsity,  «• 
Currant  was  citad  for  his  work  in  starting  tha  Lima  Citixan  and  tnamj*? 
it  sinca  mid- 1 957. 
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fubli$h»n  of 

Doily  Naws  Racord,  Suparmorkal  Naws, 
Woman's  Waor  Doily,  Elacironic  Naws, 
Homa  Furnishings  Doily,  Directorias, 
Man's  Waor,  Foolweor  News.  Books. 


mention 


DEAN  R.  Kni'TH  —  from  ad 
staff,  (T»*x.)  Times  Her- 

tid  to  ad  manager,  Morris 
Stores,  retail  chain. 

♦  *  • 

Richard  E.  P^entz,  publisher, 
Sf« Castle  (Pa.)  News — named 
"Citizen  of  the  Year”  by  the 
local  Optimi.st  Club. 

*  *  * 

Maituce  L.  LaReau  —  from 
art  critic  and  former  automotive 
editor  to  promotion  manager,  Ft. 
lauderdale  (Fla.)  News,  suc- 
ceedinR  Robert  E.  Dickey,  now 
business  manaj?er,  Pompano 
Beach  (Fla.)  Siin-Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Day,  sports  writer. 

Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News — 
wed  to  Dorsey  -\nn  Brenan. 

*  * 

Michael  P.  Meehan  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  general 
advertising,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 

Globe  Democrat,  .succeeding  C.  C. 
Caixihan,  retired.  Mr.  Meehan 
has  been  a  member  of  the  ad 
staff  for  20  years. 

*  *  V 

Norman  Shavin  —  from  TV 
editor  to  Sunday  editor,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Hays,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Lourcl  (Miss.)  Leader-Call 
—new  chairman  of  the  Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi  AP  Association. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Wakin,  formerly 
Brooklyn  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun — 
to  the  full-time  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Communication 
Arts  of  Fordham  University,  as 
assistant  professor. 

♦  *  * 

Marunne  Johnson,  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal  re¬ 
porter — new  president  of  Albu¬ 
querque  Press  Women. 

*  *  * 

Philip  W.  Portoi,  Sunday 
and  feature  editor,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer — married 
to  Dorothy  Rutka  Kennon,  of 
Cleveland. 

V  *  « 

Carl  Childress,  state  editor, 
Idttie  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 
—to  public  relations  director, 
Arkansas  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


MOVING— Creed  C.  Bleclc  will 
become  vicepretident  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  newspapers  on  June  I.  He 
has  held  the  similar  title  on  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  newspapers. 

Molleiihuff  to  Study 
Labor  Unions  Abroad 

Washington 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  of  Cowles 
Publications,  has  been  awarded 
a  nine-months  Eisenhower 
Fellowship  starting  July  1.  He 
will  take  a  leave  of  absence  to 
travel  in  England,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  Russia.  The 
grant  covers  travel  costs  for  Mr. 
Mollenhoff  and  his  wife. 

His  subject  will  be  a  study  of 
labor  unions  on  the  politics  and 
economics  of  the  countries  he 
visits. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  is  the  first 
newspaperman  to  win  one  of 
the  highly-sought  after  fellow¬ 
ships.  Two  fellows  are  selected 
annually  from  the  U.  S.  and  a 
dozen  foreigners  visit  the  U.  S. 
under  the  program. 


EAlucatioii  Award 

Toronto 

J.  Bascom  St.  John,  educa¬ 
tional  reporter  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  was  given  the 
Ontario  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Greer  Memorial  Award  as 
the  person  who  contributed  most 
to  education  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  in  1959. 


0«Trip,oRu««ia 

Milwaukee  Miss  Helen  E 
John  N.  Reddin,  Milwaukee  economics  editor 
Journal  editorial  writer,  has  left  land  Plain  Dea 
wr  a  six-weeks  tour  of  Russia,  on  a  seven-we< 
His  plans  called  for  him  to  be  tour  of  Europea 
in  Moscow  in  June  when  Presi-  She  will  write  a 
dent  Eisenhower  is  there.  on  her  appetizin 
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Appetizing  Tour 

Cleveland 
Miss  Helen  Robertson,  home 
economics  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  is  leaving 
on  a  seven-week  gastronomic 
tour  of  European  food  capitals. 
She  will  write  a  series  of  stories 
on  her  appetizing  adventures. 


Ro88  Names  Aide 

« 

Jose  Diivila-Ricci  has  been  ap-  , 
pointed  associate  editor  of  El  j 
Diario  de  Nueva  York,  according  j 
to  an  announcement  by  Stanley  , 
Ross,  editor-in-chief.  Mr.  Ddvila- 
Ricci,  former  editor-in-chief  of 
El  Imparicial  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  ex-associate  editor  of  El  ■ 
Mundo  of  Puerto  Rico,  at  one 
time  was  editor  of  El  Diario. 
He  has  also  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  International 
News  Service  Latin  American 
Bureau. 

• 

Edward  F.  Jones,  former 
Nashinlle  (Tenn.)  Banner  col¬ 
umnist — to  publicity  director  for 
the  U.  S.  senatorial  campaign 
of  Jackson  Circuit  Judge  An¬ 
drew  Taylor. 

«  *  « 

Geraldine  Kessel,  city  desk, 
Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Post — to 
society  editor,  succeeding  Maude 
A.  Patterson,  now  a  feature  • 
writer. 

*  «  * 

William  D.  Evans  Jr.,  editor, 
Fairmont  Times — new  president 
of  UPI  Editors  Association  of 
West  Virginia,  succeeding 
William  F.  Tolbert,  editor, 
Williamson  Daily  News. 

«  *  « 

Coleman  Stout,  formerly 
with  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican  and  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal — to  city  desk, 
Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 

Argus. 

m  *  * 

Bill  Neal,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Times — to  advertising  director, 
Del  Rio  (Tex.)  News  Herald. 

*  «  « 

Ted  Raynor,  formerly  with 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times — ^to  editor 
Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Citizen, 
succeeding  Ed  McMahon,  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

Charles  D.  Grell — from  tele¬ 
graph  editor  to  city  editor.  Rose- 
burg  (Ore.)  News-Review.  New 
telegraph  editor — Dan  Hill. 

*  *  * 

Doug  Parker,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Parkrose  Enterprise  —  to  ad 
manager,  Roseville  (Calif.) 
Press-Tribune. 

«  V  * 

Charles  H.  Hiner,  for  nine 
years  a  special  agent  with  FBI 
— to  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 
Association  with  headquarters  at 
Portland. 

«  *  * 

Jack  Groutage,  former  news 
editor.  Rock  Springs  (Wyo.) 
Rocket-Miner  —  to  the  Dalles 
(Ore.)  Chronicle  as  news  editor. 

*  *  • 

Minnie  Wilson  —  to  Fossil 
(Ore.)  Journal  city  desk. 


Roger  L.  Dbsjarlais,  former 
city  editor,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  and  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Agawam  (Mass.)  Weekly 
Independent — to  news  desk,  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

*  «  V 

Robert  Hipple,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  advertising 
staff  —  now  writing  appliance 
and  electronic  column  for  paper. 

*  «  * 

Stanley  Ulchaker,  sports 
writer,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer  —  cited  for  best  sports 
column  in  Ohio  college  news¬ 
papers  in  1959-60  by  the  College 
Newspaper  Association. 

«  «  * 

Arthur  Spaeth,  former  movie 
critic,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News, 
and  Marie  Kirkwood,  art  re¬ 
porter,  News — to  Shaker  Heights 
(Ohio)  Sun-Press. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Bqiger,  copy  editor, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press — to  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times. 

*  *  « 

Ivy  Coffey,  women's  editor, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  —  named 
“State  Headliner  of  1960”  by  the 
Oklahoma  State  University 
chapter  of  Theta  Sig^a  Phi. 

• 

To  Study  in  India 

University,  Park,  Pa. 

Edwin  A.  Hirschmann  has 
been  awarded  a  Fulbright 
scholarship  which  will  take  him 
to  India  for  a  year  of  study  on 
“Problems  of  the  Press  in  a 
Multi-lingual  Society.”  A  grad¬ 
uate  student  in  journalism  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  will  go  to  Nagpur  in 
September. 

• 

Lovejoy  Lecturer 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Louis  LaCoss,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe  (Mo.) 
Democrat,  will  gfive  the  annual 
Lovejoy  Lecture  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  May  12. 


see  page  50 


Personals 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


Gerald  Wykofp,  city  desk, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Joumal- 
Every  Evening — to  editor,  G.  E, 
News,  General  Electric’s  Phila¬ 
delphia  plant  house  organ. 

*  «  * 

Walter  M.  Harrison  Jr., 
former  reporter,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman  —  to 
manager,  advertising,  of  the 
public  information  and  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Travelers  In¬ 
surance  Companies,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Fred  McDonald,  former 
reporter,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News  —  to  assistant  manager, 
public  information.  Travelers. 

*  *  * 

Richard  L.  Davis,  formerly 
city  desk,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner  —  to  telegraph  desk, 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee. 

m  *  * 

Ann  Fuller,  city  desk, 
RaXeigh  (N.  C.)  Times  —  re¬ 
signed  to  get  married. 

«  *  « 

Bill  Ballard,  staff  artist, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server — to  staff,  Ferree  School 
of  Art,  Raleigh. 

«  «  ♦ 

N.Y.  Publisher  Heads 
Greater  Weeklies 

W.  Leigh  Sherwood,  publisher 
of  the  Spring  Valley  (N.  Y.) 
Rockland  County  Leader  and 
the  Pearl  River  (N.  Y.)  Orange- 
town  Telegram,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Greater  Weeklies 
Associates,  Inc. 

Vicepresidents  elected  were: 
Herbert  S.  Austin,  of  the 
Wellesley  (Mass.)  Townsman; 
Richard  H.  Ralston,  of  the 
Buckhannon  (W.  Va.)  Record; 
and  John  T.  Tuthill,  of  the 
Patchogue  (N.  Y.)  Advance. 

Treasurer  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  Hubert  D.  Murray,  of 
the  Rockaway  Beach  (N.  Y.) 
Wave,  and  James  H.  Overton 
will  continue  as  secretary. 


Promotions  Listed 
By  Oakland  I  ribune 


Oakland,  Calif. 

Joseph  W.  Knowland,  son  of 
former  U.  S.  Senator  William 
F.  Knowland  and  grandson  of 
J.  R.  Knowland,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  been  named  an  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune. 

Mr.  Knowland  was  named  to 
succeed  Hal  Ri.sdan,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  the  lalwr  l)eat. 

Two  other  appointments  also 
were  announced  by  Leo  Levy, 
managing  editor.  Jack  Mason 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
daily  and  Sunday  feature  maga¬ 
zine.  He  formerly  edited  two 
Sunday  Tribune  tabloid  sec¬ 
tions.  Mort  Cathro  has  become 
travel  editor,  a  new  post. 


-rurnr.r  *  r>.rrrnr...^r  •  .  ...  Fiue  AttS  EdltOr 

THcKcS  A  DirrtRENCt  in  appearance  between  nis  hometown  paper,  g-,,  17  II  i  • 

Ouest-France,  and  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  where  Bernard  sjiVBU  fCllOWSllip 
Morin  is  spending  five  weeks.  His  visit  repays  a  1959  visit  to  Rennes,  HOUSTON  Tex 

France  by  CaMn  Mayne,  T-U  r^itorial  writer.  Ouest-Rance  has  a  ^iss  Ann  Holmes,  Hmton 
circulation  ot  600,000.  In  preparation  for  lournalism  Mr.  Morin  studied  i  >  /•  j-..  . 

Latin.  Greek,  literature  and  philosophy.  He  spent  time  in  a  German  Chronicle  8  fine  arts  editor,  has 
prisoner-of-war  camp  in  the  1940s.  awarded  a  Guggenheim 

Fellowship  for  the  study  of 

Faith  McCullough,  women’s  Copy  Boy  from  Turkey  theater,  art  and  music  in  the 
editor,  Ashland  (Ore.)  Daily  ^  ^  United  States.  The  award  was 

Tidings — to  free  lance  writing  Van  Nuys,  Calif,  niade  by  the  John  Simon  Gug- 

and  public  relations.  Sar  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  genheim  Memorial  Foundation 

*  •  *  who  writes  for  Pazar,  Turkish  in  New  York. 

R.  C.  Cooke,  former  publisher,  magazine  and  also  writes  a  Miss  Holmes  will  write  her 
Athena  (Ore.)  Press — to  news  Hollywood  entertainment  column  column  “Sfiotlight”  from  arts 
editor,  Hermiston  (Ore.)  Herald,  for  the  daily  Yeni  Sabah,  is  a  centers  of  America,  In  1953  she 

*  *  *  new  copy  boy  for  Van  Nuys  received  a  Reid  Fellowship  and 

Harold  Holmberg,  assistant  News.  He’s  been  in  the  U.S.  the  spent  nearly  a  year  in  Europe 

past  414  years  attending  school,  covering  music,  theater  and  arts 
•  events  in  12  countries. 


city  editor,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal — closed  a  50-year  Port¬ 
land  newspaper  career  which 


,  ...  „  .  ,  „  .  Charles  R.  Bonner,  automo-  • 

started  with  the  Portland  Tele-  ^jyg  editor,  Cincinnati  Times-  Wilkersou  Retires 
gram  in  19W  and  continu^  in  star— to  salesman,  Cleneay  &  Tpiraa  Paner 

1927  with  the  Journal,  with  re-  Nourse.  local  realtors.  from  lexas  Paper 

tirement  in  April. 


Maribhta  Sonnenberg — from 


Lois  Phelps  —  from  Oregon  ,  ^  j- 

State  College  of  Education  to  J' 


Nourse,  local  realtors. 

*  *  *  Port  Nbchbs,  Tex. 

0.  J.  Wilkerson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Port  Neehes 
%j±  a:4Uu\,;cvi^ivii  la/  .  J>  U  *  /1W*  \  Chronicle  since  1932,  has  an- 

reporter,  CormIHs  (Ore.)  Ben-  nopnced  his  retiremert 

ton  County  Herald.  .  "  "  i  •  "  *  4-  The  54-year-old  newsman  sold 

*  *  •  from  general  assignment  to  ,  .  .  .  o  aaa 

TV  A  VTA  Pr.MivTi.in  his  intorost  in  tho  2,000-circula- 
Ann  Westburg,  Rochester  ^  tion  weekly  to  the  Lufkin  Pub- 

(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  reporter,  3itor^°RoN  FMasBiSG-^  lishing  Company  in  1955  but  has 

and  Ekian  Suluvan,  Tin.^  --“'O 

Union  science  writer — married.  .  *  sor  has  as  yet  been  named. 

*  *  *  signment.  ^  ^  ^  Mj..  Wilkerson  will  serve  in 

^  ,  an  advisory  capacity  until  a  new 

_ „ _ , _  Mrs.  Graham  Doar,  English  editor-manager  is  named.  He 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette—  teacher  at  Seaside  High  School  continue  to  publish  the 

to  Sunday  editor.  — resigned  to  return  to  the  staff  \yinnie-Stowell  News,  which  he 

*  *  ♦  of  Seaside  (Ore.)  Signal.  founded  a  year  ago. 

Thomas  J.  McCarthy — from  ♦  *  ♦  , 

Star-Gazette  copydesk  to  assist- 


Thomas  E.  Byrne,  assistant 
to  managing  editor.  Cove  Hoover 


I  Telegram. 


Maud  A.  Patterson,  special  Bisco  Joins 

ant  city  editor,  Star-Gazette,  assignments  writer,  Morgantown  „  ,  ,  «  . 

and  city  editor,  Elmira  Sunday  (W.  Va.)  Post — a  citation  for  Hublemos  Jvlagazjne 

community  service  from  Beta  Jack  Bisco,  formerly  vice- 
Beta  at  West  Virginia  Univer-  president  and  general  business 
sity.  manager  of  United  Press  Inter- 

♦  •  *  national,  has  been  made  execu- 

Hugh  Shaw  —  from  feature  tive  vicepresident  of  Hablemot, 
editor  to  executive  editor  of  Spanish-language  Sunday  news- 
*  *  *  Weekend  Magazine,  Canadian  paper  magazine. 

John  McGill,  ad  staff,  Troy  newspaper  supplement.  Dave  Announcement  of  the  appoint' 
(N,  Y.)  Record— to  display  ad  Willock  —  to  assistant  editor;  ment  of  Mr.  Bisco  was  made  by 
staff,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker-  Phiup  Surrey — to  feature  and  Casey  Hirshfield,  president  and 
bocker  News.  photo  editor.  publisher  of  Hablemos. 
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Dick  Bruck,  formerly  re¬ 
porter,  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Her¬ 
ald — to  city  desk,  Danville  (Ill.) 
C  ommercial-N  ews. 
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stringer  Status 
Rule  from  IRS 

Washington 
Do  newspapers  have  to  include 
•strinjer.”  »n  their  payrolls 
when  figuring  income  tax?  -Die 
Internal  Revenue  Service 
provided  a  partial  answer  to  the 

'’TrsTooIc  the  hypothetical  case 
of  a  newspaper  employing  cor¬ 
respondents  who  furnished  week¬ 
ly  news  items  of  their  own  choos- 
hir.  and  were  paid  on  a  piece 
bwis.  Such  correspondents,  IRS 
said  were  not  employees  of  the  > 

newspaper  for  tex  purposes. 

Another  case  involved  a  corre¬ 
spondent  paid  on  a  monthly  - 

bisis  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  copy  submitted.  She  was  not  ^  * 
requir^  to  maintain  regular  In  Ue< 
working  hours,  not  expected  to 
give  preference  to  the  news-  ^ 

paper’s  work,  and  not  often  (jyjn-,  „ 

asked  to  cover  a  particular  story, 

But  she  had  to  submit  material 
daily  by  a  designated  hour  each 
night.  IRS  ruled  that  for  tax  ^  ^ 

purposes  she  was  an  employee  of  \ 

the  paper.  Matrix* 

Between  these  two  extremes,  ti 

however,  IRS  would  make  no  “Thei 

general  comment.  If  a  corre- 
spondent  worked  on  assignment  , 
but  was  paid  on  a  piece  basis  and  i., 

contributed  only  occasionally,  l*  ^  ' 

would  he  be  listed  as  an  em-  ^ 

ployee?  If  you’ve  got  this  prob- 
lem,  says  IRS,  write  your  dis-  ,®’ 
trict  director  and  he’ll  give  you  *' 

a  ruling. 

,  celebnt 

vision.” 

Larcombe  Sells 


Share  in  Paper 

Havre,  Mont. 

J.  Russell  Larcombe  of  Malta 
has  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Havre  Daily  News  to  his  part¬ 
ner,  John  F.  M.  Travis.  The 
building  is  included  in  the  sale. 
Larcombe  and  Travis  have  been 
associated  in  the  operation  of 
the  Daily  News  the  past  27 
years. 

Mr.  Larcombe  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  coming  to 
Malta  in  1928  to  take  over  the 
Phillips  County  News  which  he 
owns  and  publishes.  His  son, 
James  R.,  is  manager. 

Mr.  Travis,  a  1927  graduate 
of  Montana  State  College,  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  with 
the  farm  publication  department 
of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

The  Havre  Daily  News  was 
o^blished  in  October,  1928, 
^th  the  late  Sen.  John  Survant 
of  Malta  as  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  formed  by  a  gfroup  of 
northern  Montana  newspaper¬ 
men. 


‘In  Black  by  Christmas’ 
Goal  of  New  Fla.  Daily 


CRUISING  to  Bermuda:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burow.  He  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager  at  the  Danville  (III.) 
Commercial  News  in  the  Gannett 
Group. 

Celebrity  Interview 
In  Decline,  She  Says 

Manhattan,  Kas. 
The  celebrity  interview  is  a 
dying  phase  of  journalism,  says 
Clarissa  Start  Davidson,  column¬ 
ist  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

She  spoke  recently  to  200 
guests  at  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi 
Matrix  table  banquet  at  Kansas 
State  University. 

“There  is  less  hero  worship 
today,”  she  said.  “People  no 
longer  want  to  hear  what  a 
celebrity  wore  or  what  he  ate  for 
breakfast.  And  there  aren’t  as 
many  heroes  today — the  Babe 
Ruths,  Carusos,  and  Barrymores 
aren’t  being  replaced.  This  is 
perhaps  true  because  we  see  our 
celebrities  so  much  on  tele- 


Help  Is  Pledged 
In  Records  Fight 

Bismarck,  N.  D. 
Charles  W.  Frost,  publisher 
of  the  Lidgerwood  Monitor,  was 
elected  president  of  the  North 
Dakota  Press  Association  at  the 
convention  here  recently.  j 

NDPA  commended  the  Grand 
Forks  Herald  for  its  fight  to 
open  county  court  records  to 
the  public  and  pledged  its  back¬ 
ing  to  any  further  efforts  the 
paper  may  make  in  the  case. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Lowe  of 
Grand  Forks  was  named  Woman 
of  Achievement. 

• 

Cake  for  ‘75th’ 

Houston,  Tex. 
April  6  was  the  75th  birthday 
of  the  Houston  Post.  To  cele¬ 
brate,  Gulf  State  Advertising 
Agency,  the  Post’s  local  agency, 
sent  the  Post  a  birthday  cake 
made  of  200  egg^s,  about  75 
pounds  of  sugar,  plus  rum  and 
fresh  raspberries.  The  cake  re¬ 
quired  four  and  one  half  hours 
to  decorate.  It  measured  three 
feet  wide  by  four  feet  long. 


Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

“In  the  black  by  Christmas!” 

That’s  the  prediction  of  T.  T. 
Gore,  president  of  Gore  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  for  the  new  Pompano 
Beach  Stin  Sentinel. 

The  five-day  morning  paper, 
bom  April  18  following  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  weekly  Pompano 
Beach  Sun  by  Gore  Publishing, 
is  off  to  a  fast  start  toward  the 
end-of-the-year  goal  set  by  Mr. 
Gore. 

Total  linage  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  publication  hit 
161,000. 

Mr.  Gore  said  the  new  daily 
offers  a  selection  of  any  com¬ 
bination  coverage  desired  by 
readers  and  advertisers.  The  pa¬ 
per  is  offered  separately  at  20c 
per  week.  In  combination  with 
Gore  Publishing  Co.’s  Ft.  Laud¬ 
erdale  News,  providing  a  com¬ 
panion  afternoon  coverage  of 
North  Broward  and  South  Palm 
Beach  County,  the  Sun- Sentinel 
is  available  at  10c  per  week. 
The  News  subscription  rate  of 
40c  daily  and  Sunday  remains 
unchanged. 


Ad  rates  run  10c  a  line  for 
national  when  purchased  in  the 
Sun-Sentinel  only;  32c  a  line 
in  combination  with  the  News; 
and  25c  a  line  in  the  News  only. 
Open  rate  is  $1.40.  For  con¬ 
tracts  for  1400  lines  or  more  the 
rate  is  $1.25. 

The  Sun-Sentinel  offers  ad¬ 
vertisers  three  colors  and  black 
advertising  daily. 

Mr.  Gore  said  that  for  three 
weeks  prior  to  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Sun-Sentinel,  be¬ 
tween  26,000  and  28,000  sample 


copies  were  distributed  to  homes 
daily.  He  added  that  he  expects 
a  net  paid  circulation  of  10,000 
soon  and  30,000  within  three 
years. 

The  decision  to  expand  into 
the  morning  field,  Mr.  Gore  said, 
stemmed  from  study  of  the 
booming  area  which  includes 
Pompano  Beach,  Dearfield 
Beach,  Boynton  Beach,  Boca 
Raton  and  Delray  Beach.  Popu¬ 
lation  is  nearly  100,000. 

Editorial,  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  business  offices  of 
the  Sun-Sentinel  are  in  a  mod¬ 
em,  two-story  building  here. 
The  paper  is  printed  in  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  plant.  Mr.  Gore  said 
the  Sun-Sentinel  offices  will  be 
moved  eventually  into  a  Geor¬ 
gian  Colonial  building  now  be¬ 
ing  designed. 

One  reason  Mr.  Gore  is  con¬ 
fident  of  seeing  the  Sun- Senti¬ 
nel  “operating  in  the  black  by 
Christmas,”  is  the  fact  that  the 
average  age  of  the  staff  is  under 
40. 

“Being  young  and  energetic  in 
this  business  helps,  you  know,” 
Mr.  Gore  smiled. 

Employees’  Dinner 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

New  employees  were  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  annual  dinner  for 
veteran  employees  of  the  New 
Ccuttle  News  recently.  Co-pub¬ 
lishers  Richard  E.  Rentz  and 
J.  Fred  Rentz  gave  service  pins 
to  two  recently  retired  staffers, 
Charles  E.  Allen  of  the  city  desk 
and  Len  Kishart  of  advertising, 
and  40-year  pins  to  Bart 
Richards,  editor,  and  Harry  0. 
Carlson,  composing  room. 


Here’s  a  doctor  who  goes  into  THE  HOME 

Daily  (6  times  a  week) 

#  “DOCTOR  BILL” 

by  jack  tippit 

A  fast-growing,  original,  new 
cartoon  feature  which  appeals 
Pf  C  \  '  th*  entire  family.  Compact 

2-panel  “fits  anywhere”  (1  col. 

IFrite,  Wire,  or  Call  Collect  for  Rates 


The  ft  or  Id's  le^ing  Iruiependent  Nvudwafe 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP 
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Block  Quits  Evening  Jl!!" 

t ^  Year  Book  given  "free 

■  1  •  1  ~l  •  T^*  ■  fl  1  1  editions  mus 

rield  m  Pittsburgh 

t  J  the  E&P  Circulation 

T>  o  •  XT  j  j  .•  ALL-NEW  I960  YEAR 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  a  Scnpps-Howard  production. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  Like  the  Post-Gazette  and  Sun- 
and  Sun-Telegraph  has  dropped  Telegraph,  it  also  puts  out  a  time.  As  he  put  it; 


TO  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  RK  VDERS 

The  Year  Book  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  subscription  to  E&P  Tk« 
Year  Book  given  "free"  with  a  subscription  was  the  1958  volume  The  IM 
and  I960  editions  must  be  purchased  separately  @  $3.25  each.  ™ 

If  you  haven't  ordered  your  copy  of  the  I960  Year  Book  .  .  .  send  $3  25  h 
the  E&P  Circulation  Department  and  you  will  receive  your  coov  a 
ALL-NEW  I960  YEAR  BOOK.  "PY  «  the 


publication  of  its  afternoon  edi-  Sunday  edition, 
tion  after  a  two-week  trial  Upon 
period.  paper’s  c 

The  experiment  into  the  “all-  afternoon 
day”  newspaper  field  started  Forster  o 
April  22  when  the  Post-Gazette,  editorial: 
bought  the  Sun-Telegraph,  an 
afternoon  Hearst  daily.  Acce 

The  combined  paper’s  final  «TVidi 


degraph,  it  also  puts  out  a  time.  As  he  put  it:  Those  with  15  years  of  servin. 

inday  edition.  ‘*We  have  a  building  job  to  do  received  four  weeks  varatin 

Upon  learning  of  the  new  ^th  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga-  pay.  The  others  got 
iper  S  decision  to  quit  the  vatte  and  Sun-Televranh  Sun-  three  weelre 


afternoon  field.  Editor  W.  W.  (j^y  paper.  But  we  hope  to  turn 
Forster  of  the  Press  said  in  an  out  a  better  Sunday  product 


zette  and  Sun-Telegraph  Sun-  three  weeks, 
day  paper.  But  we  hope  to  turn  Alan  Nicholas,  former  pub- 
out  a  better  Sunday  product  Usher  of  the  Sun-Telegraph  has 
which  will  be  more  attractive  to  asked  employees  to  register  for 
a  vast  audience.”  work  at  an  office  set  up  for  the 

Mr.  Block  and  his  brother,  unemployed. 

Paul  Jr.,  also  publish  the  Toledo  About  half  of  the  woman  em. 


May  6. 

Publisher  William  Block  said 


.  .  „  a  vast  audience.”  work  at  an  office  set  up  for  the 

Accepu  Responsibility  jjj.  ^ud  his  brother,  unemployed. 

“The  Pittsburgh  Press  as-  Paul  Jr.,  also  publish  the  Toledo  About  half  of  the  woman  em- 
edition  was  put  out  responsibilities  to  Blade.  Their  purchase  of  the  ployes  laid  off  —  secretaries 

the  people  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  affected  an  esti-  clerks  and  so  forth — already 
district  now  that  it  is  Pitts-  mated  900  Sun-Telegraph  em-  have  found  work,  Mrs.  Minear 


that  the  “quick  and  favorable  burgh’s  only  afternoon  news-  ployees  and  600  Post-Gazette  said.  Not  so  with  the 


acceptance  of  the  new  news-  ^  responsi- 

paper  has  exceeded  expectations.  deep  appreciation  to 

“So  many  former  Sun-Tele-  ^^wspaper  reader^  We  pledge 
graph  readers  have  expressed  a  continued  pro¬ 

preference  for  delivery  of  the 


paper.  We  accept  this  responsi-  employees.  The  merged  paper  though, 
bility  with  deep  appreciation  to  retained  about  30  editorial  em-  i  • 

newspaper  readers.  We  pledge  ployees  and  a  big  percentage  of  >»»  Senior  Braikei* 

to  our  readers  the  continued  pro-  those  in  other  departments  on  “Some  men  will  never  be  re¬ 
duction  of  as  fine  a  newspaper  ^  basis.  ^  ^  placed,”  she  said.  “They’re  en- 


morning  editions,  daily  ^d  Sun-  resources  of  our  craft  With  the  suspension  of  the  ^irely  too  old.” 

Hqtt  fhoT  wft  Qivi  'noTciiaHaH  rnar  .  .  _  .... _  _  i _  ^  J  '''''' 


day  that  we  are  persuaded  that 


afternoon  p^er,  however,  Mr.  than  five  Sun-Tele¬ 


publication  of  the  introductory  ‘““T  ,  •  Block  said  “'There  will  be  more  oun-ieie- 

eveninir  editions  has  fullv  served  editorial  voice  Block  said  mere  will  be  more  reporters  were  under  30 

its  Duroose  ”  he  added  ^  afternoon  field  we  recog-  Jobs  lost  ^  some  departments,  ij^tween  30  and 


nize  a  responsibility  to  reflect  including  editorial. 


■■Thereto^  with  ^“ThfunyThT  '^d  ’in  "aUrir«porters  and  desk-  ISr’"’'™"”'' 

viewpoints  of  all  the  people  of  men  were  retain^  by  the  new  ^ 

u  -4.1,  11  *1,  4?  4-  f  the  big  metropolitan  district  we  paper  along  with  four  of  14  requests  that  have  come  in  ask- 

^ph,  with  all  the  feature,  of  Sun-Telesraph  photographers.  i„g  for  reporter,  stipXtS  St 

newspapers,  wi  pu  is  purchase  agreement.  Some  were  expected  to  be  drop-  ^j^gy  ^jg  under  30  years  of  age. 

as  a  morning  and  Sunday  news-  Post-Gazette  picked  up  the  Ped  because  of  the  suspension  of  «Wg.ii  ^ggp  up  until  we  find 
^  ^  '  Sun-Telegraph’s  plant  and  its  tbe  afternoon  paper.  jobs  for  everybody  or  as  many 

„  ,  .  _  facilities  atGrantSt.  and  •  as  we  can,”  she  concluded. 

Only  in  City  Zone  Strawberry  Way  in  downtown  Personnel  Affected  majority  of  the  unem- 


^itions  of  Monday,  May  9  the  yjg  j^^g  gf  ,g  gf 

Post-Gazette  and  Sun-Tele-  .  r. 

1.  -4.1.  11  4.1.  jj  4.  j!  the  big  metropolitan  district  we 

graph,  with  all  the  features  of  _  ,7 

both  newspapers,  will  publish  x  fi,  v.  f 


In  all,  11  reporters  and  desk-  added:  ^ 

en  were  retained  by  the  new  ..jyjg^g  one-half  of  the 


Only  in  City  Zone  Strawberry  Way  in  downtown 

Mr.  Block  later  told  E&P  he  Pittsburgh.  In  turn,  Hearst  re- 
was  playing  the  afternoon  edi-  ceived  the  Post-Gazette  building, 
tion  “by  ear.”  The  paper  was  No  sale  price  was  disclosed. 


a  Decause  oi  me  suspension  oi  “We’ll  keep  up  until  we  find 
e  afternoon  paper.  jgjjg  fgj.  everybody  or  as  many 

„  .  .re  I  as  we  can,”  she  concluded. 

Personnel  Affected  majority  of  the  unera- 

The  key  personnel  retained  ployed,  however,  are  like  49- 


included : 


year-old  John  Wilson,  who  is 


Lee  Austin,  advertising  direc-  living  off  his  severance  pay 


distributed  only  in  the  ABC  city  Commenting  on  a  reported  tor;  Ed  Bell,  assistant  city  edi-  while  he  seeks  work, 
zone,  which  covered  less  than  price  of  $5,000,000,  Mr.  Block  tor;  Harry  Keck,  sports  editor;  Mr.  Wilson,  father  of  three, 
Allegheny  County,  and  did  not  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  time  Harold  Dietrich,  news  editor;  found  himself  without  work 


publish  on  Saturday.  Mark  Twain’s  death  was  re-  Ed  Salamony,  chief  photogra-  after  24  years  of  service  in  the 

“There’s  a  limit  on  how  much  ported  prematurely  and  Twain  pher  and  Arnold  Zeitlin,  tele-  boy  promotion  and  circulation 

one  can  spend  on  distribution,”  remarked  that  it  was  an  exag-  vision  writer.  field.  To  boot,  Wilson  said  it  is 

Mr.  Block  said.  “It  makes  best  geration.  The  figure,  he  said.  Editor  James  McLean  was  difficult  to  find  employment  in 

sense  if  your  afternoon  edition  also  was  “slightly  exaggerated.”  transferred  to  the  San  Francis-  his  line. 

is  not  distributed  too  far  out.”  March  figures  showed  that  the  co  Examiner;  managing  editor  Nevertheless  he’s  optimistic 


not  distributed  too  far  out.”  March  figures  showed  that  the  co  Examiner;  managing  editor  Nevertheless  he’s  optimistic 
Expanding  on  the  reasons  for  Post-Gazette  had  a  circulation  j,  Alexander  Zehner  joined  the  about  the  future.  In  his  words: 


suspending  afternoon  publica-  of  266,177;  the  Sun-Telegraph  unemployed;  business  manager  “I’m  just  worried  about  the 

tion,  Mr.  Block  said:  168,270  daily  and  373,265  on  Edgar  Schnackenberg  will  join  people  in  worse  shape.  It’ll  take 

“We  found  out  in  two  weeks  Sundays;  and  the  Press  318,501  tjjg  Baltimore  News  Post  on  time,  but  eventually  everybody 

that  the  conversion  to  the  morn-  daily  and  553,920  on  Sundays.  June  1 ;  retail  advertising  man-  will  be  settled.” 

ing  paper  of  Sun-Telegraph  Mr.  Block  said  that  since  the  ager  Clifford  Barnhart  and  three  ^ 

readers  was  proceeding  very  merger  his  publication  is  print-  display  salesmen  went  to  the 

well.  We  also  felt  that  operating  iug  and  distributing  about  100,-  Los  Angeles  Herald  Express;  Publishers  Meet 
an  evening  edition  in  the  city  000  more  daily  papers.  Ed  and  classified  manager  Ed  Boga  j  Sinra^e 

for  a  long  period  might  get  Kolan,  Press  publicity  director,  was  transferred  to  Baltimore.  raper  sioragc 

people  accustomed  to  evening  de-  said  the  Press  is  putting  out  Mrs.  Helen  Minear,  secretary  Reno,  Nev. 


people  accustomed  to  evening  de- 


Mrs.  Helen  Minear,  secretary 


livery  of  the  new  paper.  It  would  about  50,000  more  papers  daily,  of  Local  61,  American  News- 


Reno,  Nev. 

During  the  35th  annual  con- 


be  more  difficult  to  convert  them  Neither  could,  at  this  stage,  give  paper  Guild,  said  264  Sun-Tele-  vention  of  the  Nevada  State 


to  the  morning  paper  if  we  the  specific  number  of  new  sub-  graph  workers  were  on  the  union  Press  Association  here  April 

waited  longer.”  scribers  they  have  picked  up.  rolls.  Not  one  filed  a  grievance  22-23,  Paul  Leonard,  editor  of 

“We  found  out  quickly,”  he  The  venture  into  the  Sunday  over  the  way  Hearst  broke  off  the  Nevada  State  Journal,  was 

added,  “that  trying  to  run  an  field  is  nothing  new  for  the  Post-  relations,  she  added. 


named  president. 

Dedication  of  the  new  Ga- 


all-day  paper  in  this  plant  (the  Gazette.  It  put  out  such  a  paper  '  A.11  employees  were  given  two  Dedication  of  the  new  Ga- 
Sun-Telegraph’s)  was  putting  in  1949  in  competition  with  the  weeks  severance  pay  for  every  zette-Journal  building  marked 
quite  a  strain  on  the  production  Sun-Telegraph  and  the  Press,  year  of  service.  ’The  top  was  60  opening  of  the  convention.  Pnb" 
facilities,  especially  the  compos-  but  the  edition  was  dropped  weeks.  But  some  old-timers  re-  Ushers  and  editors  gathered  in 

ing  room.”  after  a  10-month  trial  period,  ceived  paychecks  for  66  weeks  the  paper  storage  vault  for  the 

Suspension  of  an  all-day  Mr.  Block  is  more  optimistic  when  the  pay  for  four  weeks  of  dedication  luncheon  as  guests  of 

paper  has  left  Pittsburgh  with  about  his  firm’s  chance  of  sur-  vacation  and  two  weeks  in  lieu  the  Nevada  State  Journal  and 

one  afternoon  daily — the  Press,  vival  in  the  Sunday  field  this  of  notice  were  tacked  on.  Reno  Evening  Gazette. 
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facilities,  especially  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.” 

Suspension  of  an  all-day 


(that  is  also  a  history  of  French  aviation) 


FIRST  MEN  TO  FLY. 
Joseph  and  Etienne 
Montgolfier  successfully 
take  to  the  skies,  June  5, 
1783.  Man’s  ancient 
dream  of  air-bome  travel 
suddenly  becomes  a  prac¬ 
tical  reality. 


l'hisxoire: 


FIRST  ENGINE- 
POWERED  DIRIGI¬ 
BLE.  Remarkable 
speed  of  6%  MPH  was 
clocked  by  Henri  Gif¬ 
ford  on  a  Paris-Trappe 
flight,  September  24, 
1852.  An  early  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  French 
genius  for  technical 
achievement  that  is  a 
tradition  with  Air 
France  today. 


FIRST  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  PASSENGER 
FLIGHT.  Air  France’s 
flight  from  Paris  to 
London,  February  8, 
1919.  Eleven  passen¬ 
gers  made  the  trip. 
Flew  187  miles  in  2^4 
hours.  Today,  Air 
France  passengers  fly 
1500  miles  in  the  same 
2%  hours. 


FIRST  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  FLIGHT. 
French  aviation  gained 
new  stature  when  Louis 
Bleriot  flew  25  miles 
across  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  July  25,  1909.  This 
memorable  journey  fo¬ 
cused  world  attention 
on  the  immense  possi¬ 
bilities  of  commercial 
flight. 


LES  PLUS  GRANGES  ROUTES.Today,  Air  France 
the  world’s  largest  airline.  Routes  cover  more  than 
202,000  unduplicated  miles... connect  210  cities  in 
76  coimtries.  Air  France  is  the  largest  French  air¬ 
line,  too.  Though  it  cooperates  closely  with  all  other 
French  airlines,  none  are  part  of  Air  France.  As  the 
offlcial  French  national  airline.  Air  France  main¬ 
tains  its  unique  identity... the  oldest,  the  largest, 
the  most  experienced  of  all. 


LES  PLUS  GRANDS  JETS. 
All  Air  France  jets  are  superb! 
The  707  Intercontinentals  are 
the  largest,  fastest,  longest- 
range  jets  in  the  world.  Air 
France  Caravelle  Jets  have  an 
outstanding  performance  rec¬ 
ord.  Air  France  uses  both  to 
provide  the  world’s  only  jet- 
to-jet  service  between  the 
U.SA.,  Europe,  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East. 


LE  PLUS  GRAND  SERVICE.  Air  France  service 
is  incredibly  lavish,  incomparably  French.  On  every 
flight,  passengers  enjoy  superb  French  cuisine,  ex¬ 
quisite  French  service  at  no  extra  cost.  Experienced 
Air  France  pilots  are  experts  at  providing  smooth, 
restful  flights. They  have  flown  more  than  5,000,000 
pure  jet  passenger  miles. 


TRIPLE  DUTY  MODEL  6 
MIXER  ...  is  a  full  speed 
straight  matter  machine,  a 
wide-range  display  and 
headletter  machine  as  well 
as  a  timesaving  mixer. m 


POPULAR  MODEL  C... 
widely  used  for  manual 
and  automatic  production 
of  text,  heads  and  ad  work. 
Available  in  1,  2,  3  or  4 
magazine  models.  ■■■ 


VERSATILE  FOTOSEHER... 
more  than  three  times  as 
many  used  by  publishers, 
printers  and  typographers 
as  all  other  photographic 
typesetting  machines 
combined, 


NEW  MONARCH  . . .  world's 
fastest  linecasting  machine 
for  automatic  operation.^ 


PROFIT  MAKING  MODEL  F 
MIXER ...  for  the  efficient 
production  of  mixed  compo¬ 
sition  at  straight  matter 
speed  for  book,  commercial 
and  newspaper  work  by  either 
manual  or  automatic  methods. 


ECONOMICAL  MODEL  V 
. . .  outstanding  performer 
where  operations  call  for  a 
single  magazine  text 


machine. 


Intertype  Company 
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Plait  Dedicated 
As  New  Challenge 
To  Dailies’  Staff 

Reno,  Nev. 
“All  of  us  who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  planning  this  plant  are 
quite  pleased  with  the  result. 
Bnt  the  main  publishing  r^uire- 
ment  is  the  training,  skill  and 
integrity  of  the  people  who  are 
engaged  in  producing  news¬ 
papers.  The  new  plant  offers  a 
greater  challenge  to  our  people.” 

With  those  words,  Charles  H. 
Stout,  president  of  Reno  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  led  oif  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  company’s  new  plant 
only  three  blocks  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  heart  of  downtown  Reno. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  co¬ 
incided  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Nevada  State  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  Opening  of  the  new 
facility,  with  all  publication  and 
editorial  fimctions  for  both  the 
Reno  Evening  Gazette  and  the 
morning  Nei'oda  State  Journal 
in  the  one  building,  marks  the 
completion  of  more  than  two 
years  of  effort. 

Year  Under  Construction 

Construction  of  the  two-story 
plant,  located  at  401  W.  Second 
St,  began  March  31,  1959,  and 
the  move  to  the  new  building 
(from  the  old  Center  Street  site) 
was  completed  on  March  6. 

Ample  parking  for  cars  of 
employees,  customers  and  visi¬ 
tors  is  provided  on  three  sides  of 
the  building.  A  railroad  spur  is 
located  at  the  rear  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  allowing  for  unloading  of 
paper  and  equipment. 

Low  bid  for  construction  of 
the  building  was  $823,000. 
Walker-Boudwin  Co.  of  Reno 
was  the  general  contractor.  The 
building  is  of  steel  frame,  steel 
decking,  and  with  some  concrete 
and  some  block  walls. 

Editorial  rooms  for  the  papers 
are  on  the  second  floor  at  oppo¬ 
site  ends  of  the  building.  Be¬ 
tween  the  news  rooms  are  offices 
of  the  editors,  a  conunon  library, 
and  wire  service  offices. 

The  two  papers,  both  founded 
in  the  1870s,  are  associated  with 
Speidel  Newspapers  and  have 
operated  without  interruption 
since  the  first  issues.  Editor  of 
the  Gazette  is  John  Sanford, 
whose  family  has  been  identified 
with  the  paper  for  half  a  cen- 
twy.  Paul  Leonard,  also  a  long¬ 
time  Nevada  newsman,  is  editor 
of  the  Journal. 

Tribute  to  Speidel 

Jowph  F.  McDonald,  retired 
Prtsident  and  publisher  of  both 
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papers,  noted  in  his  dedication 
speech,  “This  plant  embodies 
everything  that  has  been  evolved 
to  date  to  facilitate  newspaper 
production  in  a  growing  com¬ 
munity.”  He  paid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Merritt  C.  Speidel, 
founder  of  Speidel  Newspapers, 
who  died  recently.  “This  news¬ 
paper  plant,”  he  said,  “marks 
the  culmination  of  a  desire  and 
a  dream  of  Mr.  Speidel  and  his 
associates.” 

“We  are,”  he  added,  “dedi¬ 
cating  a  building  today  which 
houses  freedom  of  speech,  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  and,  I  can 
truthfully  say  and  am  delighted 
to  do  so,  that  the  two  Reno  news¬ 
papers  are  true  to  the  trust 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  They  recognize  that 
the  trust  they  embrace  and  en¬ 
joy  must  be  exercised  for  the 
public  good.” 

Floor  space  in  the  new  plant 
totals  approximately  50,000 
square  feet,  almost  double  the 
space  available  in  the  building 
the  two  papers  vacated.  It  is 
located  on  a  two-acre  plot. 

A  new  four-unit  Hoe  press 
with  two  color  cylinders  is 
geared  to  produce  papers  at  the 
rate  of  52,500  copies  an  hour. 
Foundations  and  space  provide 
for  the  addition  of  fifth  and  sixth 
units  when  needed. 

• 

Watson  in  Mexico 

Edwin  H.  Watson,  well-known 
in  Mexican  g^phic  arts  circles, 
has  been  nam^  administrator 
of  Linotipo  Mexicana,  S.A.  de 
C.V.  This  is  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type’s  associate  company  for 
handling  sales  and  service  of 
Linotypes  and  Davidson  offset 
presses  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Watson 
has  been  with  Linotype  for  four 
years.  He  was  raised  in  a  print¬ 
ing  family,  and  has  worked  in 
the  gpitiphic  arts  field  all  his 
life. 

for  May  14,  1960 


Australian  Papers 
Retain  Main  Firm 

News  Limited  of  Australia 
has  retained  Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc., 
an  American  firm  of  engineer¬ 
ing  consultants  in  design  and 
construction  of  publishing 
plants. 

G.  E.  McCadden,  News 
Limited’s  U.  S.  representative, 
said  arrangements  for  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Boston  consultants 
were  completed  by  K.  R.  Mur¬ 
doch,  publisher  of  News  Limited. 
Mr,  Murdoch  is  now  enroute  to 
Sydney  after  examining  new 
graphic  arts  developments  in 
Europe  with  Allen  R.  Benson, 
production  manager  of  South- 
down  Press,  the  News  Limited’s 
Melbourne  magazine  publishing 
house. 

C,  M.  (Larry)  Flint,  a  director 
of  the  Main  company,  will  visit 
Australia  in  June  to  study  News 
Limited  plants  and  their  poten¬ 
tial  for  expansion  in  Sydney, 
Melbourne  and  Adelaide.  Mr. 
Flint  was  research  director  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  between 
1947-54. 

• 

Knowles  Named  Chief 
Engineer  at  Goss 

Chicago 

D.  H.  Knowles  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  engineer-admini¬ 
stration  of  the  Goss  Company, 
a  division  of  MGD  (Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter,  Inc.),  as  announced 
by  Joseph  A.  Riggs,  president. 

Duties  assumed  by  Mr. 
Knowles  in  this  post  include 
general  administration,  advance 
plaiming,  and  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  for  all  sections  of  the 
firm’s  engineering  department. 

Mr.  Knowles  began  as  field 
erector  in  1947  for  the  firm’s 
subsidiary  in  England. 


Cost  of  Keeping 
Plant  Up-to-Date 
Was  $2.4  Million 

Oklahoma  City 

Replacing  old  equipment  is 
an  economic  necessity,  employ¬ 
ees  of  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
(Opubco)  were  told  in  a  recent 
note  from  management.  This 
necessity,  in  the  case  od  Opubco 
last  year,  added  up  to  more 
than  $2,400,000  in  all  of  its 
operations. 

The  composing  room  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  newspapers  re¬ 
placed  three  old  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  with  the  latest  models. 
The  bill  for  this  came  to  over 
$79,000. 

WKY  Television  System’s 
biggest  expense  was  not  for 
replacement,  but  was  for  viedo 
tape  equipment. 

During  1969  the  company 
bought  four  of  these  machines, 
which  record  television  picture 
and  sound  on  magnetic  tape  for 
re-broadcast.  Total  cost  for  this 
equipment  exceeded  $305,000. 

The  biggest  machinery  ex¬ 
pense  was  the  $880,000  paid  out 
for  the  new  Hoe  Color-Matic 
press  units.  Considerable  more 
money  will  be  spent  before  the 
presses  are  complete. 

Second  largest  area  of  ex¬ 
penditures  was  $288,763  which 
went  for  the  purchase  of  land. 
This  included  real  estate  bought 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Dallas  and 
Lawton.  Biggest  item  was  $240,- 
672  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Dallas, 
part  of  which  is  the  site  of  the 
new  Mistletoe  Dallas  terminal 
now  under  construction. 

Motor  vehicles  accounted  for 
expenditures  of  $243,000  last 
year.  This  represented  55  pieces 
of  equipment. 

Mistletoe  Express  was  the 
largfest  purchaser  with  37  trac¬ 
tors,  trailers,  pickups  and  se¬ 
dans.  Five  of  these  vehicles  were 
additions  to  the  fleet,  made 
necessary  by  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  in  Wichita.  Kans. 

Building  equipment  cost  over 
$229,000  in  1959,  and  building 
improvements  and  new  construc¬ 
tion  added  another  $141,000. 

Biggest  equipment  cost  was 
the  installation  of  a  208-ton  air- 
conditioning  system  in  the  Opulv 
CO  mechanical  building.  The  cost 
was  over  $223,000.  This  was  in 
addition  to  a  150- ton  system 
that  was  added  two  years 
earlier. 
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PROFIT  MAKING  MODEL  F 
MIXER ...  for  the  efficient 
production  of  mixed  compo¬ 
sition  at  straight  matter 
speed  for  book,  commercial 
and  newspaper  work  by  either 
manual  or  automatic  methods. 


TRIPLE  DUTY  MODEL  G 
MIXER  ...  is  a  full  speed 
straight  matter  machine,  a 
wide-range  display  and 
headletter  machine  as  well 
as  a  timesaving  mixer. ■§ 


NEW  MONARCH  . . .  world’s 
fastest  linecasting  machine 
for  automatic  operation.^ 


POPULAR  MODEL  C... 
widely  used  for  manual 
and  automatic  production 
of  text,  heads  and  ad  work. 
Available  in  1,  2,  3  or  4 
magazine  models.  ■■■ 


OLD 


VERSATILE  FOTOSEHER... 
more  than  three  times  as 
many  used  by  publishers, 
printers  and  typographers 
as  all  other  photographic 
typesetting  machines 
CO  m  bi  n  ed . 


ECONOMICAL  MODEL  V 
. . .  outstanding  performer 
where  operations  call  for  a 
single  magazine  text 
machine, 
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Plait  Dedicated 
As  New  Challenge 
To  Dalies’  Staff 

Reno,  Nev. 
"All  of  us  who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  planning  this  plant  are 
quite  pleased  with  the  result. 
But  the  main  publishing  r^uire- 
ment  is  the  training,  skill  and 
integrity  of  the  people  who  are 
engaged  in  producing  news¬ 
papers.  The  new  plant  offers  a 
greater  challenge  to  our  people.” 

With  those  words,  Charles  H. 
Stout,  president  of  Reno  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  led  off  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  company’s  new  plant 
only  three  blocks  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  heart  of  downtown  Reno. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  co¬ 
incided  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Nevada  State  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  Opening  of  the  new 
facility,  with  all  publication  and 
editorial  functions  for  both  the 
Reno  Evening  Gazette  and  the 
morning  Nevada  State  Journal 
in  the  one  building,  marks  the 
completion  of  more  than  two 
years  of  effort. 

Year  Under  Construction 

Construction  of  the  two-story 
plant,  located  at  401  W.  Second 
St,  began  March  31,  106Q,  and 
the  move  to  the  new  building 
(from  the  old  Center  Street  site) 
was  completed  on  March  6. 

Ample  parking  for  cars  of 
employees,  customers  and  visi¬ 
tors  is  provided  on  three  sides  of 
the  building.  A  railroad  spur  is 
located  at  the  rear  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  allowing  for  unloading  of 
paper  and  equipment. 

Low  bid  for  construction  of 
the  building  was  $823,000. 
Walker-Boudwin  Co.  of  Reno 
was  the  general  contractor.  'The 
building  is  of  steel  frame,  steel 
decking,  and  with  some  concrete 
and  some  block  walls. 

Editorial  rooms  for  the  papers 
are  on  the  second  floor  at  oppo¬ 
site  ends  of  the  building.  Be¬ 
tween  the  news  rooms  are  offices 
of  the  editors,  a  common  library, 
and  wire  service  offices. 

The  two  papers,  both  founded 
in  the  1870s,  are  associated  with 
Speidel  Newspapers  and  have 
operated  without  interruption 
since  the  first  issues.  Editor  of 
the  Gazette  is  John  Sanford, 
riiose  family  has  been  identified 
with  the  paper  for  half  a  cen- 
tnry.  Paul  L^nard,  also  a  long¬ 
time  Nevada  newsman,  is  editor 
of  the  Journal. 

Tribute  to  Speidel 

Jo«ph  p.  McDonald,  retired 
Piesident  and  publisher  of  both 
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papers,  noted  in  his  dedication 
speech,  “This  plant  embodies 
everything  that  has  been  evolved 
to  date  to  facilitate  newspaper 
production  in  a  growing  com¬ 
munity.”  He  paid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Merritt  C.  Speidel, 
founder  of  Speidel  Newspapers, 
who  died  recently.  “This  news¬ 
paper  plant,”  he  said,  “marks 
the  culmination  of  a  desire  and 
a  dream  of  Mr.  Speidel  and  his 
associates.” 

“We  are,”  he  added,  “dedi¬ 
cating  a  building  today  which 
houses  freedom  of  speech,  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  and,  I  can 
truthfully  say  and  am  delighted 
to  do  so,  that  the  two  Reno  news¬ 
papers  are  true  to  the  trust 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  They  recognize  that 
the  trust  they  embrace  and  en¬ 
joy  must  be  exercised  for  the 
public  good.” 

Floor  space  in  the  new  plant 
totals  approximately  50,000 
square  feet,  almost  double  the 
space  available  in  the  building 
the  two  papers  vacated.  It  is 
located  on  a  two-acre  plot. 

A  new  four-unit  Hoe  press 
with  two  color  cylinders  is 
geared  to  produce  papers  at  the 
rate  of  52,500  copies  an  hour. 
Foundations  and  space  provide 
for  the  addition  of  fifth  and  sixth 
units  when  needed. 

• 

Watson  in  Mexico 

Edwin  H.  Watson,  well-known 
in  Mexican  graphic  arts  circles, 
has  been  nam^  administrator 
of  Linotipo  Mexicana,  S.A.  de 
C.V.  This  is  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type’s  associate  company  for 
handling  sales  and  service  of 
Linotyi)es  and  Davidson  offset 
presses  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Watson 
has  been  with  Linotype  for  four 
years.  He  was  raised  in  a  print¬ 
ing  family,  and  has  worked  in 
the  graphic  arts  field  all  his 
life. 

for  May  14,  I960 
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^  :i  Cost  Of  Keeping 
^  Plant  Up-to-Date 
^  .  Was  $2.4 

Oklahoma  City 
Replacing  old  equipment  is 
an  economic  necessity,  employ¬ 
ees  of  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
(Opubco)  were  told  in  a  recent 
note  from  management.  This 
necessity,  in  the  case  of  Opubco 
last  year,  added  up  to  more 
than  $2,400,000  in  all  of  its 
operations. 

The  composing  room  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  newspapers  re¬ 
placed  three  old  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  with  the  latest  models. 
The  bill  for  this  came  to  over 
$79,000. 

WKY  Television  System’s 
biggest  expense  was  not  for 
replacement,  but  was  for  viedo 
tape  equipment. 

During  1969  the  company 
bought  four  of  these  machines, 
which  record  television  picture 
and  sound  on  magnetic  tape  for 
re-broadcast.  Total  cost  for  this 
equipment  exceeded  $305,000. 

The  biggest  machinery  ex¬ 
pense  was  the  $880,000  iwiid  out 
for  the  new  Hoe  Color-Matic 
press  units.  Considerable  more 
money  will  be  spent  before  the 
presses  are  complete. 

Second  largest  area  of  ex¬ 
penditures  was  $288,763  which 
went  for  the  purchase  of  land. 
This  included  real  estate  bought 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Dallas  and 
Lawton.  Biggest  item  was  $240,- 
672  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Dallas, 
part  of  which  is  the  site  of  the 
new  Mistletoe  Dallas  terminal 
now  under  construction. 

Motor  vehicles  accounted  for 
expenditures  of  $243,000  last 
year.  This  represented  55  pieces 
of  equipment. 

Mistletoe  Express  was  the 
largest  purchaser  with  37  trac¬ 
tors,  trailers,  pickups  and  se¬ 
dans.  Five  of  these  vehicles  were 
additions  to  the  fleet,  made 
necessary  by  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  in  Wichita.  Kans. 

Building  equipment  cost  over 
$229,000  in  1959,  and  building 
improvements  and  new  construc¬ 
tion  added  another  $141,000. 

Biggest  equipment  cost  was 
the  installation  of  a  208-ton  air- 
conditioning  system  in  the  Opub- 
co  mechanical  building.  The  cost 
was  over  $223,000.  'This  was  in 
addition  to  a  150-ton  system 
that  was  added  two  years 
earlier. 


Australian  Papers 
Retain  Main  Firm 

News  Limited  of  Australia 
has  retained  Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc., 
an  American  firm  of  engineer¬ 
ing  consultants  in  design  and 
construction  of  publishing 
plants. 

G.  E.  McCadden,  News 
Limited’s  U.  S.  representative, 
said  arrangements  for  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Boston  consultants 
were  completed  by  K.  R.  Mur¬ 
doch,  publisher  of  News  Limited. 
Mr.  Murdoch  is  now  enroute  to 
Sydney  after  examining  new 
graphic  arts  developments  in 
Europe  with  Allen  R.  Benson, 
production  manager  of  South- 
down  Press,  the  News  Limited’s 
Melbourne  magazine  publishing 
house. 

C.  M.  (Larry)  Flint,  a  director 
of  the  Main  company,  will  visit 
Australia  in  Jime  to  study  News 
Limited  plants  and  their  poten¬ 
tial  for  expansion  in  Sydney, 
Melbourne  and  Adelaide.  Mr. 
Flint  was  research  director  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  between 
1947-54. 

Knowles  Named  Chief 
Engineer  at  Goss 

Chicago 

D.  H.  Knowles  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  engineer-admini¬ 
stration  of  the  Goss  Company, 
a  division  of  MGD  (Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter,  Inc.),  as  announced 
by  Joseph  A.  Riggs,  president. 

Duties  assumed  by  Mr. 
Knowles  in  this  post  include 
general  administration,  advance 
planning,  and  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  for  all  sections  of  the 
firm’s  engineering  department. 

Mr.  Knowles  beg^an  as  field 
erector  in  1947  for  the  firm’s 
subsidiary  in  England. 
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Idea  Swap  Leads 
To  Device  That 
Cleans  Fountains 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

“We  are  having  mighty  good 
results  with  a  portable  unit  to 
clean  color  fountains  on  our 
Hoe  Printmaster,  but  we  don’t 
claim  credit  for  the  idea,”  said 
Gene  Denton,  pressroom  fore¬ 
man  at  the  Herald  and  News. 

“We  visit  back  and  forth 
among  newspapers  out  here  in 
the  West  and  share  ideas,”  he 
commented.  “When  our  appren¬ 
tice,  Ray  DeLonge,  was  on  a 
trip  recently,  he  called  at  the 
Eugene  Register-Guard. 

“George  Duke,  pressroom 
foreman,  had  dreamed  up  an 
apparatus  to  clean  the  color 
fountains  on  their  Hoe  press. 
He  had  taken  an  oil  pump  off 
an  old  car  and  used  it  as  a  fluid 
pump,  running  it  with  an  old 
electric  motor  they  had  in  the 
shop. 

“Ray  DeLonge  brought  back 
the  idea  and  he  and  Elmer 
(Buster)  Bramlett  worked  it 
out  to  fit  our  needs.” 

The  Herald  and  News  was 
using  a  galvanized  cart  holding 


You  can  count  on  it... 

MORE  READERS... 
MORE  REVENUE 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

These  soft  synthetic  rollers  work  instant 
magic.. .in  appearance,  in  pulling 
power...  in  pride  your  community 
takes  in  its  newspaper. 

Type  comes  up  cleor,  readable,  invit¬ 
ing.  Halftones  sparkle.  Ads  look  better, 
pull  better  .  .  .  and  are  easier  to  sell. 
Want  ads  come  clean  and  clear . . .  win 
new  readers,  bring  new  buyers. 

DX  brings  your  newspoper  up  to  high 
quality  standards.  And  cut  composing 
room  costs.  Whotever  the  weather, 
they  run  fast  and  cool!  Why  wait? 


Cut  down  cost  ■ 
step  up  quality 

IWALS! 


Grinding  facilities 
at  all  four  plants. 


IDEAL  ROLLER  & 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


FOUNTAIN  CLEANER — In  pressroom  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News,  color  fountains  on  the  Hoe  Printmaster  are  washed 
by  pressurized  cleaning  fluid.  Looking  at  motor-driven  brass-geared 
pump  which  is  the  principal  element  are  (left  to  right)  Gene  Denton, 
Ray  DeLonge  (who  picked  up  the  idea  from  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard),  and  Elmer  Bramlette. 


a  lO-gallon  tank  which  the  men 
had  used  for  hand-cleaning  the 
color  fountains.  The  cart  moved 
about  freely  on  heavy,  rubber- 
tired  rollers. 

“The  cart  was  simply  con¬ 
verted  from  a  hand  operation 
where  we  had  used  brushes  and 
rags  and  elbow  grease  to  scrub 
the  fountains  clean  in  the  kero¬ 
sene  to  an  automatic  job,”  Mr. 
Denton  explained. 

Pressure  Gauge 

“We  rigged  up  a  new  one- 
third  horse  motor  to  pump  the 
cleaning  fluid  up  into  the  foun¬ 
tain.  It  is  equipped  with  a  pres¬ 
sure  gauge  and  an  operating 
connection  attached  near  the 
inlet  of  the  fountain.  Since  it 
takes  only  five  to  10  minutes 
to  clean  a  fountain,  the  opera¬ 
tor  watches  the  gauge  and  if 
the  pressure  drops,  he  cuts  the 
motor. 

“We  spray  that  cleaning  fluid 
into  the  fountain  with  40  pounds 
pressure  which  loosens  all  the 
old  ink.  Through  the  outlet  hose 
at  the  base  of  the  fountain,  we 
drain  out  the  first  bucketful 
and  throw  it  away  so  it  won’t 


dirty  up  the  cleaning  fluid  too 
much.  All  of  the  fluid  ink  is 
drained  off  for  re-use  first,  of 
course,  before  the  cleaning 
starts. 

“After  the  first  bucketful,  the 
ink-kerosene  mixture  is  returned 
to  the  tank.  The  return  hose 
has  a  wire  screen  over  the  end 
in  the  tank  to  screen  out  sedi¬ 
ment  to  keep  it  from  mixing 
with  the  kerosene.  All  that  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  by  hand  is  wip¬ 
ing  off  the  rail. 

“By  hand,  it  would  take  us 
up  to  40  minutes  to  clean  up 
for  yellow.  Now,  after  the  wash¬ 
ing  job  is  done  automatically, 
we  dry  out  the  last  of  the  clean¬ 
ing  fluid  by  using  an  air  hose. 
It  is  not  only  a  faster  process, 
but  it  gets  the  fountains  cleaner 
and  eliminates  a  particularly 
disagreeable  hand  job  in  the 
shop.” 

It  also  saves  up  to  about  20 
pounds  of  rags  for  each  clean¬ 
ing  job. 

The  fluid  is  jetted  into  the 
fountain  through  a  nozzle  which 
has  six  holes,  shooting  the  liquid 
at  six  angles  at  once.  The  motor 
runs  a  brass  geared  pump. 


Editorial  Moves 
To  Higher  Level 

Pl-AINriELD,  N.  J. 
The  Editorial  Department  of 
the  Plainfield  Courier-News  was 
moved  recently  to  new  quarters 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  news- 
paper’s  building  in  less  than 
four  hours,  without  disrupting 
work  or  publication  schedules. 

With  the  final  edition  of  the 
Gannett  afternoon  daily  (cir¬ 
culation,  41,000  )  put  to  bed  at 
1:30  p.m.,  a  five-man  crew  from 
a  moving  company  took  over 
and  by  5  p.m.  everything  was  in 
place  in  the  new,  spacious  news¬ 
room.  The  night  editorial  staff 
reported  as  usual  at  6  p.m.,  but 
in  new  surroundings. 

The  actual  move  involved  27 
desks,  20  file  cabinets,  tables, 
chairs,  coat  racks,  waste  bas¬ 
kets,  typewriters. 

A  major  job  was  installing 
the  “100-key”  telephone  system 
which  placed  five  outside  lines 
and  one  direct  line  to  the 
Courier-News  switchboard  on  25 
desks.  Two  telephone  company 
men  worked  more  than  three 
weeks  in  preparation  for  the 
quick  change  over. 

Another  intricate  operation 
was  moving  the  four  AP  Tele¬ 
type  machines,  the  Photofax  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  Courier-News’ 
teleprinter  to  its  Somerville 
(N.  J.)  office. 

• 

Brush-Moore  Paper 
Starts  Building 

West  Covina,  Calif. 
A  contract  for  a  two-story 
plant  addition  has  been  let  by 
Sanvaley  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Tribune. 

The  construction  program  is 
in  accord  with  plans  developed 
before  the  Tribune’s  sale  to 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc., 
advised  A.  Q.  Miller  Jr.,  who 
continues  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

The  addition  will  house  ac¬ 
counting,  classified  phone  sales 
and  executive  offices.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  6000  square  feet  of  new 
space  on  a  36  by  80  foot  plot 
just  west  of  the  existing  plant. 

The  local  planning  commission 
already  has  also  approved  plans 
for  further  future  construction. 
These  call  for  a  new  press  room 
and  a  newsprint  warehouse. 

• 

Wiretyer  Sales 

A  new  sales  force  with  dirwt 
area  representatives  is  being 
organized  by  Wiretyer  Corpora¬ 
tion  with  Harold  L.  Colombo  as 
general  sales  manager.  The  new 
setup  follows  the  recent  de¬ 
parture  of  L.  F.  Fallon  froro 
the  company. 


Press  Erectors 


“NATIONWIDE  SERVICE'* 

72  years  experience  dismantling,  moving  & 
erecting  new  and  used  Newspaper  Presses. 
Our  Customers  Include: 

Chicago  Tribune  •  Chicago  Sou  Times  •  Chicago  American 
Chicago  Daily  News  •  Salt  Lake  Tribune  •  Wall  Street 
Jeunral  •  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  •  MIehle  Printing  Press  Co.  •  Doily 
Racing  Form  •  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  •  Rapid  City  Daily 
Journal  •  Popular  Mechanics  •  W.  F.  Hall  PrInHng  Co.  •  San 
Francisco  Shopping  News 


Taft  Contracting  COs,  Inc. 

1125-31  W.  Adams  St. 
Chicago  7,  Illinois 
Monroe  6-4114 


Western  Division 
821  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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A  Fully  Automatic 
Web  Offset  Perfecting  Press 
Complete  with  Folder 
for  Top  Quality 
and  Greatest  Speed 


Changing  a  plate  on  the  Thatcher 

press  is  easy  and  fast.  Ink  and  water  fountain 

controls  are  conveniently  located. 


The  sturdy  Thatcher  with  2"  thick  side  frames,  easy  adjustments, 
convenient  controls  and  speed  of  20,000  papers  per  hour  is  capable  of  producing 
printing  of  the  highest  quality  with  halftones  from  65  to  150  line  screens. 


5  Ink  distribution  includes  12  rollers 

6  Two  form  roller  water  distribution  with  excellent  controls 

7  Solid  cylinders 

8  Quick  change  preregistering  arrangement  on  plate  cylinder 

9  Quick  change  blankets  not  requiring  blanket  irons  or  clips 

10  Walk-through  design  without  obstructions 

11  Both  sides  of  web  visible  from  standing  position 

12  Running  speed  of  press  and  folder— 20,000  per  hour 

13  Quarter-folder  optional 

14  Easy  access  to  all  adjustments 


Compare  the  features  of  this  press  with  those  of  other 
presses  on  the  market  today! 

Electronic  drive  (5  HP  per  unit)  provides  smooth,  even 
flow  of  power  at  all  speeds  with  a  master  control  station  and 
push  buttons  for  “Inch  Forward”  “Inch  Reverse”  and  “Stop” 
on  all  units, 

1  Automatic  parent  roll  brake  and  tension  control 

2  Automatic  lifters  for  ink  and  water  rollers 

3  Automatic  impression  release 

4  Automatic  paper  propelling  units— Roll-up,  wash-up  or 
set  color  without  paper  movement— Eliminate  web  breaks 
and  waste 


Presses  are  available  with  manual  controls  or  fully  automatic  controls 

With  all  of  these  features,  the  price  of 
the  Thatcher  is  still  the  lowest  in  the 
offset  newspaper  field.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  collect— 


DUOLITH 

PRESSES, 

INC. 

3424  Wilshire  Blvd.  •  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.  •  DUnkirk  1-3701 


COMPACTNESS  it  the  word  that  describes  the  mailroom  of  the  Will 
Street  Journal's  new  publishing  center.  Conveyors  carry  individually- 
addressed  copies  from  mail  machines,  on  the  right,  to  bagging  itinds. 
Mailroom  area  has  65-footcandles  of  illumination. 


Composing;  Room 
Execs  Elect  Elliott 


Cylinders  Added 
For  Color  Flexibility 


Taunton,  Mass.  Philadelphia 

Thomas  Elliott  Jr.,  composing  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has 
room  foreman  at  the  New  placed  in  operation  additional 
London  (Conn.)  Evening  Day,  color  cylinders  to  increase  its 
was  elected  president  of  the  ROP  color  output. 

New  England  Daily  Newspapers  Introduction  of  the  additional 
Composing  Room  Executives  equipment  costing  about  $600,- 
Association  during  the  annual  OOO,  will  give  more  flexibility  to 
convention  May  1.  He  succeeds  the  positioning  of  color,  both  for 
:  Ed  Cunningham  of  the  Taunton  news  and  advertising. 

S  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette.  Pat  Grant,  production  man- 

A  gift  in  recognition  of  his  ager,  said  color  advertisements 
years  of  service  as  a  director  have  been  running  from  eight  to 
was  presented  to  Walter  C.  ten  on  a  given  day. 

Crighton,  who  retired  in  1959  , 

as  the  New  London  Evening 

Day’s  composing  room  super-  Stereo  ‘Suoer’ 


for  full  information  on  NOLAN's  "design  for  savings" 
.  ..a  modern  remelt  installation  for  your  paper's  needs. 


BradlshaVP 


Day’s  composing  room  super-  Stereo  ‘Super’ 

mtendent.  ” 

I  •  Providence,  R.  l. 

RraHieh  a  VD  William  J.  Farley  was  named 

I  Di  dUlall  a  W  r  superintendent  of  the  sterrotype 

Chicago  department  of  the  Providerue 
Lake  Shore  Electrotype  Divi-  J  our  na  l-Bulletin,  succeeding 
sion,  has  announced  the  appoint-  James  F.  Nolan  who  died  April 
I  ment  of  William  Bradish  as  vice-  9.  An  assistant  superintendent 
president.  He  is  director  of  sales  in  the  department  the  past  11 
departments,  including  plastic  years,  Mr.  Farley  joined  tM 
plates,  mats  and  electrotypes,  newspapers  in  1930.  He  learned 
He  has  been  associated  with  his  trade  on  the  old  Providence 
i  Lake  Shore  for  20  years.  Tribune, 
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Du  Pont  Lab  Seeks 
Photo  Control  Methods 


Anew  bundle  Avrapper  pro-  — ”  ".W  11  "  irrouuciu  wucuv 

ridin*  an  important  step  in  ll  V  ■«  r  ■  1  general  manager,  Du  Pont  has 

p.«ilw)om  automation  has  been  I  f  jiWl  »  ^  H'l  ^  ‘"i  j  designed  the  lab  to  “show  what 

dmlop«<J  by  the  Los  Angeles  f  can  be  done  when  the  photo- 

Xhe  eventual  goal  is  auto-  "  CIVIC  CENTER,  formvriy  tb*  headquarters  of  Chickasha  Cotton  Oil  rigid  scientific  control.” 

nutk  ^  ‘’•tl*’*  iL®*"*  ®-  **’•  Deily  Express  -fter  ^^0  laboratory  is  equipped  to 

fke  Dresses  to  the  trucRS  at  remootlmg.  Th»  Expross  is  a  member  or  the  Donrey  Media  Group.  ^  •  ^7 

do!wde.  explained  Otis  Booth.  -  control  every  step  in  the  process 

production  manager.  GniVOr  PrORIOtfid  posing  room  and  with  that  news-  eve  oi»r  so  utions 

The  organization  already  has  «ni¥Br  rrumOieU  paper  since  1950,  has  been  pro-  determining  density  of  nega- 

set  up  equipment  which  places  Corvallis,  Ore.  moted  to  composing  room  super-  ^^'^es. 

separate  identification  marks  on  Sylvester  (Sam)  Gruver,  as-  intendent.  He  fills  the  vacancy  Developing  improved  methods 
eaA  individual  stereotyping  sistant  superintendent  of  the  created  by  the  death  of  Esten  for  making  color  separation 

plite  as  it  moves  to  the  presses.  Corvallis  Gazette-Times  com-  Winegar.  negatives  is  one  of  the  projects. 


TO  PRODUCE  MORE  COMPOSITION 
WITHOUT  INCREASING  OVERHEAD. 


INSTALL  A  STAR  SELECTRO- MATIC 
QUADDER  ON  YOUR  "WHITE  SPACE" 
LINECASTING  EQUIPMENT... 


Every  machine  in  your  shop  which  han¬ 
dles  two  hours  a  day  of  "white  space” 
composition  should  have  a  Selectro-Matic 
Quadder,  because  it  will  pay  for  itself  in 
production  time  saved  in  about  a  year. 
The  versatile  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder 
is  designed  for  automatic  operation  from 
tape  signals,  or  manually  by  a  convenient 
push-button  selector.  The  operator  can 
change  signals  faster  because  the  Selectro- 
Matic  Quadder  has  a  built-in  memory 
system.  "Widow”  lines  are  automatically 
flushed  left,  either  from  tape  or  manual 
operation  .  .  .  but  this  is  only  part  of  the 
Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  story  .  .  . 
there’s  a  great  deal  more.  Why  not  start 
now  by  writing  for  further  information. 
Naturally,  there’s  no  obligation. 


Pnciston 

TRADE MARK 
X.  Ptrls 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J 


MANCHs  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  ABENCIIti  CHICAfiO 
MINNEAPOCIS  .  LOS  ANGELES  .  DENVER  .  SO.  ACTON.  MASS.  .  STAR 
PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  AND  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 
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CUT  AND  DRIED — Lawrence  Hager,  publisher  of  fhe  Owensboro  (K«| 
Messenger  and  Inquirer,  and  O.  G.  Hagerman,  assistant  general  him. 
ager,  make  a  closeup  inspection  of  the  Klischograph  (Hall)  elactreeic 
engraving  machine  in  ANPA  exhibit  hall. 


Uptown  Office  Miehle  Will  Make 

Albuquisque,  N.  M.  Hantscho  Presses 

The  Albuquerque  Publishing 
Co.  has  purchased  land  in  the 
Heights  area  for  construction  of 
an  uptown  office  to  ser\"e  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertising  custom¬ 
ers  of  the  Journal  and  Tribune. 


Chicago 

Under  a  longterm  license 
agreement,  the  Miehle  Company 
will  manufacture  and  sell  cer¬ 
tain  sizes  of  Hantscho  web  off¬ 
set  press  equipment.  Hantscho 
will  continue  to  manufacture 
and  sell  presses  of  sizes  other 
than  those  to  be  built  by  Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 


MS  Appointed 

Lewiston,  Me. 
James  R.  Costello,  local  native, 
has  been  appointed  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Lewiston 
Daily  Sun  and  Evening  Journal. 


IT’S  ELECTRONIC — William  Wasserman  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Atnesbury 
(Mass.)  News,  hears  about  the  Elgrama  (Swiss)  machine  that  turns  out 
cuts  electronically.  The  salesman  is  Jack  Crawford. 


MS  Retires 


superintenaent  oi  tne  i^ubbocK  Howard  E.  Megaffee  has  re-  The  Northeast  Flatbed  Press- 
(Tex.)  Avalanche- Journal,  was  tired  as  mechanical  superintend-  men’s  Association  will  have  its 
elected  chairman  of  the  new  ent  of  the  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  fourth  annual  clinic  May  15  at 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Daily  Messenger  after  46  years  the  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record 
Association’s  mechanical  con-  in  the  newspaper  business,  37  plant,  where  Ben  Zaiger  is  fore- 
ference  (Western  division).  of  them  with  the  Messenger.  man.  Host  to  the  meeting  is 

Herbert  Hancock,  publisher  of 
-  - I  the  Record. 


Wr  Designed  for  beffer 

ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 

•  Grinds  rubber  rollers  •  Polishes  smoothly 

•  Applies  powder  •  Practical  operation 

Have  your  rollers  when  you  need  them! 


Appointment  of  Harry  S. 
Scrivani  as  composing  room 
superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently.  Assistant 
Superintendent  since  June,  1968, 
he  succeeds  Frank  Dooley,  who 
died  Feb.  16. 


Tlie  Best  Known  CHASES 
In  Tlie  Graphic  Arts  Industry. 

The  Best  You  Can  Buy! 

AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  been  the  First  Choice  in 
stereotype  departments  where  rigidity 
and  consistent  accuracy  means  economy 
of  maintenance. 

Consider  These  Features 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  • 
Steel  Chases  electrically  welded  for 
strength  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
provide  light  weight  when  necessary  • 
Hardened  Steel  inserts  in  both  steel  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
points  •  Aii  AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blue  Print 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Over  300  leading  dealers,  coast-to-coast, 
handle  AMSCO  products. 


Wrife 


Dycril  Process 

Birmingham,  Mich. 
The  new  $250,000  plant  of  the 
weekly  Birmingham  Eccentne 
will  have  equipment  for  making 
DuPont’s  Dycril 


collect 


URING  GO.  plates  with 

PHONE  UNION  4-7677  photopolymer  process. 
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5000  CALVERT  RD. 


THE  WONDERS  of  the  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  hold  the  interest  of 
Hubert  Osteen  Jr.  (foreground)  and  his  father,  who  is  publisher  of  the 
Sumter  (S.C.)  Item.  The  young  man  is  a  student  at  Columbia's  School 
of  Journalism. 


SEND  US  A  DOZEN ! — Executives  from  two  of  the  Copley  Newspapers 
took  time  from  ANPA  sessions  to  visit  the  Intertype  showroom  in  New 
York  and  view  the  new  Monarch  in  action.  Copley  papers  have  ordered 
12  of  the  speedy  typesetting  machines.  The  first  one  shipped  by  Inter¬ 
type  has  gone  to  a  North  Dakota  newspaper.  Pictured,  left  to  right: 
Virgil  Schroeder,  Intertype;  John  F.  Lux,  editor-publisher  of  the  Joliet 
(III.)  Herald-News,  and  William  Hart,  editor-publisher  of  the  Aurora 
(III.)  Beacon-News. 


Color  Parley  Held 
For  Ad  Department 


960 


Rockford,  Ill. 
In  order  to  improve  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  design  and  use 
of  newspaper  ROP  color,  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
Rcgioter-Republic  held  a  color 
conference  recently  for  36  mem- 
Iien  of  its  advertising  staff. 

Production  Manager  Earl  E. 
Anderson  served  as  moderator  of 
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the  meeting  and  the  “do’s  and 
don’ts”  of  newspaper  color  ads 
were  handled  by  a  panel  com¬ 
posed  of  Haskell  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
assistant  production  manager 
and  superintendent  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room;  Charles  King,  gen¬ 
eral  foreman  of  the  press  room; 
Jack  Elston,  general  foreman  of 
the  stereotyping  department; 
and  Vince  Currise,  general  fore¬ 
man  of  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment. 


for  May  14,  1960 


Wng  Takes 
Prize  in  Miami 
News  Building 

Miami,  Fla. 

Shedding  proper  light  on  the 
varied  occupations  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  has  won  a 
prize  for  Electrical  Engineer 
John  M.  Hefley  of  Rader  and 
Associates,  and  his  designs  for 
the  Miami  News  plant. 

Mr.  Hefley  was  awarded  first 
place  in  a  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Southeast  Florida  section  of 
the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  and  is  now  entered  for 
regional  and  national  competi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  two-story  News  build¬ 
ing,  comprising  some  five  acres 
of  floor  space,  more  than  230 
areas  required  lighting.  No 
fewer  than  100  of  these  had  to 
have  separate  treatment.  Over 
7,000  lighting  fixtures,  repre¬ 
senting  50  different  types,  were 
incorporated  in  Mr.  Hefley’s  de¬ 
signs. 

The  News  building  has  wall- 
to-wall  ceiling  illumination, 
which  eliminates  reflective  glare 
and  resulting  eye  fatigue.  It  is 
installed  throughout  the  edi¬ 


torial  and  composing  rooms  and 
the  art  department.  Further  in¬ 
novations  are  the  corrosion  re¬ 
sistant,  vapor-right  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  in  the  etching  and  engrav¬ 
ing  departments  and  the  press 
room.  The  sealed  fixtures  are 
proof  against  corrosive  vapors, 
ink  mist  and  vibration. 

In  lighting  the  handsome  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  new  plant,  Mr. 
Hefley  visualized  the  night  scene 
as  a  giant  framed  picture. 

• 

Flatbed  to  Tube 

The  Daixes,  Ore. 

The  Dalles  Chronicle  will  be 
replacing  its  8-page  Duplex 
Model  A  flatbed  press  with  a 
16-page  Duplex  Tubular  which 
has  been  purchased  from  the 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun.  The 
installation  date  depends  upon 
the  Washington  daily’s  getting 
its  larger  press  into  operation. 
• 

Jess  Jesse  Retires 

Harold  L.  “Jess”  Jesse  re¬ 
tired  Feb.  26  as  a  member  of 
the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  press  room  staff  after  49 
years  of  newspaper  work.  He 
started  in  1911  with  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  (Ill.)  Daily  Atlas  and 
later  was  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Moorhead 
(Minn.)  Daily  News. 


CMtCAOO  so  •  NEW  VORK  T  •  PMILAOELPMIA  3A 


The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  cost  in  metal  by  the  Greeks  in  280  B.C., 
was  beyand  reproduction.  In  casting  type  metals  today  . . . 
Imperial  with  Plus  and  Service  Plans  is  superior  in  giving  complete 
freedom  from  metal  worries  and  loss  of  production.  Write  . . . 
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Rockford,  Ill. 

Between  1  a.m.  Sunday  and 
7  a.m.  Monday,  a  “robot”  col¬ 
lects  wire  service  tape,  winds  it 
on  a  reel,  and  presents  it  to 
composing  room  personnel  Mon¬ 
day  morning. 

The  place:  Rockford  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Morning  Star  and  Register  Re¬ 
public.  According  to  Haskell  W. 
Hall,  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager  and  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent,  this  large  capacity 
tape  winder  neatly  winds  all  the 
wire  service  stories  while  two 
shifts  are  off  duty. 

Primarily,  this  compact,  elec¬ 
trically  driven  tape  winder  was 
purchased  to  automatically  wind 
tape  on  Sunday  while  employees 
are  off  duty  for  the  early  Mon¬ 
day  editions  of  the  Star.  And 
on  holidays  or  afternoons  when 
nobody  is  available  to  tend  the 
incoming  tape,  over  2,000  feet 
can  be  woimd,  unattended,  on 
this  portable  tape  winder. 

On  Monday  mornings  the 
composing  room  monitor  merely 
runs  his  tape  from  the  full  tape 
winder  through  a  tape  unwinder 
to  give  the  tape  a  proper  num¬ 
bering  sequence.  This  tape  un¬ 
winder  can  feed  the  tape  direct¬ 
ly  into  a  linecasting  machine. 
Most  of  the  tape  is  clipped, 
numbered,  and  placed  on  an  op¬ 
erations  board  in  “takes”  for 
immediate  reference. 

The  Wire  Editor  notifies  the 
composing  room  of  his  copy 
selection  after  sighting  appro¬ 
priate  stories  on  his  page 
printer.  The  Monitor  picks  up 
the  proper  numbered  tapes  and 
feeds  them  into  machines. 


LINE-O-PROOF  d»vic«,  racMtIy 
put  on  tka  markat  (at  )700  to 
$800)  by  Una-O-Prool  Aneciatot, 
East  St.  Louis,  III.,  providat  a  eoa. 
tinuouf  9allay  proof  of  typa  froai 
Iinacattin9  tnachinas  and  9ivti 
immadiata  dataction  of  fasHy 
tapa  oparatiofl. 


ROBOT — Haskall  W.  Hall;  laft,  assistant  production  mana9or  of  Rock¬ 
ford  Newspapars,  chacb  tha  oparation  of  Wastarn  Apparatus  Company 
portabla  tapa  windar.  Tha  composin9  room  tape  cutter,  Dorsey  Reilly, 
is  shown  windin9  daily  tapa  on  a  smaller,  sprin9-powared  tape  windar. 


Operation  over  the  Sunday 
period  is  completely  unattended; 
it  is  protected  by  a  standard 
built-in  mercury  switch  on  the 
tape  winder  itself  which  serves 
as  a  safety  factor. 

Both  the  tape  winder  and  tape 
unwinder  were  purchased  in  No¬ 
vember  1959  from  the  Western 
Apparatus  Division  of  Comp¬ 
tometer  Corporation,  Chicago. 

The  Western  portable  tape 
winder  is  powered  by  an  elec¬ 
trically  driven  motor  with  a  12- 
inch  metallic  reel.  The  reel  is 
held  to  the  rotating  frame  for 
simple,  snap-off  removal;  no 
screws,  bolts,  or  nuts  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  tightness  of  the 
tape  wound  on  the  reel  is  ad¬ 
justable  and  can  be  set  at  maxi¬ 
mum  tightness  without  tearing 
the  tape. 

Tape  is  easily  removed  or 
started  on  the  reel  by  a  simple 
rotation  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
reel;  no  threading  operation  is 
required.  Reel  separation  posts 
are  changeable  to  handle  differ¬ 
ent  widths  or  levels  of  tape. 


ALL  ABOVE  BOARD — Li9hfwei9kf  Thafchvr  Web  Offset  Perfecting 
Newspaper  Press,  with  print-and-fold  production  up  to  20,000  an  hour, 
is  now  installed  at  the  Marysville  (Wash.)  Globe,  a  weekly.  No  pit  is 
required.  Field-tested  press,  now  bein9  marketed  by  Duolith  Presses, 
Inc.,  has  automatic  roll  brake  and  tension  control.  Pictured,  left  to  right: 
Orville  Dutro  of  Duolith,  Sim  R.  Wilson  III,  editor  of  the  Globe; 

E.  S.  McKee,  Thatcher  Press,  Inc.;  and  Sim  R.  Wilson  II. 


Ludlow 
Bodoni  Bold 
Condensed 


The  first  installation  of  a  Goes 
Suburban  was  made  recently  at 
the  Daily  Record  Company  plant 
in  St.  Louis.  The  16-page  press 
will  be  used  to  print  the  St 
Louis  Daily  Record,  a  legal  and 
business  paper,  and  other  papers. 

The  Daily  Record  press  ar¬ 
rangement  consists  of  three 
units  in  line  with  a  fourth  super¬ 
imposed  over  the  center  floor 
mounted  unit.  This  arrangement 
gives  a  total  capacity  of  16  full 
size  newspaper  pages,  or  32 
“We  have  ordered  consider-  tabloid  pages.  The  press  prints 
able  new  equipment,  too,  for  hot  blanket  to  blanket  on  a  center 
type,  and  complete  photographic  fed  web,  using  regtilar 
and  darkroom  facilities,”  Mr.  print  or  offset  stock,  at  speeds 
Smith  said.  up  to  12,000  papers  per  hour. 
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Weekly  Orders 
Offset  Press 


CmpoHg 


Here  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
growing  Ludlow  Bodoni  family. 
Condensed  and  legible,  this  new 
series  is  superior  for  outstand¬ 
ing  news  and  feature  heads. 


CAftlSON  Hi  lO  NEWSfAK*  CHASE 
CAaiSON  SHEtl  HATE  HNISHE* 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.y  Chica|$o  14 


In  1 959  Congress  voted  to  reduce  the  1 0  per  cent  excise  tax  on  travel 
to  5  per  cent,  beginning  July  1,  1 960.  Although  this  was  an  encouraging 
step,  it  was  half -measure  and  not  a  solution  to  the  problems  which  the 
tax  creates.  Congress  should  be  urged  to  repeal  the  entire  tax 'at  this 
session. 

The  travel  tax.  was  imposed  during  World  War  II  as  a  temporary  measure 
partly  to  help  meet  the  great  costs  of  the  conflict  but  particularly  to  discourage 
unnecessary  use  of  vital  transportation  facilities. 

The  tax  is  not  paid  by  the  companies  providing  transportation  services  but  by 
the  traveler  .  .  .  everyone  who  uses  trains,  planes  or  buses.  It  thus  penalizes 
and  discriminates  against  travelers  who  must  use  public  carriers  and  in  favor 
of  those  who  use  private  transportation.  It  discriminates,  too,  against  the 
traveler  who  wants  to  “See  America  First.”  Because  foreign  travel  is  tax  exempt. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  government  would  suffer  any  considerable  net  loss  from 
the  removal  of  this  tax.  Much  of  it  is  deductible  from  taxable  income  as  a 
business  expense.  In  addition,  increased  use  of  public  carriers  generated  by 
repeal  of  the  tax  would  result  in  higher  tax  payments  by  these  carriers. 

This  discriminatory  and  burdensome  travel  tax  has  long  outlived  its  usefulness. 
In  continuing  to  discourage  use  of  our  public  transportation  systems,  the  tax  now 
threatens  the  ability  of  the  carriers  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  economy 
and  national  defense. 

Let's  not  leave  the  job  half  done.  Congress  should  repeal  the  entire  tax  now. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  FOR  REPEAL  OF  TAXES  ON  TRANSPORTATION 

1710  H  Street,  N.W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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CIRCULATION 

Carrier  Sales 
Are  Tax  Exempt 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

The  Kentucky  Department  of 
Revenue  has  filed  a  sales  and  use 
tax  regulation  exempting  carrier 
boys  and  street  vendors  of  news¬ 
papers  and  other  periodicals 
from  the  3%  sales  tax. 

Sale  of  papers  and  magazine.s 
in  bulk  by  publishers  for  resale 
is  exempt^  in  the  new  sales  tax 
statute  itself. 

Revenue  Commissioner  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Scent  said  the  regulation 
was  worked  out  with  repre.senta- 
tives  of  the  Kentucky  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

“The  regulation  recognizes  the 
impracticality  of  attempting  to 
require  newsboys  and  carriers  to 
register  as  retailers  and  account 
for  the  tax,”  Mr.  Scent  said. 

The  action  recognized  that  car¬ 
riers  and  street  vendors  were  in¬ 
dependent  agents. 

However,  newsstands,  drug 
stores  and  “fixed”  retailers  who 
sell  newspapers  will  be  required 
to  include  such  sales  in  their 
taxable  gross  receipts. 

Publishers  making  direct  sales 
to  customers  will  also  be  required 
to  account  for  and  pay  the  tax 
on  such  sales. 


Home  Delivery 
Prieeg  Raised 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Home  delivery  prices  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune  and  four  other 
East  San  Francisco  Bay  dailies 
have  been  advanced. 

The  Alameda  Times-Star  lead 
off  the  series  with  an  April  1 
increase  of  25  cents  to  $1.50 
monthly  for  the  six-day  paper. 
Joseph  Luczak,  business  man¬ 
ager,  said  cancellations  were 
about  3*/^%  and  he  forecast 
many  of  these  will  return  to  the 
newspaper’s  lists. 

The  Tribune,  Richmond  In¬ 
dependent  and  the  Berkeley  Ga¬ 
zette  placed  25  cent  increase^ 
in  effect  May  1.  The  Hayward 
Revieio  advanced  20  cents.  The 
Ban  Leandro  News  continued  at 
the  $1.25  monthly  rate  effected 
when  it  went  on  a  five-day  basis. 

The  increase  put  the  rate  for 
the  daily  and  Sunday  Tribune 
at  $2.25.  Previously  the  three 
San  Francisco  dailies  increased 
home  delivery  servdce  charges 
slightly  by  going  to  a  weekly 
rate  and  charging  one-fourth 
the  former  monthly  price. 

♦  *  « 

From  5c  to  10c 

Salt  Lake  City 

The  Deseret  News  and  Salt 
Lake  Telegram  has  followed  the 
lead  of  the  morning  Salt  Lake 


Why  keep  using 
warmed  over  ideas  in  your 
circulation  campaigns?  Experi* 
enced  Whitlock  men  can  help  you 
ignite  the  full  circulation  potential  to 
be  found  in  your  area.  Let  us  explain,  at  no 
obligation,  how  we'd  custom-build  a  red  hot 
promotion  for  you! 


Whitlock 

and  Company,  Inc. 

7425  Lake  Street  River  Forest,  Illinois 
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Tribune  in  raising  the  street 
sale  price  from  5c  to  10c.  The 
papers  are  owned  separately  but 
publish  from  a  joint  plant. 

*  .  * 

Up  a  Penny 

Boston 

Boston  morning  newspapers 
have  increased  the  per  copy 
price  from  7c  to  8c,  following 
the  advance  by  the  evening 
dailies  from  5c  to  7c. 

... 

PER.SO.^AL  MENTION 

James  Griffin,  formerly  in 
circulation  departments  of  the 
Breckenridge  (Tex.)  American 
and  A  biline  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News  —  to  circulation  manager, 
Clovis  (N.  M.)  News-Journal, 
succeeding  V.  L.  Strong. 

... 

James  Smith  —  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Hillsboro  (Ore.) 
Argus. 

• 

4  Cuban  Papers 
Remain  in  lAPA 

Four  Cuban  newspapers 
closed  down  or  seized  by  the 
Castro  government  will  continue 
to  be  recognized  as  members  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  “until  they  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  their  rightful  owners 
and  allowed  to  appear  freely.” 
They  are:  Avance,  El  Pais,  Ex¬ 
celsior  and  Occidente. 

lAPA  President  William  H. 
Cowles,  of  Spokane,  announced 
that  the  action  was  taken  at  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  April  22.  The  committee 
also  voted  to  give  the  Hero  of 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Medal  to 
Jose  Ignacio  Rivero,  publisher 
of  Diario  de  la  Marina,  at  the 
October  meeting  in  Bogota. 

• 

Prewi  Director 

Donald  K.  deNeuf  was  elected 
executive  vicepresident  and  a 
director  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc. 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
directors  April  29.  John  P.  Mc- 
j  Givem,  European  manager,  was 
elected  vicepresident. 


Western  Pa.  ' 
Dailies  Name 
Manager 

PITTSBUKh  ’ 

Western  Pennsylvania  Home¬ 
town  Dailies,  a  group  of  10 
newspapers  from  north  and 
south  of  Pittsburgh,  has  named 
Charles  E.  Dronsfield  as  <=^1^; 
manager,  with  offices  here. 

W.  Edward  Momeyer,  who 
temporarily  filled  the  post  to 
organize  the  group’s  central  sell¬ 
ing  agency,  (E*P,  Sept.  12,  ’59, 
p  60)  will  continue  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee 
in  position  of  sales  director, 
dividing  his  time  with  the 
Greensburg  Tribune-Review,  a 
group  member,  where  he  will 
reassume  the  title  of  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

Mr.  Dronsfield  comes  to  the 
group  from  the  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Ogden  newspapers  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  he  was  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the 
Wheeling  Intelligencer  and 
News-Register,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ogden  group. 

Prior  to  that  he  was  in  na¬ 
tional  sales  with  a  newspaper 
representative  firm,  and  other 
Pennsylvania  newspapers. 

Other  executive  committee 
positions  in  the  group  remain 
unchanged.  G.  A.  Harshman, 
president,  Sharon  Herald,  con¬ 
tinues  as  group  president;  R. 
W.  Rhoades  and  W.  E.  Toy,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  respectively, 
of  Venango  Newspapers,  Oil 
City-Franklin,  continue  in  the 
group  as  executive  vicepresident 
and  advertising  manager,  re¬ 
spectively. 

J.  Graff  Bomberger,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Jeannette  News-Dit- 
patch,  continues  as  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  group’s  national 
representatives  and  advertising 
counsel  also  remain  unchanged. 


•  Contests 
•  Puzzles 
•  Features 


Proven  Promotions  for  Circulation 


Contests  International 

P.  O.  Box  172,  San  Jose,  California 


it' 


‘better  take 
an  expert! 
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How  well  do  you  know 


Coke 


arson  city 


This  Capital  is  important  to  Nevada 


this  Capital  is 

important  to  our  trade-mark 


When  you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  our  product  by  its  friendly 
abbreviation,  you’ll  keep  your  meaning  clear  if  you  make  it  "Coke” 
.  .  .  with  a  capital  "C"  please.  And  you’ll  help  us  protect 
a  valuable  trade-mark. 

Incidentally,  why  not  have  a  Coke  right  now. 

The  cheerful  lift,  the  sparkling  good  taste  of  Coke,^^^^^^ 
make  any  pause  The  Pause  That  Refreshes. 


SIGN  OF  GOOD  TASTE 


Covrisht  1958  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


Ask  for  it  eitker  way  . . .  both 
trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 


Editor  Checks  Readers  On  Papers’  Accuracy 


Minneapolis 

People  whose  names  appear 
in  news  stories  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  are 
being  invited  to  file  their  own 
reactions  to  these  stories. 

Their  solicited  comments  are 
handled  through  the  newspapers’ 
bureau  of  accuracy  and  fair 
play,  recently  expanded  by  the 
assistant  executive  editor,  Bower 
Hawthorne. 

The  bureau  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  give  prompt  attention 
to  any  complaints  concerning 
news  stories  or  business  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Star  and  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hawthorne,  however,  has 
carried  the  bureau’s  operation 
one  step  further.  He  looks  for 
criticism  by  asking  readers  to 
comment  on  the  accuracy  of 
news  stories  appearing  in  the 
Star  and  Tribune.  This  approach 
has  produced  some  interesting 
and  amazing  results. 

Here’s  the  way  it  works: 

Each  day  Mr.  Haw'thome 
checks  over  the  editions  of  both 
the  Star  and  Tribune.  He  selects 
at  random  five  or  six  local 
stories  written  by  staff  report¬ 
ers.  Then  he  sends  letters,  ques¬ 
tionnaires  and  return  envelopes 
to  persons  mentioned  in  the 
stories. 

Pmvides  Questionnaire 

Each  personalized  letter  ex¬ 
plains  the  Star  and  Tribune’s 
continuing  policy  of  printing 
every  story  in  a  truthful,  un¬ 
biased  and  accurate  manner. 

Affixed  to  the  easy-to-answer 
questionnaire  is  a  clipping  of 
the  story  in  question  so  the 
reader  may  recheck  the  story  or 
read  it  if  he  has  not  already 
done  so. 

The  reader  is  invited  to  an¬ 
swer  the  questionnaire  by  mak- 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  development* 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
created  population,  Induitrlal 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
•uccette*  of  over  800  U,  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


NEWSPAPfRNEWS 


FmhUehmd  fortnightly 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S,  $8 
tS  HcHBlNes  St.,  Sydney,  Aestrolla 


bureau’s  inquiries  came  from 
the  secretary  of  the  CommunUt 
party  in  Minnesota. 

“Although  the  statement  that 
I  submitted  was  considerably 
longer  than  that  published,"  said 
the  Communist  party  secretary 
“I  agree  that  the  statement  was 
handled  fairly  and  well.” 

A  Congregational  minister 
wrote  to  compliment  the  Star 
and  Tribune  on  the  question¬ 
naire  and  letter  he  had  received. 

“I  want  you  to  know,’’  he  said! 
“that  I  haven’t  received  such 
cooperation  or  consideration 
from  newspapers  anywhere  else. 
Your  policy  toward  churches  is 
very  helpful  and  very  satisfy¬ 
ing.’’ 

One  man  wrote  to  say  he  was 
so  pleased  with  a  story  written 
about  him  and  his  company  that 

CHECK  AND  DOUBLE-CHECK— Bower  Hawthorne,  assistant  executive  [ismTLenfv^t^'nL^Li'L'' 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  has  the  help  of  his  secretary,  ^4. 

Barbara  Ulrich,  as  he  marks  up  the  paper  for  a  reader  questionnaire  'ertlSing  in  the  Star  and  Tn- 

bune. 


on  accuracy. 


ing  check  marks  after  a  choice  factual  and  unbiasecl  report?  .*^»me  .umplainis 

of  answers.  Only  a  few  minutes  •  Is  all  essential  information  ‘<We  get  adverse  comments 
is  required  to  fill  out  the  ques-  included?  once  in  awhile,  too,’’  said  Mr. 

tionnaire.  •  Is  the  headline  correct  ?  Haw’thome. 

At  the  end  of  the  question-  p  .  .  r-  A  mayor  was  critical  of  a 

naire  ample  space  is  provided  Ajmmenis  photograph  that  ran  with  a 

for  the  recipient  to  comment  at  “We  are  most  gratified  with  story  he  was  asked  to  comment 
more  length  on  the  article,  if  the  results  of  this  program,”  on.  Said  the  mayor:  “I  would 
he  wishes  to  do  so.  said  Mr.  Hawthorne.  “Only  a  have  preferred  a  better  photo- 


Few  .Adverse  Oommenls 


he  wishes  to  do  so. 
Questions  include: 


said  Mr.  Hawthorne.  “Only  a  have  preferred  a  better  photo- 
few  of  the  returned  question-  graph  from  the  many  that  were 


•  Were  the  names  of  persons  naires  contain  adverse  comment. 


and/or  organizations  spelled  cor¬ 
rectly  ? 

•  Were  addresses,  titles  or 
other  identifying  information 
accurate  ? 


In  fact,  we  get  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  compliment- 


taken  at  the  press  conference." 

One  man  said  the  story 
printed  was  accurate  but  the 


ing  us  on  the  job  we  do  in  re-  reporter  attributed  the  infor- 


ler  identifying  information  porting  the  news.”  mation  to  the  wrong  person, 

curate?  One  of  the  most  surprising  Exclaimed  the  man:  “It  should 

•  Does  the  story  present  a  letters  in  answer  to  one  of  the  have  been  me!” 

As  questionnaires  and  letters 
Tbiivi  ’■^turned  from  readers,  they 

defense  School  Calls  Pubhshers  distributed  to  news  editor, 

copy  editors,  city  editors  and  the 

Washington  John  E.  Heselden,  Gannett  reporters  themselves. 


Defense  School  Calls  Publishers 


Washington  John  E.  Heselden, 
Members  of  the  National  De-  Newspapers, 
fense  Executive  Reserv'e,  which  REGION  II 

comprises  a  cross  section  of  the  Charles  F.  McCahil 


Mr.  Hawthorne  said  there’s  an 
80  per  cent  return  on  question- 


Charles  F.  McCahill,  Cleve-  naires  sent  out. 


nation’s  leadership,  including  land  Plain  Dealer, 
representatives  of  the  printing  J.  Hale  Steinman,  Lancaster 


and  publishing  industry,  will  be  Newspapers. 


briefed  on  the  latest  develop-  REGION  III 

ments  in  non-military  defense  John  C.  Henley  I 
at  a  training  conference  here  ham  Publishing  Co. 
May  23  and  24.  Carmage  Walls, 

Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza-  Newspapers,  Inc. 
tion  Director  Leo  A.  Hoegh,  in  Philip  Buchheit, 
calling  the  conference,  said  it  Herald, 
would  be  “one  of  the  most  im-  REGION 

portant  1960  training  events  for  Franklin  D.  Sc 
Executive  Reservists.”  Bend  Tribune. 

Representatives  of  the  news-  B.  H.  Bidder,  Jr., 


<1.  nciie  oieiiiiiiaii,  Ltuiicasier  ,  ,  - 

ewspapers.  Citeci  by  Lawyers 

REGION  III  New  Orieans 

John  C.  Henley  III,  Birming-  1  fhg  Louisiana  State  Bar  As- 
im  Publishing  Co.  sociation’s  annual  award  for 

Carmage  Walls,  Southern  journalism  which  strengthens 
ewspapers,  Inc.  administration  of  justice  was 

Philip  Buchheit,  Spartanburg  conferred  recently  on  the  Time$- 

Picayune.  George  W.  Healy  Jr., 


REGION  IV 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South 
Bend  Tribune. 

B.  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  Duluth  Her- 


paper  industry  who  have  been  aid  &  News-Tribune. 


invited  include: 

REGION  I 


William  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-  Dailies,  Inc. 


REGION  V 

M.  M.  Donosky,  Arkansas 


Howard  Newspapers. 


George  W.  Healy  Jr.  Times- 


Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  Picayune  Publishing  Co. 


Call. 

Richard  B.  Scudder,  Newark 
News. 


REGION  VI 

John  P.  Harris,  Hutchinson 
News. 


editor,  accepted  the  plaque,  in 
behalf  of  the  staff. 


Honor  Dean 

Atunta 

The  President’s  Award  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association  for 
1960  has  been  presented  to  Dean 
John  E.  Drewry  of  the  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism. 
University  of  Georgia. 
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The  fastest,  quietest,  most  luxurious  jetliner  travel  in  all  the 
world  began  on  May  15th  when  Delta's  new  Convair  880's 
started  serving  New  York,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  and  Houston. 
Now  operating  both  DC-8's  and  Convair  880’s,  Delta  will 
provide  jet  service  to  18  U.  S.  and  CHICASOjL 

"  y  ^il\\ 

Caribbean  cities  by  early  autumn.  ST  louisy^ 

•/  V  !  *  /lAOUIAAOrrr-T^CUlCIIINATt^'^  //  \  |f 


lITTtE  tOCi 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


European  Circuits 
Mean  Faster  Pics 


for  the  entire  European  staff  to  ordination  err.  b’.ed  the  enmv 
operate  in  a  faster  and  more  ing,  steroty])ir  :r  and  preu  ro<nn 
efficient  manner.”  to  put  the  color-laden  “one- 

*  *  *  star”  editions  on  the  streets  m 

PRIZE  WINNERS  schedule  at  10  30  a.m. 


By  Bob  Warner 

A1  Resch,  Associated  Press 
picture  editor,  recently  returned 
from  a  three-week  trip  in 
Europe,  where  he  assisted  in 
the  early  stages  of  organization 
and  development  of  AP’s  new 
European  transmitting  and  re¬ 
ceiving  network. 

“Key  cities  in  Europe  have 
been  linked  together  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis  by  leased  wire  for 
picture  transmission,”  Mr.  Resch 
said.  “In  various  cases  in  the 
past  there  were  temporary  links 
of  two  or  three  cities  on  special 
occasions  when  unusually  big 
stories  broke.  But  this  new 
photo  network  involves  a  con¬ 
stant  24-hour  connection  of  four 
countries. 

“It  means  that  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  pictures  by 
the  key  cities  in  the  network 
now  proceeds  much  faster,  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  they  are 
getting  today’s  picture  today  to 
a  far  greater  degree  than  has 
ever  been  known  before.” 

This  network  is  similar  to  a 
European  photo  system  estab¬ 
lished  by  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national.  Both  wire  services  ap¬ 
parently  are  creating  the  skele¬ 
tons  on  which  will  be  built  much 
larger  and  all-embracing  Euro¬ 
pean  networks,  although  they 
have  chosen  to  lay  their  founda¬ 
tions  in  different  countries.  UPI 
started  its  network  in  France, 
connecting  17  newspapers.  Later 
the  circuit  was  extended  to 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Nations  Involved 

The  four  countries  affected  by 
the  new  AP  hookup,  Mr.  Resch 
said,  are  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy.  During  the  or¬ 
ganizing  and  trial  periods,  Mr. 
Resch’s  assisting  tour  took  him 
to  London,  Milan,  Rome,  Frank¬ 
furt,  Paris  and  back  to  London 
again,  which  is  the  control  point 
for  the  entire  network. 

Under  the  new  system  when 
top  copy  is  involved,  London, 
for  example,  simultaneously  ex¬ 
tends  the  network  transmission 
to  every  newspaper  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  other  four 
cities  in  the  network  operate  in 
the  same  manner,  providing 
rapid  photo  transmission  and  re¬ 
ceiving  services  throughout  the 
respective  countries.  The  Lon¬ 
don  photo  desk  monitors  the 
whole  operation. 


Describing  the  development 
and  trial  period  Mr.  Resch  said 
“there  were  a  few  snags  in  line 
conditions  in  the  early  stages 
but  these  were  quickly  corrected. 
There  was  the  usual  question, 
too,  of  the  language  problem, 
but  this  was  not  as  great  as  had 
been  expected  and  was  also 
ironed-out  quickly. 

“The  network  went  into  oper¬ 
ation  just  ahead  of  Khrushchev’s 
visit  to  France  and  that  pro¬ 
vided  the  first  workout  on  a 
major  European  event.  A  second 
major  story  was  De  Gaulle’s 
visit  to  London. 

“During  these  events  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  network  was 
up  to  or  beyond  expectations. 
Operations  became  well-coordi¬ 
nated  in  surprisingly  short 
time.” 

Men  and  Machines 

Both  personnel  and  equipment 
of  the  new  network  help  to  show 
that  this  is  truly  an  inter¬ 
national  effort.  Transmitting 
and  receiving  equipment — which 
were  in  use  for  many  years  be¬ 
fore  they  became  part  of  this 
operation  —  were  manufactured 
by  various  British,  French  and 
German  companies. 

There  are  English-speaking 
personnel  in  all  the  bureaus  in¬ 
volved  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  staff  is  bilingual.  It’s  com¬ 
mon  for  a  man,  in  say,  the 
Frankfurt  office  to  talk  to  a  man 
in  London  on  the  wire  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  then  pick  up  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  talk  to  someone  in 
Frankfurt  or  Cologne  in  Ger¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Resch  said  AP’s  present 
European  network  accomplishes 
immediate  distribution  of  news 
photos  beyond  the  cities  involved 
in  the  network  per  se  and  he 
expects  that  it  will  not  be  too 
long  before  other  cities  will  be 
regularly  linked  to  this  wire 
setup. 

Meanw’hile,  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  new  operation  represents  a 
great  advance  in  itself. 

“The  major  accomplishment 
here,”  Mr.  Resch  concluded,  “is 
the  coordination  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  efficient  linking  up 
of  the  whole  European  system 
of  collection  and  distribution  of 
photos  by  use  of  the  new  facili¬ 
ties. 

“These  facilities  make  it  so 
much  easier  and  more  feasible 


PRIZE  WINNERS  schedule  at  10  30  a.m. 

Albert  Moldvay,  Denver  *  *  * 

(Colo.)  Post  photographer,  was  LENSM  VN  FINED 

named  Newspaper  Photographer  Montgomenj  (Ala.)  Advtr- 
of  the  Year  in  the  1960  “News  tiser-Jmimal  photographer 
Pictures  of  the  Year”  photog-  Charles  Mooro.  was  fined  $1(1 
raphy  competition  jointly  spon-  and  costs  after  a  judge  decided 
sored  by  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri-  he  failed  to  obey  police  orders 
tannica,  the  National  Press  Pho-  during  a  threatened  race  riot 
tographers  Association  and  the  near  the  State  Capitol. 

School  of  Journalism  of  the  Judge  Ben  Hardeman  ruled 

University  of  Missouri.  that  the  photographer’s  guilt 

Mr.  Moldvay’s  award  was  the  “was  caus^  in  good  faith,  in 
second  consecutive  such  honor  the  discharge  of  his  duties,”  and 
for  Denver  Post  photographers,  he  added  that  freedom  of  the 
The  1959  award  went  to  Dean  press  was  not  involved  in  the 
Conger  of  the  Post,  who  is  now  issue. 

with  National  Geographic  Mag-  The  Judge  argued  that  the 
azine.  major  question  was  whether  Mr. 

Another  Post  photographer,  Moore  had  violated  reasonable 
David  Mathias,  was  one  of  the  restrictions  which  police  had  im- 
six  finalists  in  competition  for  posed  in  order  to  avoid  a  race 
the  title.  He  won  first  place  in  riot.  “Under  the  circumstances 
the  newspaper  feature  category,  the  court  feels  there  was  a  re- 
Gordon  Converse  of  the  Chris-  striction,  and  Mr.  Moore  is 
tian  Science  Monitor  was  given  guilty,”  the  Judge  concluded, 
a  special  citation  of  Newspaper-  The  photographer  was  one  of 


a  special  citation  of  Newspaper-  The  photographer  was  one  of 
Magazine  Photographer  of  the  about  30  newsmen  who  covered 
Year.  a  mass  meeting  of  Negroes  who 

Mr.  Moldvay  won  a  $500  sav-  were  protesting  the  expulsion  of 
ings  bond  and  a  set  of  encyclo-  nine  students  from  Alabama 
paedia  for  his  title,  a  set  of  the  State  College  for  Negroes, 
junior  encyclopaedia  for  second  Harry  Cook,  press  secretary 
places  and  a  $25  bond  for  a  for  Gov.  John  Patterson,  testi- 


third  place. 


COIX)R  PROGRESS 


fied  to  unjustified  roughness  on 
the  part  of  the  arresting  oflScer 
as  he  led  Mr.  Moore  away. 


Denver  Post  photographers  pkrsonai  MFNTim 
Floyd  McCall  and  Ed  Maker  re-  PERSONAL  MENTION 

cently  accomplished  the  feat  of  Perry  Cragg,  who  for  years 
making  three-color  separations  was  chief  photographer  of  the 
of  seven  basketball  action  shots  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News,  has 
in  six  hours  during  the  National  opened  his  own  photographic 
AAU  Tournament.  business  in  Cleveland. 

The  Post  reported  the  pre-  *  ♦  ♦ 

vious  evening’s  AAU  action  David  Batchelder,  former 
with  an  eight-column  color  shot  free-lancer,  joined  the  staff  of 
of  the  tourney’s  opening  cere-  the  White  River  Junction  (Vt.) 
monies  across  page  one,  two  Valley  News  as  photographer, 
full-color  action  shots  leading  replacing  David  Matt,  who  has 
off  the  Sports  section  and  a  full  gone  to  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
picture  page  devoted  to  five  ac-  Enquirer  &  News  as  photogra- 
tion-color  pictures.  pher. 

About  a  week  later.  Post  pho-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

tographers  John  Lee  and  Albert  Joe  McDermott  joined  the 
Moldvay  repeated  the  feat  dur-  photography  staff  of  the  Albu- 
ing  the  Olympic  Basketball  querque  (N.  M.)  Journal. 
Trials  w’hen  a  total  of  seven  • 

full-color  photos  appeared  on  ]Vew  SDX  Chapter 
page  one,  the  front  page  of  the  Orlando  Fla. 

Sports  section  and  the  picture  chapter 

page.  Both  editions  also  included  g 

the  paper’s  normal  run  of  edi-  ^  .  Officers  are  Vladi- 

torial  color  and  ROP  spot  and  -  re- 

,  n  1  j  j.  niir  Mandl,  chief  of  puDiic  re- 

full-color  advertisements.  ...  »  n-  _  winter 


business  in  Cleveland. 

«  *  « 

David  Batchelder,  former 


Enquirer  &  News  as  photogra¬ 
pher. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joe  McDermott  joined  the 


mir  Mandl,  chief  of  public  re- 


iuu-coior  auvemsemenis.  ,  College,  Winter 

During  their  assignments  the  p  president;  Emmet  Peters, 
four  photographers  cov^d  the  edito^  Ld  publisher  of  the  Lecs- 
evening  games,  processed  their  f,ur g  ComnLrcial,  ykepresidenV, 
films  and  provided  proofs  for  e.  E.  McCarthy,  editor  and  pub- 

\  lisher  of  the  Lmer  Cupboard, 

started  making  the  color  separa-  treasurer;  Sid  Nolen, 

tions  around  midnight  and  had  _ ii,.  Or- 

4.1  •  u  j  jr  public  relations  man  for  tne  vv 

them  in  the  hands  of  the  en-  ,  * .  « 

_ lando  Air  Base,  secretary. 

graving  department  at  6  a.m.  -  •** 

Advance  planning  and  co-  (More  photo  news  oh  pau*  '"I 
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6  DODGE  DART  WAGONS 

(2  series,  6  models) 


4  CHRYSLER  WAGONS 

(2  series,  4  models) 


Here  are  wagons  from  the  people 
who  know  how  to  build  them  the 
way  parents  want.  Extra-spacious 
wagons  firom  Chrysler  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  parents  whose  kids  have 
a  place  in  their  hearts  but  not  in 
their  hair.  And  because  each 
family  has  different  needs  of  its 
own,  there  are  27  models  to 
choose  from. 

You’ll  find  wagons  that  seat  6 
people,  and  wagons  that  seat  9  in 
square-shouldered  comfort.  You 
can  get  them  with  new  6-cylinder 
engines  that  squeeze  full  measure 
out  of  every  eye-dropper  of  gas. 
Or  powerful  V-8’s  that  move  you 
from  here  to  there  in  jig-time. 
There  are  two-door  and  four-door 
models,  from  the  smart-thrifty 
Valiant  to  the  luxiuious  Chrysler 
New  Yorker  Town  and  Coimtry. 

But  there’s  one  thing  all  these 
wagons  have  in  common;  They 
offer  more  jiarent-saving  features 
than  any  other  wagons  on  the 
road.  Pick  the  wagon  that  suits 
your  family’s  needs. 


4  DDDGE  WAGDNS 

(2  series,  4  models) 


S  PLYMDUTH  WAGDNS 

(3  series,  9  models) 


Piiw  automobile...The  Quick,  the  Strong,  and  the  Quiet 

from  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 


VALIANT  •  PLYMOUTH  •  DODGE  DART  •  DODGE  •  DESOTO  •  CHRYSLER  •  IMPERIAL 


It 


4  VALIANT  WAGONS  (2  senes.  4  models) 


Rwar-facint  third  seat  adds  room—easy  entry 


27wagons  built  with 
families  in  mind  * 


Aerial  Photo  Bug 
Has  Picture  Window 


By  John  Meehan 

Louisville,  Ky.  1933  from  an  open-cockpit  bi- 
Lone  Eagle  is  happy  with  his  plane,  and  he’s  been  at  it  ever 
picture  window.  since. 

Description  of  an  amiable  In-  The  flying  bug  bit  him  early, 
dian  who  moved  to  the  suburbs?  “I’ve  always  been  interested  in 
No,  it’s  local  talk  to  describe  flying.  I  can  remember  when 
Billy  Davis,  director  of  photog-  Lindbergh  came  to  town  (Chat- 
raphy  for  the  Courier-Journal  tanooga,  Tenn.)  when  I  was  just 
and  Louisville  Times.  a  kid,’’  he  recalled. 

Mr.  Davis,  a  licensed  pilot,  has  He  became  a  licensed  pilot  in 
more  than  a  little  yen  for  flying.  1937,  while  writing  a  part-time 
Other  photographers  have  dub-  aviation  column  for  the  Chat- 
bed  him  Lone  Eagle,  Sky  King,  tanooga  News.  By  then,  he  was 
and  other  airborne  names.  chief  photographer  for  the  news- 
The  “picture  window”  is  Mr.  paper,  where  he  had  started  as  a 
Davis’  pride  and  joy.  district  circulation  manager  and 

Mr.  Davis  thinks  the  picture  worked  as  a  police  and  sports 
window  in  the  C.  J.  and  Times’  reporter. 

Cessna  Skylane  airplane  may  be  Mr.  Davis  brought  his  dual 
unique.  talents  to  Louisville  in  1940,  and. 

Aerial  photos  can  best  be  made  with  tinie  out  for  U.  S.  Navy 
through  an  open  window.  But  service  in  World  War  II,  has 
wind  rushing  through  an  open  been  a  flying-photographer  since, 
window  quite  often  distorts  or  Be  estimated  he  flies  some  300 
hhirrs  a  nhoto  hours  a  year,  most  of  it  in  the 

r  Savl  tived  .he  preble™  'i"-  for 

by  designing  a  22-by-32  inch  C-J  and  Times  took  some 

picture  window  for  the  plane.  ^ 

The  window  is  about  twice  as  Although  the  newspapers  have 
large  as  the  regular  window  it  ^ntract  pilots  who  fly  the  plane, 
replaced.  Glass  in  the  window  is  ^r.  Davis  often  pinch  hits  in  an 
color-corrected  for  color  shots,  emergency.  As  a  photographer 
And  the  window  can  be  easily  re- 

moved  in  flight  for  black  and  ^  ^  ^o 

j  a,  *  All  but  one  of  the  17  photog- 

What  keeps  the  wind  out .  An-  r^phers  on  the  newspapers  have 
other  Davis  gadget.  He  fash-  made  aerial  views.  The  one  hold- 
loned  an  inch-and-three-quarter  ^e’s  going  to  continue 

flanp  that  runs  at  a  40-degree  ground  action, 

angle  down  the  front  side  of 
the  window.  • 

It  works.  When  a  reporter  Secretary  Defamed 
doubted  its  efficiency  Mr.  Davis  ‘Paid  Tipster’ 
took  him  on  a  flight.  The  window  ^ 

IS  easily  removed  and  replaced,  London 

and  the  tie-wearing  reporter  A  high  court  jury  awarded  a 
found  he  could  hold  his  tie  right  damage  verdict  of  7,000  pounds 
against  the  opening  without  vis-  ($19,600)  against  the  Duchess 
ible  flutter.  of  Argyll  recently  for  defaming 

Other  newspapers  who  shoot  ber  former  social  secretary, 
from  holes  in  an  airplane  floor  The  secretary,  Mrs.  Joyce 
or  peer  over  always-in-the-way  MacPherson,  said  the  Duchess 
lower  wings  can  fashion  a  simi-  told  people  she  had  sold  tidbits 
lar  setup.  But  be  certain  to  get  to  British  newspapers  three 
approval  from  government  avia-  years  ago  about  the  Argyll 
tion  officials  for  any  such  change  marital  troubles, 
in  the  plane’s  structure,  Mr.  Urging  the  jury  to  be  liberal 
Davis  warned.  And,  if  buying  with  the  damages,  Mrs.  Mac- 
or  renting  a  plane  for  photo  Pherson’s  attorney  said: 
work,  get  a  high-wing  job,  he  these  days  when  the 

advises.  wealthy  and  eminent  have  a 

Such  work  is  old  hat  for  Mr.  hard  task  dodging  the  attentions 
Davis,  who  has  fashioned  five  of  the  gossip  writers,  a  confi- 
such  windows  for  planes,  the  dential  secretary  should  act  as 
first  in  1943.  a  shield. 

But  the  aerial  photo  experi-  “The  worst  thing  one  could 
ence  of  the  44-year-old  pilot-  say  about  a  confidential  secre- 
photographer  began  before  that,  tary  is  that  she  is  in  the  pay  of 
He  made  his  first  aerial  shot  in  the  press.” 


Secretary  Defamed 
As  ‘Paid  Tipster’ 

London 

A  high  court  jury  awarded  a 
damage  verdict  of  7,000  pounds 
($19,600)  against  the  Duchess 
of  Argyll  recently  for  defaming 
her  former  social  secretary. 

The  secretary,  Mrs.  Joyce 
MacPherson,  said  the  Duchess 
told  people  she  had  sold  tidbits 
to  British  newspapers  three 
years  ago  about  the  Argyll 
marital  troubles. 

Urging  the  jury  to  be  liberal 
with  the  damages,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Pherson’s  attorney  said: 

“In  these  days  when  the 
wealthy  and  eminent  have  a 
hard  task  dodging  the  attentions 
of  the  gossip  writers,  a  confi¬ 
dential  secretary  should  act  as 
a  shield. 


PICTURE  WINDOW  .  .  ,  Billy  Davis,  director  of  photography  for  ths 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times,  gets  ready  to  go  up  for  an  atritl 
shot  out  of  the  picture  window,  right,  he  fashioned  for  the  newspaptn' 
airplane.  Picture  shows  special  windows'  size  in  relation  to  regular 
window  in  background. 

Picture  Ban  Is  Sustained 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

It  is  not  an  abuse  of  power 
for  a  trial  judge  to  ban  news 
photography  on  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  adjacent  to  a  court¬ 
house,  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court  held  this  week. 

The  high  court  unanimously 
upheld  a  ruling  by  Fulton  Super¬ 
ior  Court  Judge  Durwood  Pye 
which  was  being  appealed  by 
Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
the  Georgia  Press  Association. 

“Liberty  of  the  press  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary  and  the  proper 
administration  of  justice,”  the 
opinion  declared. 

“No  freedoms,  includings  the 
freedoms  of  speech  and  press, 
are  absolute,”  it  added. 

Attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs 
said  they  would  ask  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  rehearing  in  the 
case. 

At  issue  was  part  of  an  order 
entered  by  Judge  Pye,  Nov.  3, 
1958,  a  few  days  before  the  trial 
of  former  Revenue  Commis¬ 
sioner  T.  V.  Williams  on  a  lar¬ 
ceny  after  trust  charge. 

It  forbade  the  photographing 
or  sound-recording  of  any  par¬ 
ticipant  or  spectator  of  a  trial 
“at  any  place  in  the  courthouse 
building,  on  the  courthouse  steps 
or  on  the  adjacent  sidewalks  and 
public  streets.” 

Violation  .411eged 

Plaintiffs  excepted  only  to  the 
part  of  the  order  barring  photo¬ 
graphing  of  “spectators  and 
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other  persons  not  in  custody  of 
the  court  on  the  streets  and  side¬ 
walks  surrounding  the  court¬ 
house.” 

In  its  decision  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  noted  that  Georpa 
law  gives  trial  judges  power: 

“To  preserv'e  and  enforce 
order  in  its  immediate  presence, 
and  as  near  thereto  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  interruption, 
disturbance  or  hindrance  of  its 
proceedings,”  and 

“To  control,  in  furtherance  of 
justice,  the  conduct  of  its  officers 
and  all  other  persons  connected 
with  a  judicial  proceeding  before 
it  .  .  .” 

The  court  cited  a  Florida  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  holding: 
“If  a  judge  may  .  .  .  control  the 
taking  of  pictures  in  his  own 
courtroom,  it  can  hardly  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  argued  that  his  power 
stops  when  one  closes  the  court¬ 
room  door.” 

The  decision  further  noted 
that  immediately  before  Judge 
Pye  issued  his  oi^er,  the  Temple 
bombing  case  had  attracted  so 
many  newsmen  to  the  court¬ 
house  steps  that  at  one  point 
they  and  other  onlookers  “com¬ 
pletely  blocked  traffic  on  Pryor 
street.” 

• 

All-Time  Record 

Haktford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Courant  set  a 
record  with  its  May  1  edition  of 
248  pages,  the  biggest  Couwt 
in  195  years.  The  13  sectioM 
included  a  two-part  Industrial 
Review. 

UBLISHER  for  May  14,  19« 


YESTERDAY — Shortly  after  its  founding  in  1902,  Texaco  had  only  one,  small,  wooden  barge — transporting 
crude  oil  slowly  along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  up  the  Mississippi.  Its  capacity  was  170,000  gallons. 
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TODAY — Texaco’s  giant  steel  tankers,  like  the  Trinidad,  ply  the  sea  lanes  of  the  free  world,  carrying 
up  to  13-million  gallons.  This  fleet  forms  part  of  a  vast  transportation  network  that  helps  keep  the 
economy  of  the  free  world  in  balance.  Continued  Texaco  growth,  national  and  global,  makes  this  possible. 


TEXACO  ® 


Progress  Reported 
In  ANPA  Research 


Five  achievements  were  high¬ 
lighted  by  Charles  H.  Tingley, 
managing  director  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  in  his  first 
annual  report  to  the  directors’ 
meeting  April  29.  Mr.  Tingley 
will  complete  his  first  year  with 
the  Institute  June  15. 

As  summarized  this  week, 
these  accomplishments  were: 

1.  Transfer  of  the  operation 
from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
bringing  all  concerned  in  close 
contact  with  the  research  center 
at  Easton,  Pa. 

2.  Consolidation  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  and  service  division 
with  the  Institute. 

Training  Emphai'ized 

3.  Strengthening  of  the  train¬ 
ing  division  by  the  addition  of 
new  personnel  and  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  new  training  course 
now  underway  in  New  York  for 
the  mail  room.  Other  continuing 
courses  are  for  press,  stereo¬ 
typing,  engraving  and  compos¬ 
ing  rooms,  and  electrical  main¬ 
tenance.  Eventually  training 
manuals  will  be  prepared  for  all 
mechanical  departments  of  a 
newspaper.  Already  written  are 
manuals  for  technicians  and 
management  in  press  and  stereo¬ 
typing  departments.  Engraving 
and  composing  room  manuals 
are  presently  in  the  process  of 
composition. 

4.  Strengthening  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  engineering  division  by 
addition  of  a  new  man  and 
progress  in  experiments  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  with 
the  Fairchild  Teletypesetter  and 
the  Photon  Cleantape  (error- 
free)  machine. 

14  Projects  Underway 

5.  Progress  at  the  research 
center  under  the  new  policy  of 
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restricting  projects  to  most  pro¬ 
ductive  possibilities.  Currently 
14  projects  are  underway  as 
screened  by  the  projects  com¬ 
mittee  under  chairmanship  of 
Ralph  Cranmer,  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Grit. 

Mr.  Tingley  saw  no  immedi¬ 
ate  need  for  raising  the  present 
budget  of  slightly  higher  than 
$500,000,  although  he  recom¬ 
mended  progressive  growth  in 
this  area. 

“If  the  job  that  currently 
faces  the  Institute  were  to  be 
properly  handled,  as  of  today 
the  budget  would  have  to  far 
exceed  the  present  amount,”  Mr. 
Tingley  said.  “But  immediate 
doubling,  tripling,  or  quadrup¬ 
ling  the  budget  would  not  be 
the  solution.  A  methodical 
growth  pattern,  careful  analysis 
and  supervision  as  to  industrial 
requirements  of  potential  end 
results  and  services  are  the  only 
approach  that  will  supply  the 
maximum  of  service  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  members  at  minimum 
cost.” 

Copley  Reelertc^ 

The  board  elected  Mark  Fer- 
ree,  newly  elected  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent,  chairman.  Mr.  Ferree  is 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  New’spapers. 

James  S.  Copley,  publisher, 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and 
Tribune,  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent;  William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News,  vicepresident;  and  Har¬ 
old  Grumhaus,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Chicago  Tribune,  treas¬ 
urer.  Andrew  Fisher,  New  York 
Times,  formerly  assistant  treas¬ 
urer,  continues  in  that  office 
and  also  was  elected  secretary, 
succeeding  Arthur  T.  Gormley, 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 

Elected  to  fill  Mr.  Gormley’s 
unexpired  term  on  the  board 
was  Otto  A.  Silha,  vicepresident 
and  business  manager,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune. 
George  F.  Russell,  president  and 
general  manager,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune  and 
Ledger,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  M.  J.  Frey, 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

Division  Reports 

William  Braasch,  director  of 
the  training  division,  reported 
that  Prof.  Kenneth  Heafield, 
formerly  of  Michigan  College  of 


Mining  and  Technology,  has  ventional  pi  tography,  bated 
been  engaged  as  assistant.  the  photost  nsitivity  of  gil^ 
Nine  New  York  newspapers  emulsions,  in  that  it  dependt 
are  participating  in  a  mailing  upon  the  pliotosensitivity  of  g 
room  training  course  at  the  zinc  oxide  coating  that  has  r*. 
New  York  Times.  Divided  into  ceived  an  electrostatic  cham 
six  classes,  the  course  trains  in-  Elimination  of  the  photoengray. 
Btructors  in  the  operation  of  eFs  negative  in  preparing  a 
semi-automatic  equipment.  plate  is  the  Key  to  adoption  of 

Mr.  Braasch  said  the  Interna-  the  process  to  newspaper  work 
tional  Typographical  Union  is 

cooperating.  Sessions  are  in  water  Rase  Ink 

progress  almost  every  day.  On  As  an  example  of  the  center’s 
completion,  similar  training  will  research,  the  two  inside  pages 
be  initiated  as  requested  by  of  the  Institute’s  convw^ 
member  newspapers.  newspaper  were  printed  with 

r.o*t  &  Error  .Studies  water-base  ink  (the  left  hand 

page)  and  the  conventional  oil- 
Cost  and  error  studies  are  based  product.  WTiile  still  rao» 
being  conducted  by  the  produc-  expensive  than  the  five-cents  a 
tion  engineering  division  on  the  pound  regular  ink,  the  water- 
Fairchild  Teletypesetter  and  the  base  variety  has  many  advu- 
Photon  Cleantape  at  Johns  Hop-  tages  as  reported  by  Mr.  Prince, 
kins,  under  the  supervision  of  Not  only  is  the  printed  product 
Robert  B.  Wentworth,  director  clearer  and  cleaner  in  appear- 
of  production  engineering.  Mr.  ance,  but  also  misting  in  the 
Wentworth  has  added  Willard  press  room  is  prevented,  greatly 
Wendt  as  assistant.  The  division  reducing  cleaning  costs, 
is  under  the  chairmanship  of  With  the  cooperation  of  newg- 
F.  W.  Schaub,  executive  vice-  print  manufacturers,  means  of 
president  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  controlling  quality  are  under 
Herald  &  Review.  continued  study  at  the  center. 

Twelve  girls  have  been  en-  Mr.  Prince  said  testing  of  nei«- 
gaged  and  are  being  trained  in  print  had  so  far  involved  ap- 
the  operation  of  the  machines  proximately  1400  samples  from 
at  Johns  Hopkins  by  Dean  Roy,  81  cooperating  newspapers,  rep- 
three  graduate  students,  and  resenting  54  of  56  North  Ameri- 
two  women.  Relative  perform-  can  mills.  These  samples  are 
ances  of  the  two  machines  are  being  subjected  to  a  variety  of 
being  compared  with  a  report  tests  under  uniform  conditions 
expected  in  June.  to  establish  the  particular  phy- 

Being  continued  are  surveys  sical  properties  contributing  to 
of  production  rates  and  error  the  ultimate  quality, 
frequency  in  a  group  of  news-  Tests  were  started  in  Novem- 
papers.  Measurements  of  pro-  ber  1957,  and  Mr.  Prince  (k- 
duction  thus  obtained  will  serve  scribed  the  study  as  “halfway 
as  basis  for  further  analysis  of  home.” 

typesetting  machinery,  Mr.  Other  research  projects  con- 
Wentworth  reported.  tinuinir  at  the  center  include 


Mailroom  Counter 
Called  “a  top  goal”  was  the 


typesetting  macninery,  Mr.  Other  research  projects  con- 
Wentworth  reported.  tinuing  at  the  center  include 

ROP  Color  those  on  a  new  mailroom 

counter,  continuation  of  the 
Continued  advancement  of  studies  on  the  Dow  rapid-etch 
ROP  color  reproduction  remains  process,  blanket  study,  color, 
a  major  consideration  of  the  and  ink  roller  development, 
mechanical  service  division  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Richard  E.  Mailroom  Counter 

Lewis.  He  is  working  from  the  Called  “a  top  goal”  was  the 
first  conception  of  the  art,  mailroom  counter,  since  this  is 
through  advertising  agency  pro-  the  key  to  mechanizing  mail- 
duction,  through  newspaper  rooms.  Three  machines  in  use 
plants  to  readers.  ^re  made  by  RCA,  employing  an 

Mr.  Lewis  estimated  he  an-  electric  switch;  Miehl-Goss-Dex- 
swers  about  1400  questions  a  ter,  involving  a  light  beam;  and 
year  from  members  on  mechani-  Cutler-Hammer,  utilizing  a  ph^ 
cal  operations.  to-electric  cell.  The  center  is 

Electrofax,  a  process  devel-  concentrating  on  a  type  of 
oped  by  the  Radio  Corporation  transducer, 
of  America,  will  be  gpven  field  Months  of  designing  and  test- 
trial  at  a  newspaper  plant  start-  ing  have  resulted  in  a  circuit 
ing  this  month,  Roy  W.  Prince,  design  that  tallied  a  million 
director  of  the  research  center,  newspapers  without  a  miss.  Two 
reported.  It  is  hoped  that  the  complete  counter  systems  have 
process  will  cut  from  16%  min-  been  designed,  and  a  field  tert 
utes  to  4%  minutes  the  time  started  at  the  Easton  (P»-) 
required  for  moving  a  properly  Express.  Some  difficulties  were 
cropped  halftone  copy  through  encountered,  but  Mr.  Pnnee 
the  engraving  room  into  a  plate  said  indications  were  that  a 
ready  for  the  stereotype  chase,  suitable  solution  to  the  problem 
Electrofax  differs  from  con-  is  “not  too  far  distant” 
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“I  think  newspapers  can  improve 
their  own  advertising” 

.  .  .  says  Max  Tendrich,  Executive  Vice-President,  Weiss  &  Geller,  New  York 


"Unfortunately,"  he  explains,  "most  of  them  emphasize 
linage  and  circulation  figures— which  are  available 
elsewhere." 


Max  Tendrich  is  executive  vice- 
president  and  director  of  medio 
for  Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc.,  New 
York.  During  the  post  seventeen 
years,  he  has  directly  influenced 
the  investment  of  at  least 
$25,000,000  in  newspaper 
space.  Among  the  Weiss  &  Gel¬ 
ler  newspaper  accounts  are  the 
Proctor  Electric  Co.,  Cavalier 
Vodka,  Trung  Meats,  Doeskin 
Tissues. 


"What  would  you  like  to  see  newspapers  promote,  Mr. 
Tendrichr 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  they're  doing  with  ROP  color. 
What  merchandising  and  detailing  do  they  do?  How 
do  they  cooperate  with  local  chain  stores?  What  results 
have  their  advertisers  achieved?  How  strong  is  their 
editorial  acceptance?  Who  are  their  local  reporters? 
What  are  they  doing  for  their  readers  and  their  com¬ 
munity?" 

"Do  you  read  newspaper  ads  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER?" 

"All  the  time.  I  look  to  them  for  specific  information, 
just  as  I  read  the  various  editorial  sections,  the  news  of 
advertisers  and  agencies,  and  other  items  of  interest. 
I  devote  every  Monday  night  to  the  trade  press." 

"Have  you  ever  selected  a  newspaper  on  the  basis  of  its  ads 
in  E  &  PT' 

"Through  facilities  such  as  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  and  the 
newspaper  representatives  we  learn  about  the  special 
values  of  the  newspaper  medium.  And,  significantly,  we 
confirm  our  newspaper  selections  for  our  clients." 
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“The  TOTAL  SELLING  Medium  for  Newspapers” 
Times  Tower  •  1475  Broadway  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


■m  1  *  m  before  we  have  to  change  to  a 

^  W  Wg\  W*  sharpened  blade,  and  do  our  own 
sharpening  during  the  press  run 
by  running  a  stone  over  the  edge 
The  Transcript  ran  the  tab-  several  times.  We  designed  our 
loid  from  December  until  June  own  blades  and  find  they  work 
to  make  sure  the  throw-a-way  quite  well.”)  ONE  .M.\N’S  F.\MILY  —  i 

didn’t  come  back.  For  the  seven  •  A  strip  of  sand-paper  is  recent  edition  nf  the  BanetvilU 
months  of  operation  the  weekly  pasted  around  the  cylinder  for  (Ohio)  Entvritrise  carried  edi- 
broke  even  on  the  tabloid  opera-  better  feed-in  (“We  found  that  torials  written  Uy  four  genera¬ 
tion.  “It  didn’t  cost  us  anything  without  this  sand-paper  the  tions  of  the  same  family.  The 
and  we  gained  a  lot  of  expert-  paper  was  too  loose  at  the  time  lead  editorial  was  by  the  pub- 
ence.  We’re  now  in  a  position  to  it  was  ready  to  be  cut.  By  keep-  lisher,  William  Ray  Palmer,  and 
compete  with  a  throw-a-way,  and  ing  the  paper  tight,  the  blade  is  it  recalled  his  :58  ye&n  with  the 
we  proved  that  anyone  can  con-  able  to  make  a  much  smoother  paper.  The  other  editorials  were 
Mr.  Torpey  and  cleaner  slice.  There  is  no  written  by  his  father,  William 
waste  or  ripping  of  the  paper.”)  S.  Palmer,  87;  his  son,  William 

•  A  side  clamp  is  used  along  Ray  Palmer  Jr.;  and  his  14- 

for  the  the  quoins  for  lock-up.  year-old  grandson,  William  R. 

(“Remember,  you  are  justifying  Palmer  III.  His  wife,  Margaret, 
against  the  weak  side  of  the  is  editor  of  the  paper.  Daughter 
form;  you  must  have  something  Mrs.  Jean  Palmer  Davies,  is  so-' 
big  way  when  they  see  how  to  keep  this  locked  while  han-  ciety  editor. 

-  dling  it  from  the  stone  to  the  «  *  « 

Mr.  Torpey  PJ*ess.  We  keep  a  chart  in  the  a  SECOND  MAN’S  FAMILY 
press  room  showing  just  how  —Editor  and  Publisher  Clyde  a 
the  forms  are  to  be  put  on  the  Wahlquist,  Prescott  (Ark.1 
Steps  of  r.onvers.on  press.”)  .  ,  .  ,  -Vemda  County  Picayune,  has 

•  A  clamp  IS  set  in  the  center  publishers 

of  the  chase  for  locking.  printers.  Wife  Mable  is  so- 

•  When  the  kriife  has  been  set,  Larry,  and 

the  press  is  ready  to  run.  daughter,  Mrs.  Arline  White, 

help  produce  the  Picayune.  An¬ 
other  son,  Clyde  Jr.,  works  for 
Rebsamen  Snapout  Forms,  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock,  and  third  son.  Woody, 
is  employed  by  the  Democrat 
Printing  and  Lithographing 
Company,  Little  Rock.  A  grand¬ 
father,  the  late  Senator  W.  H. 
V.  Wahlquist,  established  the 
Mammoth  Spriny  Democrat  60 
years  ago.  An  adopted  son  of 
his,  Charlie,  has  edited  the 
weekly  for  the  past  18  years. 
Every'  member  of  the  family  is 
also  a  linotype  operator. 


THLUSDATA 


nic  last  year  .  *  s.  ui  -j 

using  $15  worth  of  equipment 
and  some  ingenuity  was  related  ®  • 

by  Michael  J.  Torpey,  their  gen-  Transcript  still  runs  the 

eral  manager,  during  the  recent  t^^bloid  once-a-month 
Mid- Atlantic  Newspaper  Me-  merchants  and  also  whenever  its 
chanical  Conference.  advertisers  want  a  promotion. 

The  Transcript,  a  standard-  */Tbe  merchants  go  for  it  in  a 
size  paper  of  some  7,000  circu¬ 
lation,  successfully  converted  its  successfully  it  can  be  used  as  a 
Duplex  Model  E  Press  to  put  out  promotion  piece,”  M-  ^ 

an  eight-page  tabloid  on  Mon-  said, 
days  in  addition  to  the  regular 
standard-size  Thursday  edition. 

It  did  the  job  with  two  blades  The  step-by-step  conversion  of 
and  a  set-screw  (cost  of  $15)  the  Duplex  Model  E  press  into 
and  in  four  months  drove  the  a  tabloid  press,  as  outlined  by 
competition  completely  out  of  Mr.  Torpey: 
existence.  •  a  set-screw  is  to  be  put  in 

“It  seemed  that  everything  the  frame  of  the  press  in  order 
came  upon  us  at  one  time,”  Mr. 

Torpey  said.  “They  were  dis¬ 
tributing  10,000  of  the  off-set  tab 
every  Wednesday  morning.  We 
knew  we  had  to  do  something 
and  do  it  fast,  so  we  decided  to 
start  a  shopper  of  our  own  with 
a  combination  rate  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  both  the  tab  and  our 
regular  weekly.” 

No  Farming-Out 

He  related  that  the  first  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  see  if  the  plant  could 
print  the  tab  rather  than  farm 
it  out.  “Farming  it  out  would 
run  into  money,  not  to  speak  of 
the  trouble  it  would  be  to  get  it 
out  each  week,  with  having  to 
worry  about  copy  and  delivering 
it  to  the  printing  house,”  Mr. 

Torpey  said. 

The  Transcript  decided  to  do 
the  job  itself  and  installed  a 
cutting  blade  on  the  press  for 
between  $7-7.50  (It  kept  an 
extra  blade  in  reserve). 

The  weekly  which  was  trying 
to  get  a  start  never  put  out  an 
edition.  The  shopper  folded  some 
four  months  later.  “We  came  out 
on  a  Monday  with  what  I  would 
say  was  a  combination  of  a 
shopper  and  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,”  Mr.  Torpey  recalled. 

“We  had  it  in  the  mail  by  Satur¬ 
day  morning  and  our  readers 
received  it  first  thing  Monday 
morning.  This  put  us  two  days 
ahead  of  the  competition  which 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  held 
on  as  long  as  he  could  but  he  was 
unable  to  get  anyone  who  was 
able  to  print  the  throw-a-way 
for  him  in  time  to  beat  us  to 
the  post  office.” 


New  Weekly  Starts 
In  Dunedin,  Fla. 

Dunedin,  Fla. 

_  _  Elbert  Waterson,  editor  and 

of  the  cutting  blade.  This  is  done  publisher  of  the  Dunedin  Times, 
to  enable  the  blade  to  slip  be-  began  publication  of  a  new 
tween  the  sheets  to  be  cut.  weekly  at  Safety  Harbor  on 

•  The  blade  is  attached  to  the  May  6.  Called  the  Old  Tampa 
press  and  adjusted  to  the  proper  Bay  News,  it  will  cover  the 
position  for  cutting.  (“We  try  area  from  Safety  Harbor  to 
to  set  this  blade  to  the  point  Rocky  Point  in  Hillsboro  county, 
where  we  are  able  to  move  it  Joseph  H.  Fletcher  is  sus- 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  pending  publication  of  his  Olds- 
get  as  much  as  possible  from  mar  News,  a  tabloid,  to  become 
each  blade  before  sharpening,  editor  of  the  Old  Tampa  Bay 
We  always  have  an  extra  blade  News.  Hazel  K.  Fletcher  will 
ready  to  put  on  when  the  old  be  associate  editor,  and  Aline 
one  goes  dull.  We  have  found  D.  Waterson  will  be  business 
that  we  get  around  4,500  papers  manager. 


DAILY -WEEKLY  AGREE¬ 
MENT  —  The  Portland  {On.) 
Parkrose-East  County  Enter¬ 
prise  has  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  w'ith  the  Daily  Journal  of 
Commerce  which  will  print  the 
weekly’s  new  tabloid  supplement 
“Leisure  Living,”  as  a  “maga¬ 
zine  of  homes,  gardens,  hobbies 
and  fun,”  to  be  distributed  with 
the  paper  once  a  month.  The 
first  issue  was  16  pages.  It  is 
printed  on  the  printing  firm’s 
webb-offset  press  in  brown  ink. 


THE  FACE  IS  FA.MILIAR 
BUT — A  candidate  for  judge  in 
New  Mexico  recently  ran  an  ad 
in  the  Taos  News.  The  ad  car 
ried  his  name  and  campaign  ma¬ 
terial  but  the  picture  which  ac¬ 
cidently  got  placed  into  it  was 
of  the  man  who  was  running 
against  him. 


SWITCH— The  North  Carum 
(Conn.)  Northern  Connecticut 
News  has  changed  its  format 
from  standard  to  tabloid-size,  at 
the  same  time  shifting  from  let¬ 
terpress  to  printing  by  offset. 
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CLEAN  CUT — A  small  knife  is  slitting  the  pages  to  make  a  tabloid 
on  the  press  of  a  Freehold,  N.  J.  weekly.  When  the  picture  was  taken, 
3500  papers  had  been  run  through,  without  waste  or  ripping.  Knife  is 
sharpened  usually  after  4500. 


Ogily  PorchaH  s 
In  Weekly 

Corning,  Calif. 
The  Coming  Dnily  Observer’s 
jjrticipation  in  the  ownership 
rfthePfW*  (Calif.)  Propress, 
weekly  published  in  distant 
Riverside  County,  is  announced 
w  John  F.  Wood,  publisher. 

Sacramento  Valley  News¬ 
paper  Corporation,  publishing 
the  Obsen’er  and  the  Los  Mo- 
HHOt  Sun,  has  bought  the 
common  stock  of  the  Orange 
Empire  Publishing  Company, 
poblishing  the  Progress  and  a 
weekly  shopper,  Mr.  Wood  said. 
Other  stockholders  in  the 
are  Dwight  Benton 
jlinnich,  who  has  become  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Patrick  Butler  Jr., 
j(r.  Wood  advised.  James 
Walker  has  been  named  man- 
aginif  editor  and  Ernest  Haase 
plant  manager  at  Perris. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  SVNC’s 
principal  interest  will  always 
be  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  but 
that  the  investment  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  Southern  California  could 
not  be  overlooked. 


Printer  Pun-hases 
Weekly  in  Orejson 

Kimbrrly,  Idaho 

Hal  Hill,  formerly  a  printer 
with  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Regis- 
ter-Guard,  has  Iwught  the  Kint- 
htrly  Advertiser,  a  weekly,  from 
Robert  Raustadt. 

The  new  owner  spent  five 
years  as  a  printer  with  Los  An- 
It^es  dailies  and  18  years  as  a 
printer  with  various  Oregon  pa¬ 
pers,  the  last  10  with  the  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard. 

• 

Henderson,  Minn. 

I^nard  Blaschko,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  LeCenter  (Minn.) 
Leader,  has  bought  the  Hender- 
soa  (Minn.)  Independent  from 
Oscar  Troldahl,  who  has  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  son 
Oather  to  operate  the  Janesville 
(Minn.)  Argus. 

♦  *  * 

SWAIN.SBORO,  Ga. 

Roy  P.  Chalker  has  sold  his 
interest  in  the  Forest-Blade  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Swainsboro  Forest  Blade,  to 
James  H.  Morgan  of  Swains¬ 
boro. 

Bill  Rogers,  co-publisher  and 
editor,  will  continue  to  operate 
the  newspaper  and  direct  pro¬ 
duction  activities. 


Stewartville,  Minn. 
Harold  L.  Harris,  formerly 
^th  the  Mantorville  (Minn.) 
wpreas,  has  sold  his  Sutherland 
(Iowa)  Courier  to  purchase  the 
IteunrtvilU  (Minn.)  Star  from 
J.  McLoone. 
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Eunice,  N.  M.  I 
Blaine  J.  Hunn  has  purchased 
the  weekly  Eunice  Star  from 
Barney  Dial.  Mr.  Hunn  formerly 
published  the  Bridgewater 
(S.  D.)  Tribune  and  has  been 
in  the  newspaper  business  for 
25  years.  He  once  owned  the ' 
Emery  (S.  D.)  Enterprise. 

«  *  « 

ViRGiNA  Minn. 
Robert  C.  Miller,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  Virginia  (Minn.)  ' 
Mesabi  Daily  News,  has  acquired 
the  Aurora  (Minn.)  Journal.  I 
Its  editor,  Herman  A.  Keto,  will 
join  the  Virginia  paper.  i 

*  *  * 

Halstad,  Minn. 
The  Halstad  (Minn.)  Valley 
Journal  has  been  purchased  by 
Karl  R.  Edgerton,  publisher  of  j 
the  Madison  Lake  (Minn.)  , 
Times.  • 

His  former  editor,  Wayne  I 
Will,  takes  over  operation  of 
the  Times. 

The  Times  was  sold  by  Harold 
V.  Nelson. 

*  *  * 

Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 
The  Bronson  Printing  Com- ' 
pany  has  announced  its  sales  of 
the  Dona  Ana  County  Record,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  to  D.  C. 
Reams,  Jr. 

• 

General  Excellence 
Citations  in  Georgia 

Atlanta 

The  Cedartown  Standard 
(under  20,000)  and  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Ledger  (over  20,000)  copped 
the  Georgia  Press  Association’s 
citations  for  general  excellence 
in  the  dailies  division  of  the  1960 
Better  Newspaper  Contest. 

In  the  weekly  class  the  win¬ 
ners  were  the  Thomaston  Times 
(under  2,000)  and  Dalton  News- 
Citizen  (over  2,000). 

Other  prizewinners  included: 
Editorial  column,  Ralph  Me-  ; 
Gill,  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  \ 
Dorothy  Daniel,  Quitman  Free  i 
Press. 

Religion  editorial,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  and  North  DeKalb 
Record. 

Local  pictures,  SavannaJi 
Morning  News  and  Douglas 
Enterprise. 

Community  service,  Columbus 
Enquirer  and  Walton  Tribune. 

Fearless  Editorial,  Griffin 
Daily  News  and  Atlanta’s  Sub¬ 
urban  Reporter. 

• 

For  Negro  Market 

The  New  York  Citizen-Call,  a  ' 
weekly  for  the  Negro  commun¬ 
ity  in  New  York,  will  be  on  the 
newsstands  at  16c  a  copy  with 
its  first  issue  on  May  18.  J.  P. 
Patterson  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  invest-  i 
ment  firm,  is  underwriting  the  j 
venture.  J.  T.  Patterson,  pub¬ 
lisher.  C.  Sumner  Stone,  editor.  I 
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MORE  DEPTH  PUTS  MORE  IMPACT 
INTO  NEWSPAPER  SCHEDULES,  TOO 

In  assessing  the  value  of  his  advertising  program, 
an  advertiser  can  only  use  the  yardstick  of  "sales.” 

Any  other  unit  of  measurement  is  unrealistic. 

Impact  in  advertising  is  what  makes  sales.  And,  with¬ 
out  readership,  there  can  be  no  impact. 

So  what,  then,  makes  for  readership  of  advertising? 
Obviously  the  advertisement  itself  is  an  important 
factor.  But  research  in  recent  years  has  provided  us 
with  conclusive  proof  that  continuity  in  advertising 
is  a  major  force  in  improving  readership-of  any,  and 
all,  advertisements. 

It  follows,  does  it  not,  that  any  plan  a  newspaper 
offers  to  encourage  the  use  of  continuity  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  also  a  plan  to  increase  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  newspaper  advertising.  And  to  heighten 
an  advertiser’s  esteem  for  newspapers. 

The  added  impact  it  puts  into  our  advertisers’  sched¬ 
ules  is  a  most  important  by-product  of  our  C-l-D 
Plan.  By  encouraging  continuity,  we  further  reader- 
ship;  and  greater  readership  makes  for  greater  sales. 

The  value  to  us  of  the  continuity  the  C-l-D  Plan  en¬ 
courages  is  a  steadier  flow  of  advertising  revenue  the 
year  around.  It  makes  for  sounder  planning— on  how 
to  improve  our  product-improve  our  service  to  public 
and  advertiser. 

What  do  advertisers  using  our  C-l-D  Plan  think  of  it? 
We’ve  had  plenty  of  comments-and  I  think  many 
publishers  would  find  them  most  illuminating.  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  answer  any  inquiries  in  detail. 


The  Courier-Journal  and 
The  Louisville  Times 

Represented  nationally  by  the  Branham  Company 


SYNDICATES 


Big  ‘Under  Twenty’ 
Package  for  Youth 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


“Under  Twenty.”  an  inte¬ 
grated  weekly  package  of  fea¬ 
tures  for  teen-age  newspaper 
readers,  has  been  assembled  by 
Columbia  Features,  after  two 
years  of  research  and  revision. 

The  collection  consists  of  a 
minimum  of  five  weekly  and 
eight  monthly  features  plus  oc¬ 
casional  specials  with  no  less 
than  six  specifically  designed  for 
reader  participation  by  letters. 
There  will  be  one  or  two  month¬ 
ly  features  in  each  week’s  pack¬ 
age  and  others  will  be  on  a 
seasonal  basis. 

The  flexible  features  may  be 
run  as  a  page  under  the  “Under 
Twenty”  banner — the  title  was 
chosen  because  “teen-age”  bas 
come  into  some  disrepute 
through  its  association  with  de¬ 
linquency  problems  —  or  they 
can  be  used  from  day  to  day. 


5  Weekly  Columns 


8  Monthly  Features 


Do?,”  by  Michael  Sterling; 
“Career  of  the  Month,”  by  a 
guest  personality;  “Wheel 
Speil,”  by  John  Larson  (autos); 
“Under  Twenty  Book  Reviews,” 
by  guest  reviewers. 

Special  occasional  features 
will  deal  with  college  informa¬ 
tion,  fashions  for  “her”  and  for 
“him,”  hobbies,  vacations,  travel 
tips,  national  youth  activities. 

Joseph  M.  Boychuk,  Columbia 
Features  president,  and  John 
Larson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
editorial  work,  explained  they 
originally  had  worked  on  the 
idea  of  a  single  “Under  Twenty” 
column,  but  found  the  field  was 
too  large  and  the  interests  too 
diverse  to  encompass  desired  in¬ 
formation  in  a  single  column,  so 
the  separate  features  were  de¬ 
vised  after  several  years  of 
study  and  consultation  with 
young  people  and  specialists  in 
youth  work. 


The  five  weekly  features: 

1)  “Platter  Patter,”  by  Jeanne 
Harrison  with  the  syndicate  pro¬ 
viding  the  newspaper  with  a  ma¬ 
jor  musical  album  each  week  as 
a  prize  for  an  essay  contest  or 
other  competition. 

2)  “Question-Aires,”  by  edi¬ 
tors  of  a  national  encyclopedia, 
with  questions  directed  to  them 
or  to  any  national  public  figure 
and  with  sets  of  encyclopedia  or 
portable  typewriters  as  prizes. 

3)  “Under  Twenty  Advises,” 
by  Bessie  Little,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Teen  Parade,  who  offers 
practical  (not  flippant)  advice. 

4)  “Under  Twenty  Inter¬ 
views,”  by  John  Larson,  who 
talks  with  celebrities  in  which 
teen-agers  are  especially  inter¬ 
ested,  plus  photographs. 

5)  “Under  Twenty  Leader  of 
the  Week,”  by  Michael  Sterling, 
who  makes  selections  from 
nominations  received  from  read¬ 
ers.  Nominees  are  checked 
through  their  newspapers.  Each 
week’s  chosen  leader  receives  a 
$25  bond  from  the  syndicate, 
given  through  his  newspaper. 


Positive  Approach 


“Newspapers,  in  reporting  the 
news,  often  have  to  project  bad 
aspects  of  teen-age  life  on  their 
pages,”  said  Mr.  Boychuk.  “We 
believe  that  our  new  concept  of 
an  integrated  youth  serv'ice  will 
give  newspapers  a  positive  ap¬ 
proach  to  youth,  their  interests 
and  their  problems.” 

At  the  end  of  a  year  of  the 
service,  youth  leaders  will  be 
rounded  up  and  taken  on  a  tour 
of  Washington  to  see  the  federal 
government  at  work. 

The  editorial  board  of  five 
writers  (the  five  weekly  column¬ 
ists  and  Alice  Thompson)  will  be 
supplemented  by  20  or  30  others 
who  will  be  called  upon  at  times 
to  write  about  their  own  spe¬ 
cialities. 


Important  Market 


The  eight  monthly  features: 
“About  Girls,  By  the  Boys,” 
edited  by  Tommy  Dare;  “About 
Boys,  By  the  Girls,”  edited  by 
Linda  Bishop;  “Popcorn,  Pizza 
and  Pictures,”  by  John  Larson 
(movies);  “About  the  Way  You 
Look,”  by  Chris  Riley;  “Where 
WUl  you  Go— What  Will  You 


tential  in  this  growing  market, 
makes  these  pertinent  points: 

1)  Fifty-one  percent  of  teen¬ 
agers  surv’eyed  recently  reported 
they  depend  on  newspapers  for 
teen-age  news.  Only  23.6% 
named  magazines;  17.2  named 
radio  and  4.9  named  television. 

2)  Seventy-four  percent  of 
teen-age  girls  sur\’eyed  reported 
they  depend  on  newspapers  for 
teen-age  advice  (not  the  adult 
lovelorn  column). 

3)  The  teen-age  population 
will  have  increased  by  75%  in 
1965  over  19.50 — and  the  big 
push  is  yet  to  come.  The  national 
increase  for  the  same  period  is 
25%. 

4)  Teen-agers  will  account  for 
expenditures  of  approximately 
nine-and-one-half  billion  dollars 
in  1960. 


‘George  ^Parodies 
Advice  Columns 


Merchandising  memos  are  pro¬ 
vided  newspaper  advertising 
managers  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers,  suggesting  ways  to  tie 
in  advertising  and  subscription 
sales  with  the  “Under  Twenty” 
features.  The  market  is  big  and 
growing.  There  are  nearly  18 
million  teen-agers  now  and  in 
1965  there  will  be  almost  28 
million,  as  the  population  ex¬ 
plosion  applies  dramatically  to 
this  group. 

Columbia  Features,  in  appeal¬ 
ing  to  newspapers  to  realize  the 
reading  needs  and  tremendous 
circulation  and  advertising  po¬ 


Birth  of  Idea 


John  Keasler 


entirely  too  much  positive  think¬ 
ing  going  on  around  here.  Im- 
mediately  we  inaugurated  our 
policy  of  sideways-thinking  or 
issue-evading.” 


OITIianfl  rrealmeni 


Lovelorn  columns  get  a  good- 
natured  parody  or  satire  in  “.  .  . 
By  George,”  a  new  daily  column 
distributed  by  United  Features 
Syndicate. 

The  feature  is  in  2-column 
format  and  about  seven  inches 
deep  with  a  drawing  of  “George” 
scratching  his  head. 

It’s  unsigned,  but  George 
actually  is  John  Keasler,  Miami 
(Fla.)  NewH  columnist.  After 
seiwice  in  the  South  Pacific  in 
World  War  II,  he  went  to  work 
in  1945  on  his  hometown  weekly, 
the  Plant  City  (Fla.)  Courier 
under  the  GI  on-the-job  bill  and 
later  was  reporter  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Morning  Tribune,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Call-Bulletin  and  was  on  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  seven 
years. 

Mr.  Keasler  joined  the  Miami 
News  in  January,  1959.  He  does 
a  local  column  on  the  News, 
where  George  was  bom.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Miss 
Margery  Dougherty,  Florida 
newspaperwoman,  and  they  live 
with  their  five  children  on  Key 
Biscayne.  He  has  written  a  novel 
and  many  short  stories  for 
magazines. 


“The  column  is  an  advice  col¬ 
umn  generalized  in  an  age  of 
specialization,  a  column  giving 
some  hope  to  the  downtrodden 
male  and — most  significantly— 
a  column  dedicated  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  no  problem  is  too 
trivial  for  a  thoroughly  off¬ 
handed  treatment.” 

The  syndicate  says  more  than 
25  newspapers  already  are  on 
the  list — the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
News  began  it  on  the  front  page 
— and  lots  of  readers  already 
are  heeding  George’s  admoni¬ 
tion:  “Dodge  problems!  Evade 
issues!  Think  sideways!  Send 
your  problems  to  George,  in  care 
of  this  newspaper.” 
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John  lets  his  George  answer 
how  he  got  the  idea  for  the  new 
feature : 


“Advice  columns  seem  to  have 
a  monomania  about  lovelorn 
problems.  An  expert  on  every¬ 
thing  seemed  needed.  I  set  up  as 
advice-giver  to  the  lovelorn, 
hatelora,  moneylorn,  sexlom, 
everythinglom  —  lomwise,  we 
found  America  had  problems  it 
ain’t  used  yet. 

“It  became  apparent  there  is 


Garry  MacEligot  has  arrived 
from  London  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  U.  S.  office  of  London 
International  Press  Ltd.  (44o 
Park  Ave.,  New  York)  with  title 
of  editor-in-chief. 

He  formerly  was  a  writer  for 
the  London  Daily  Express, 
London  Daily  Mirror  and  Sun¬ 
day  Pictorial  and  edited  the 
English  Digest  for  four  years. 
He  was  for  a  time  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  attached  to  the  U.  S. 
forces  in  Britain. 

Harriet  Stix,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  office,  has 
joined  the  woman’s  section  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
She  also  formerly  worked  for 
the  London  Daily  Express,  but 
is  a  native  of  the  U.  S.  (E4P, 
March  12,  page  70). 

Christopher  Shaw,  director  of 
the  syndicate  and  one  of  its 
founders,  will  spend  three 
months  a  year  in  the  U.  a. 
helping  develop  sales  here. 


(See  pages  77,  78,  80). 
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UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


(Mass.)  Globe.  He  is  author  of  — “Mr.  Tweedy,”  panel  (Gen-  — The  daily  newspaper  car- 

a  little  70-page  book,  ‘The  En-  eral  Features  Corp.)  by  Ned  toon  panel,  ‘Today’s  Best  From 

chanted  Bungalow,”  about  his  Riddle,  who  began  newspaper  Europe”  (The  Register  and 

grandmother,  Nell  Hall  Tice-  art  work  on  the  Dallas  News  Tribune  Syndicate),  has  been 

hurst,  a  pioneer  newspaper-  in  1948,  has  made  its  first  ap-  published  in  paperback  book 

woman  in  Sussex,  England.  “She  pearance  in  soft-cover  book  form,  “Laughs  Around  the 

brought  me  up  and  taught  me  form,  published  by  Fleet  Pub-  World”  (Berkley  Press,  35c). 

-.Writes  Bil  Keane,  Register  the  trade,”  he  writes.  “She  cov-  lishing  Co.  at  $1. 

Tribune  Syndicate  cartoonist:  ered  from  20  to  40  miles  a  day  — After  25  years  of  bachelor- 

jaw  that  my  new  daily  panel,  on  her  bicycle  gathering  in  the  Broadway  columnist  Earl  bood,  “Oaky  Doaks”  (AP  News- 

be  Family  Circle,’  drawn  in  news.  Her  old  newspaper,  the  Wilson  (Hall  Syndicate)  went  features)  by  Ralph  Fuller,  has 

circle,  has  become  popular.  Southern  Weekly  News,  Brigh-  Europe  for  Princess  Mar-  *>ecome  engaged  to  “Princess 
incone  ought  to  come  up  with  ton,  has  brought  out  the  book,  j^aret’s  wedding,  Marlene  Diet-  Pomona.”  Oaky,  a  zany  knight 
feature  for  the  Hollywood  pa-  which  is  also  going  on  sale  over  rich’s  opening  in  Germany  and  Arthurian  vintage  with  Mos¬ 
ers  drawn  in  the  shape  of  a  here.”  the  Cannes  Film  Festival.  trimmings,  constantly  has 

iancle.  Like  this.  .  .  .”  slain  dragons  and  foiled  black 

knights  to  save  damsels  in  dis¬ 
tress  in  his  capacity  as  rescuer- 
in-chief  to  King  Corny.  Oaky 
appears  in  Scandinavian  papers, 
too,  and  has  achieved  Nordic 
fame  as  “Olle  Bull.” 


yndicate 

entences 


The  Family  I  riangle  —Ralph  De  Toledano,  new 

King  Features  Washington  col¬ 
umnist,  once  had  a  dispute  with 

4  a  book  publisher  over  his  claim 

Heaven  and  Hell  should  be  capi¬ 
talized.  He  was  asked  why  he 
was  adamant  regarding  capitali¬ 
zation  of  those  two  particular 
words.  “Because,”  the  author  re¬ 
plied,  “they  are  the  names  of  .  .l  ■ 

places  like  -  well,  Scarsdale.”  , 

1920s,  while  working  for  car¬ 
toonist  Sid  Smith,  creator  of 
— The  Toronto  Telegram  ‘The  Gumps,”  experimented 
News  Service  reports  Canada’s  with  an  idea  for  a  strip  of  his 
most  widely  syndicated  column  own,  using  a  little  boy  orphan 
is  “Sugar  and  Spice,”  a  column  as  the  main  character.  He 
of  topical  comment  and  satire,  showed  some  samples  to  the  late 
by  Bill  Smiley,  editor-publisher,  Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson, 
—Gordon  l.angley  Hall,  who  Wiarton  (Ont.)  Echo.  He  had  founder  of  the  New  York  Daily 
operates  his  own  syndicate  in  built  up  a  list  of  80  weeklies  News.  “Why  not  put  skirts  on 
New  York  and  who  is  a  biogra-  and  the  syndicate,  which  took  the  kid  and  call  it  Little  Orphan 
pher  of  Princess  Margaret,  cov-  it  over  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  Annie?”  asked  the  publisher, 
rred  her  wedding  for  the  Boston  added  20  more  papers.  Gray  followed  that  advice. 


— “Phydeaux,”  a  weekly  comic 
strip  about  a  philosophical  mutt, 
is  syndicated  to  Arkansas  news¬ 
papers  by  George  Fisher,  a  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock  commercial  artist,  and 
Van  Rush,  advertising  manager 
for  Stebbins  &  Robbins,  Little 
Rock  paint  manufacturers. 


THE  ENEMY  WITHIN 
A  10-part  newspaper  seriali¬ 
zation  of  the  hard-hitting,  best¬ 
selling  book,  “The  Enemy  With¬ 
in”  by  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  be¬ 
gins  May  23  or  thereafter.  (New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate). 

The  former  chief  counsel  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  in  the  La¬ 
bor  or  Management  Field  tells 
the  inside  story  of  his  brushes 
with  Jimmy  Hoffa,  Teamster 
boss.  ,  ,  , 

(See  pages  76,  78,  80) 


Announcing  a  most  important  series  ^  articles 


CASTRO:  ENEMY  OF  WESTERN  FREEDOMS? 


DR.  GUILLERMO  MARTINEZ  MARQUEZ 


former  president  of  the  Inter  American  Press  Association, 
former  editor  of  the  Havana  daily,  El  Pais, 
winner,  lAPA  "Hero  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press”  award,  1958. 


Now  in  the  U.  S.  after  relinquishing  his  editorship  rather  than  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
government-controlled  trade  unions,  this  life-long  fighter  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  pinpoints, 
from  first-hand  observation,  the  grave  dangers  inherent  in  Cuba's  present  regime. 


A  10-part  series,  scheduled  for  release  daily,  beginning  Monday,  May  23,  1960 


TO  ENSURE  AVAILABILITY  IN  YOUR  AREA,  PHONE  OR  WIRE  AT  ONCE! 


editor 


SYNDICATES 


Hall  to  Syndicate 
Sutton  on  Travel 


The  weekly  travel  column,  “Of  status  to  travel  writing,”  he 
All  Places,”  by  Horace  Sutton,  continued.  “This  is  a  billion 
who  has  been  called  the  world’s  dollar  business  and  a  prominent 
most  traveled  travel  writer,  will  recreation.  A  travel  story  ought 
be  distributed  on  and  after  June  to  be  as  enjoyable  to  the  reader 
4  by  the  Hall  Syndicate.  and  to  be  written  as  well  as  a 

The  column  in  the  past  has  theatrical  review, 
been  handled  by  the  New  York  “It’s  my  personal  credo  that 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate.  Mr.  a  travel  story  should  be  as  ac- 
Sutton  is  travel  editor  of  the  curate  and  as  entertaining  as  a 
Saturday  Review  and  Sports  baseball  story,”  he  added.  “Most 
Illustrated,  contributes  to  other  newspapers,  which  formerly 
magazines  and  is  author  of  seven  used  an  odd  job  man  to  paste 
books.  He  formerly  worked  for  up  travel  releases,  are  hiegin- 
the  New  York  Sun  and  New  ning  to  recognize  a  corps  of 
York  Post.  professionals  who  write  on 

rwir  -r  u-  •  travel  even  as  they  recognize 

Off  to  lahiti  professional  sports  writers  and 

First  dateline  under  the  Hall  drama  critics, 
aegis  will  be  Tahiti,  where  Mr.  “Too  often  in  the  past,  the 
Sutton  currently  is  covering  the  newspaper  was  happy  as  long  as 
opening  of  the  first  airstrip,  the  advertising  manager  was 
making  that  romanticized  spot  happy  and  he  was  happy  as  long 
easily  available  to  world  tourists  as  the  advertiser  was  happy,” 
for  the  first  time.  Incidentally,  he  concluded.  “They  lost  sight 
all  Sutton  datelines  are  genuine  of  the  reader.  Travel  pages 
and  current,  about  half  domestic  lacked  impact.  Now  newspapers 
and  half  foreign.  Information  realize  more  and  more  this  giant 
under  the  authentic  dateline  is  recreational  endeavor  is  worthy 
authentic,  too.  It’s  written  with  of  good,  factual  reporting  by 
verve  and  elan.  The  august  professionals.  The  reader  de- 
Times  of  London  called  Horace  serves  more  than  pasted-up  re- 
Sutton  “the  wittiest  of  American  leases.” 

travel  writers.”  . 

Wnt€!«  for  Header 

Jet  propulsion  plus  the  grow¬ 
ing  two-vacations-in-every-year  Sutton  made  it  clear  he 

concept  are  exploding  tourism  writes  about  the  “how  and  how 
into  one  of  the  biggest  of  big  much”  for  his  reader-traveler, 
businesses.  not  for  a  hotel  or  airline  or  other 

“I’ve  missed  one  continent-  commercial  interest  He  exposes 
Australia-and  a  lot  of  coun-  —  and  sometimes  eliminates -- 
tries,”  regretfully  remarked  Mr.  things  as  exhorbitant  hotel 

Sutton,  when  he  was  interviewed  "'^^es,  arrival  and  departure 
in  his  office  at  the  Saturday  Re-  entrance  formal- 

view  before  he  left  for  Tahiti.  f®**®*^  currency  restric- 

“But  I’ve  been  in  78  countries  tions,  mcoyenient  schedules 
and  since  1947  have  averaged  hire  and 

100,000  miles  of  travel  a  year-  licensing  and  public-be-damned 
so  I’m  working  on  my  second  attitude  wherever  encountered, 
million  now.  The  award-winning  travel 

“For  the  first  time,  news- 

papers  are  giving  professional  the  ribton 


WANTED! 


Publisher  of  a  large  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  would  like  a 
popular  contest  that  is  a  proven 
Sunday  circulation  booster  for 
use  this  Fall.  Send  brief  outline, 
where  used  and  cost  ....  to 
BOX  1900,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Lyncli  th’  inkslinger! 


The  San  Diego  Union  left  Rick  O’Shay 
out  of  the  paper,  but  the  local  cowpoke 
fans  threatened  to  lynch  the  editor— result, 
Rick  O’Shay  is  back  in  the  Union! 

Rick  O’Shay  with  his  wacky  Western 
cast  of  General  DeBillity,  Deuces  Wilde, 
Hipshot  Percussion,  Manuel  Labor, 


Horse’s  Neck,  Basil  Metabolism,  M.D.... 
the  gals,  Gaye  Abandon  and  Moonglow 
. . .  the  tenderfoot,  Quyat  Burp  . . .  and 
the  town  of  Conniption,  give  the  readers 
conniptions— keep  circulation  rattling  up! 
Podner,  phone,  wire,  or  write,  for  proofs 
and  prices— pronto! 


CMcago  TriTjune -Hew  York  Hews 

A  T— A  Hews  Bmlding,  Hew  York 
byUCLlCalG,  me.  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


SYINDICATES 

Alice  Widener 
Writes  Column 

A  three-times-a-week  column 
by  Mrs.  Alice  Widener  has  been 
launched  by  General  Features 
Corporation. 

Mrs.  Widener’s  column  covers 
national  and  international  sub¬ 
jects  with  emphasis  on  the 
American  scene.  She  presently 
is  in  Europe  in  preparation  for 
the  summit  conference  and  is 
filing  directly  to  the  syndicate. 

Alice  Widener  was  born  in 
West  End,  N.  J.,  spent  her  early 
childhood  in  New  Orleans  and 
was  educated  in  Paris  and  Rome. 
For  more  than  20  years  she  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  Club 
of  Saint  Thomas  Chapel  in  New 
York.  A  housewife  and  mother 


Alice  Widener 


of  two  children,  Mrs.  Widener 
began  her  writing  career  during 
World  War  II  when  she  entered 
into  an  intensive  study  of  com¬ 
munism  and  socialism.  She  be¬ 
came  the  first  woman  ever  in¬ 
vited  to  lecture  on  these  subjects 
to  members  of  the  Naval  Stra¬ 
tegic  Intelligence  Service. 

In  1952  and  1953,  Mrs.  Wid¬ 
ener’s  series  of  eight  articles 
in  the  Freeman  Magazine  ex¬ 
posing  the  presence  of  alleged 
subversive  U.  S.  nationals  with¬ 
in  the  United  Nations  Secre¬ 
tariat  received  national  atten¬ 
tion.  In  1954,  she  founded  U.S.A. 
magazine,  of  which  she  is  still 
editor  and  publisher.  It  has  been 
widely  quoted  as  a  conservative 
spokesman. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  of 
Valley  Forge  in  1958  awarded 
a  George  Washington  medal  to 
Mrs.  Widener  “for  her  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  of  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  That 
same  year  she  became  the  first 
80 


American  woman  to  be  elected 
to  full  membership  in  the  Mont 
Pelerin  Society  of  Switzerland, 
an  international  group  of  econo¬ 
mists,  historians,  philosophers 
and  sociologists. 

The  fact  that  .she  speaks  six 
languages  and  has  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  many  countries  aids 
her  in  her  search  for  authentic 
information. 

«  «  * 

Word  Wit  ’  Puzzle 
Offered  by  Hall 

A  new  word  puzzle  called 
“WordWit,”  by  Luci,  known 
as  “The  Do-It-Yourself  Laugh 
Game,’’  will  be  begun  by  the 
Hall  Syndicate  May  30. 

The  6-a-week  feature  is  2  col¬ 
umns  by  4*/4  inches.  Beside  a 
1-column  drawing  is  a  1-column 
balloon  with  squares  indicating 
the  number  of  letters  in  the 
words  of  the  correct  gag  or  cap¬ 
tion  to  the  drawing.  The  gag 
words  are  mixed  up  among  a 
list  given  and  often  tricky  words 
are  thrown  in  that  appear  to 
match  the  drawing  and  have 
the  number  of  letters  for  one 
of  the  words  in  the  balloon,  but 
actually  have  no  part  in  the  gag 
line  and  are  false  clues. 

The  correct  answer  is  printed 
upside  down  in  small  type  be¬ 
side  a  warning:  “Don’t  Look.” 

Husband-Wife  Team 

Luci  is  Luci  Phillips,  wife  of 
Irv’ing  Phillips,  cartoonist  who 
draws  “Strange  World  of  Mr. 
Mum”  for  the  Hall  Syndicate. 
Mr.  Phillips  makes  the  drawings 
for  his  wife’s  new  puzzle  fea¬ 
ture. 

Luci,  a  bright,  blue-eyed  little 
woman,  heard  the  syndicate  was 
seeking  an  amusing  new  type  of 
word  puzzle  and  decided  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  assignment. 

She  was  bom  in  Lincoln,  Wis. 
and  studied  for  the  stage  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre  Dramatic 
School  and  Caskey’s  Ballet 
School  in  Milwaukee.  She  also 
studied  beauty  culture  to  tide 
over  “at  liberty”  periods.  She 
was  a  dramatic  actress  in  stock 
companies  and  summer  theatres 
when  she  met  Ir\%  then  orches¬ 
tra  conductor  for  her  company. 
The  young  couple  toured  on  the 
Orpheum  vaudeville  circuit.  He 
became  humor  editor  of  Esquire 
and  later  wrote  movie  and  tele¬ 
vision  scripts  in  Hollywood,  then 
moved  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Phillips,  of  French-Bel- 
gian  ancestry,  was  reared  in 
a  Belgian-speaking  community. 
Gardening  and  oil  painting  are 
her  hobbies.  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band  are  justifiably  proud  that 
their  daughter,  Arden,  current¬ 
ly  studying  sculpturing  in  Lon¬ 


Luci  Phillips 


don,  recently  had  one  of  her 
pieces  selected  among  25  by 
young  artists  in  Great  Britain 
for  an  important  exhibition. 

*  «  « 

WEEKLY  PHOTO  FEATURE 

Sales  and  syndication  rights 
to  “A  Visit  to  the  Stars,”  a 
weekly  photo  feature  created  by 
Wagner  International  Photos, 
have  been  acquired  by  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate.  Bell  has  sales  rights  to 
the  feature,  which  Wagner  will 
continue  to  produce. 

*  «  * 

NEW  HALL  SALESMAN 

In  an  expansion  move,  John 
P.  McMeel,  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
has  been  added  to  the  sales  staff 
of  the  Hall  Syndicate.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Notre  Dame  University, 
Mr.  McMeel  has  had  experience 
in  the  sales  field.  He  is  assigned 
to  territory  in  the  Midwestern 
States. 

• 

Civil  War  Coverage 
Recorde*!  on  Film 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  purchased,  on  35-millimeter 
film,  the  day-by-day  history  of 
the  Civil  War  as  the  Plain 
Dealer  itself  covered  it. 

Because  originals  of  the  news¬ 
paper  of  100  years  ago  are  kept 
by  the  Western  Reserve  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  and  are  less  worn, 
those  were  the  ones  recorded. 

Miss  Rose  Vormelker,  head  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  library,  said 
plans  had  been  completed  also 
for  filming  the  first  100  years  of 
the  Plain  Dealer,  starting  in 
25-year  batches. 

• 

City  of  Change 

Houston,  Tex. 

The  Houston  Post  published 
a  314-page  special  edition  for  its 
75th  Anniversary  on  April  24, 
1960  .  .  .  the  biggest  edition 
the  paper  ever  printed.  The  Post 
has  published  without  interrup¬ 
tion  since  April,  1885.  The  an¬ 
niversary  edition  was  called 
Houston — City  of  Change. 

EDITOR  8C  I 


Control  Panel 
Advised  for 
Campus  Daily 

Durham,  N.  H. 

A  committee  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  recommended  that  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire 
create  a  seven-member  board  of 
governors  to  supervise  its  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper. 

Noting  that  students  now 
have  “complete  control”  of  the 
New  Hampshire,  the  committee 
suggested  that  the  proposed  gov¬ 
erning  board  include  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  student  staff,  the 
university  and  the  student  body. 

“It  should  l)e  clearly  set  forth 
that  responsibility  for  determin¬ 
ing  editorial  content  and  policy 
is  reserved  to  the  staff,”  the 
committee  said. 

The  committee,  named  after 
the  paper  got  into  trouble  for 
publishing  a  student  letter  at¬ 
tacking  Atty.  Gen.  Louis  C.  Wy¬ 
man  in  intemperate  language, 
consisted  of  Richard  Blalock, 
editor  of  the  Portsmouth  Her¬ 
ald;  James  D.  Ewing,  publisher 
of  the  Keene  Evening  Sentinel; 
James  M.  Langley,  editor  of  the 
Concord  Daily  Monitor;  and 
William  Rotch,  publisher  of  the 
Milford  Cabinet. 

• 

Woman^g  Editor 
Is  Tour  Hostess 

Ft.  Laudexdale,  Fla. 

Edee  Greene,  woman’s  editor 
of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  News,  is 
hostess  on  a  26-day  tour  of  eig^jt 
European  countries  —  a  trip 
sponsored  by  the  newspaper  for 
164  persons. 

Others  representing  the  News 
are  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dickey,  wife  of 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Gore  Publishing  Co.;  Mrs.  Jack 
W.  Gore,  wife  of  the  editor  and 
publisher,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Sartory.  Mr.  Sartory,  an 
advertising  salesman,  won  the 
trip  as  a  prize  for  him  and  his 
wife  in  a  sales  contest. 

• 

Rowden  Returns 
To  Ad  Sales  Staff 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Assistant  advertising  sales 
manager  is  the  new  title  of 
Robert  C.  Rowden  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  St.  Louis  p®*** 
of  the  Post-Dispatch.  He  joined 
the  newspaper  31  years  ago,  was 
in  its  Chicago  office  for  19  ye^ 
and  was  manager  there  for  five 
years.  He  was  acting  mana^r 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  Million 
Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year. 
>UBLISHER  for  May  14.  i960 
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f^em  Editing  \ 

{Contmued  from  page  9) 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Lomoe 
.Qiggsed  that  he  thought  that 
of  new'spapering  looks 
■Very  ^  think  news¬ 
paper*  are  going  to  go  out  of 
business.” 

f'ide-Kanae  Di-wuHsiofi 

Four  editors  talked  about  the 
State  of  the  Newspaper  Busi¬ 
ness”  in  a  panel  discussion 
»hich  also  touched  on  the  pros 
ind  cons  of  public  relations  men 
and  press  agents,  scholarships 
for  newsmen,  and  interpretative 
reporting. 

Panelists  were  Thomas  Col- 
lins,  managing  editor,  Chicago 
(HI.)  Daily  News;  Fred  Heaber- 
lin,  executive  editor,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press;  William  P.  Steven,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune;  and 
Mr.  Lomoe. 

Stanley  Cann,  publisher. 
Valley  City  (N.  D.)  Times- 
Reeo^,  presided. 

Mr.  Collins  said  the  state  of 
the  newspaper  business  was 
“pretty  gixxi,”  but  newspaper¬ 
men  are  a  little  obsessed  by  their 
problems  and  over-influenced  by 
criticism  from  outsiders. 

“We  are  looking  too  much  at 
our  failures  and  not  enough  at 
our  accomplishments.  The  news¬ 
paper  business  needs  a  few  more 
champions  and  a  few  less  crit¬ 
ics,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Heaberlin  said  editors 
emerged  from  some  of  the  recent 
sessions  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  a  “little 
bloody.”  “These  people  (Robert 
Moses,  C.  Northcote  Parkinson 
and  Clare  Boothe  Luce),”  he 
said,  “insulted  us  and  we  were 
a  captive  audience  because  we 
invited  them.”  But  he  said, 
newspapers  don’t  have  anything 
to  be  ashamed  of. 

The  audience  laughed  when 
Mr.  Heaberlin  said,  “Instead  of 
insulting  you.  I’m  praising  you; 
as  a  result,  I  may  be  boring 
you.” 

Mr.  Lomoe  said  readers  are 
getting  a  lot  for  their  money, 
but  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment 

Mr.  Steven  felt  the  newspaper 
business  can  stand  a  lot  more 
“internal”  criticism.  “We  all  get 
a  little  slipshod  in  making  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  present  all  sides  of 
^  '**ue.  We  make  a  lot  of  our 
derisions  based  on  formula.  We 
tail  to  ask:  Is  this  really  what 
w  pwple  want  to  read  about? 
h  is  in  this  area  that  we  fail  to 
*>  an  adequate  job.” 

Heaberlin  said  public  re- 
***•  men  serve  a  good  pur- 
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BROTHERS  who  9*t  to  seo  on*  another  largely  at  newspaper  meetings 
are  left  to  right,  Orville  E.  Lomoe,  45,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
News-Tribune,  and  Wallace  Lomoe,  62,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  at 
the  Conference  for  News  Executives  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism.  Both  are  executive  editors  of  their  respective 
papers. 


pose:  “They  bring  news  to  our 
attention.”  But,  he  said,  too 
many  press  conferences  waste 
the  newspaper’s  time  by  taking 
up  the  time  of  sometimes  9  to 
16  people  from  the  same  paper. 
“The  press  conference,”  he  said, 
“has  become  a  real  hindrance 
in  covering  the  news.” 

Mr.  Lomoe  said  he  took  a  dim 
view  of  press  agents.  He  called 
them  “parasites,”  stressing  that 
his  statements  applied  to  press 
agents  who  say  “I  can  get  this 
in  the  paper  for  you.” 

“When  you  have  a  public  re¬ 
lations  man  on  the  level  of  a 
vicepresident,  it’s  different.  Then 
he  can  speak  with  authority  and 
is  a  recognized  contact  in  busi¬ 
ness,”  Mr.  Lomoe  said. 

Mr.  Lomoe  said  his  paper  tells 
publicity  men  that  the  release 
date  is  valid  “if  they  have  ex¬ 
clusive  control  of  the  story.”  If 
the  story  is  common  knowledge, 
nobody  is  bound  by  an  arbitrary 
fixing  of  a  date,  he  said.  “Our 
guide  is  that  we  break  a  story  if 
it  is  out  of  the  source’s  control.” 

Critical  of  Fellowships 

Mr.  Steven  was  critical  of 
fellowships,  such  as  those  from 
the  Nieman,  Ford  and  Reid 
foundations.  Many  people  who 
go  to  these,  he  said,  do  not  come 
back  to  the  newspaper  business. 

However,  he  said  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  at  (Columbia 
is  different.  “I  think  this  is  good 
and  gives  good  ideas.  So,”  he 
for  May  14,  1960 


said  to  the  editors  with  a  smile, 
“send  your  good  men  there.” 

It  was  Mr.  Lomoe’s  opinion 
that  as  we  have  a  better  edu¬ 
cated  staff,  the  man  who  applies 
for  a  fellowship  now  will  make 
better  use  of  his  education.  He 
admitted  there  are  some  who 
take  a  scholarship  and  after¬ 
wards  think  only  of  writing 
books  and  getting  out  of  the 
newspaper  business.  But  the 
fellow  out  of  school  for  a  while 
will  get  a  lot  more  out  of  a 
fellowship  than  the  younger 
men,  he  said. 

Mr.  Heaberlin  said  he  has  had 
good  luck  with  personnel  who 
have  been  granted  fellowships. 
He  said  they  have  broadened 
their  vision. 

Truth  About  Pay 


Mr.  Collins  said  that  the  most 
serious  criticism  against  news¬ 
papers  is  that  they  pay  low 
salaries.  “It  seems  to  me  those 
charges  are  not  accurate,”  he 
asserted.  “We  have  seldom  in 
this  business  been  more  libeled 
than  we  have  been  on  this  sal¬ 
ary  question.” 

He  said  the  AP  managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  is  making  a 
study  that  will  be  based  on 
yearly  take-home  pay  for  news¬ 
men  who  have  been  with  a  paper 
five  years  or  more.  Tentative 
results  indicate  that  pay  in  the 
newspaper  industry  falls  third 
or  fourth  among  all  industry  in 
the  country. 


“We  think  we  will  have  some 
proof  that  will  surprise  some 
people,”  Mr.  Collins  said. 

About  “news”  itself,  Mr. 
Steven  said  that  whatever  people 
are  concerned  about,  “that’s 
what  you’ve  got  to  cover.” 

Mr.  Collins  asked,  “Aren’t  we 
playing  God,  rather  than  being 
newspapermen  on  some  of  these 
issues?”  Possibly,  he  said,  we 
have  tried  to  “move  mankind, 
when  all  our  job  is  is  to  give 
information  and  .stand  aside.  If 
the  people  want  a  bond  issue  or 
their  basements  unflooded — give 
them  the  facts  and  let  them  de¬ 
cide  for  themselves.  He  added 
that  newspapers  were  not  an 
education  media  but  sellers  of 
facts.  Mr.  Lomoe  disagreed. 
“It  isn’t  a  matter  of  playing 
God.  It’s  a  matter  of  inform¬ 
ing  and  helping”,  he  said. 

Mr.  Collins  said  interpretation 
is  not  the  job  of  a  newspaper. 
He  repeated  that  papers  should 
deal  in  facts.  He  .said  too  many 
papers  are  going  broke,  and  not 
always  because  of  union  trouble. 
“The  trouble  is  that  we  keep 
forgetting  what  our  product  is 
— and  that’s  news,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Steyen  disputed  any  con¬ 
tention  that  papers  are  overly- 
filled  with  entertainment.  A  few 
newspapers  which  stress  street 
sales  are  sensational,  but  the 
majority  are  not,  he  said. 

“The  thing  that  bothers  me 
about  magazines  like  Time  and 
Newsweek,”  he  said,  “is  that 
their  Press  sections  have  never 
heard  of  home-delivered  papers. 
They  have  no  idea  that  the  bulk 
of  papers  are  delivered  to  the 
home.  The  American  newspaper 
business  is  not  a  street  comer 
press  any  more.” 

Always  in  (Controversy 

Asked  if  papers  had  adopted 
an  attitude  of  non-involvement 
in  controversy  that  prevents 
them  from  coming  to  grips  with 
the  really  important  problems  of 
our  time,  Mr.  Collins  said  he 
thought  that  papers  not  involved 
in  controversy  are  those  not 
giving  the  news  “because  con¬ 
troversy  is  all  over.”  If  you  are 
giving  the  news,  “you  get  your 
ears  in  controversy  all  the  time.” 

Mr.  Lomoe  said  there  are  some 
small  papers  that  deliberately 
avoid  controversies.  “That’s  why 
the  big  papers  get  into  local 
communities,”  he  said.  “We 
usually  move  in  if  the  local 
papers  ignore  it.” 

Editors  elected  officers  for  the 
coming  year.  They  are  Everett 
A.  Streit,  editor  of  the  Clinton 
(Iowa)  Herald,  chairman; 
James  D.  Ashley,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Siotix  Falls  (S.  D.) 
Argus  Leader,  vicechairman; 
and  Bob  Eddy,  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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or  four  out  of  this  batch  that 
i  her  readers  would  be  interested 


The  Women ’s  Page 


Miss  Rooney,  who  began  as  a 
women’s  page  writer  for  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  was  as¬ 
sociate  beauty  editor  of  Fawcett 
Publications,  Rocky  Mountain 
News  women’s  news  staffer,  and 
was  with  U.  S.  Army  Special 
Services  in  Germany,  1954-56. 
Jean  confessed  she  was  able 
sinister  accuracy,  “that  over  half  to  dress  more  fashionably  on  a 
the  voters  are  women.’’  budget  in  Germany  than  here. 

What  do  women  want  to  read  She  had  a  dressmaker  who 
about?  Carol  says  the  stories  copied  American  fashions,  from 
that  consistently  attract  the  pictures  in  fashion  magazines, 
most  mail  concern  diets  (“As  and  made  them  up  for  much  less 
sure-fire  as  Elvis  Presley’’)  and  than  the  same  styles  cost  here, 
men.  Once  she  wrote  about  a  “The  fringe  benefit  with  this 
Bahamian  island  that  had  a  job,’’  she  said,  “is  that  you  soon 
missile  base,  lots  of  men,  and  no  accept  fashions  as  simply  a 
women.  “The  next  week,”  she  re-  business  and  you  get  over  want- 
calls,  “I  got  a  letter  from  the  ing  every  dress  you  see.  You 
local  hotel  saying  they’d  just  just  want  a  few  of  the  real  ex- 
received  50  reservations  from  pensive  ones.” 


A  Whiff  of  Perfume 
In  Smoke-Filled  Room  ? 

By  Warren  Zimmerman 


Barbara  Haydan 

read  at  a  recent  session  of  the 
Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  in 
New  York  City. 

“Your  article.”  Dr,  Volkers 
wrote  to  Miss  Hayden,  “is  the 
only  one  I  have  seen  so  fir 
which  not  only  does  full  justice 
to  our  meager  efforts,  but  also 
creates  the  impression  you  must 
have  spent  days,  if  not  weeks, 
studying  the  subject.” 

Miss  Hayden  turned  to  writ¬ 
ing  a  daily  story  on  the  need 
for  funds  for  an  operation  for 
a  nine-year-old  girl  heart  \ic- 
tim.  It  was  one  of  her  more  suc¬ 
cessful  tear-jerkers. 


Goodwill  and  Stories 
In  Lunch-with-Editor 

By  Nat  Berg 


Jfirsey  City,  N.  J. 
The  Jersey  JoumoTs  Lunch¬ 
eon- with-the  Woman’s  Editor 
promotion  is  proving  highly  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Employing  a  “getting-to- 
know-you”  theme  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  Woman’s  Editor  Lois 
Fegan  meets  with  presidents  of 
Hudson  County  women’s  clubs 
over  lunch. 

“Groups  of  about  eig^it  are 
more  successful  than  larger 
numbers,”  says  Miss  Fegan. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  “They  speak  out  more  freely." 
Barbara  Hayden,  Schenectady,  There  have  been  groups  as  large 

as  16. 

Miss  Fegan  tells  her  guests 


Jean  Rooney 


Cincinnati 

Jean  Rooney,  fashion  editor  For 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
could  qualify  as  a  mind-reader. 

Before  a  reporter  popped  a 
question,  she  said: 

“What  do  you  do  between 

fashion  shows?  You  eat,  breathe  (/njon-Sfar  reporter,  writes  tear- 

and  talk  fashions,  even  though  jerking  stories,  covers  politics  _  .  -  _ 

you’re  not  sitting  in  a  stuffed  and  government  in  a  suburban  how  the  Jersey  Journal  can  help 
room  facing  a  runway  and  village,  turns  out  movde  reviews,  the  clubs  get  their  messages 
models.  and:  .  .  .  across  to  readers.  She  dwells 

“You’re  either  looking  at  Now’  she  has  extended  her  on  the  mutual  benefits  to  the 
fashions  in  the  flesh  or  in  photo-  versatility  to  science.  club  and  the  newspaper.  Each 

graphs  on  tracking  them  dowm  Dr.  W.  K.  Volkers,  head  of  an  guest  receives  the  newspaper’s 
by  foot  or  phone,  all  day,  if  electronics  company,  praised  her  booklet,  “What  Every  Press 
you’re  a  fashion  reporter.  for  her  “perfect  reporting”  of  Chairman  Should  Know.”  It  has 
“Fashion  shows  —  the  glam-  an  interv’iew’  with  him  in  which  14  pages  of  guidance  on  what 
orous  ones  in  New  York  and  he  described  his  use  of  ultra  is  news  and  how  to  prepare  a 
Paris  —  are  the  fluff  of  this  low-noise  amplifiers,  in  discover-  release, 
business.  In  between,  there  are  ing  high  frequency  signals  being  The  club  presidents  are 
fashion  shows  on  the  local  level,  emitted  from  human  muscular  vited  from  the  newspaper’s  crab 
We  had  about  35  last  Fall  in  tissues,  as  an  aid  to  electro  file  of  800  women’s  groups. 
Cincinnati.  medical  research.  The  meeting  embraces  conrer- 

“A  fashion  editor  receives  A  paper  by  Dr.  Volkers  and  sational  topics  on  the  need  for 
about  100  photos  a  day.  She’s  his  associate.  Dr.  William  Can-  a  children’s  ward  in  a  local  1^ 
lucky  if  she  can  salvage  three  dib,  Schenectady  physician,  was  pital,  parking  problems,  need 
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for  decrtase  in  city  taxes,  and 

rriated  interests. 

A  reporter  accompanies  Miss 
Fe«n  makes  notes.  Very 
the  reporter  picks  up  tips 
to  eood  stories  for  the  woman’s 
as  well  as  for  the  city 

Lois  Fegan,  in  private  life, 
i,  Mrs.  Eugene  Farrell.  Her 
husband  is  editor  of  the  Jersey 
Journal.  While  they  appear  in 
ooblic  as  a  promotional  team 
for  the  Newhouse  paper,  their 
uJentities  are  kept  separate  in 
the  office.  To  the  staff  she’s 
jtnctly  Fegan  and  he’s  Farrell. 

In  the  Hudson  County  Press 
Club’s  awards  competition  re- 
coitly  he  was  No.  1  in  the  sports 
category,  and  she  took  a  prize 
in  news  features  for  an  inter¬ 
view  she  had  with  the  New 
Yorii  Herald  Tribune’s  Marie 
Torre  in  jail. 


Fegan  &  Farrell 


Until  several  years  ago.  Miss 
Fegan  covered  ice  hockey  games 
and  other  sports  assignments. 

About  15  years  ago,  as  a  Har- 
riiburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  staffer 
she  won  the  Pennsylvania  Wom¬ 
en’s  Press  Association  silver 
scroll,  emblematic  of  its  grand 
prize  for  reporting. 

Miss  Fegan’s  duties  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  editing  the  women’s 
pages  embrace  fashion  and  food 
writing.  But,  she’s  also  a  trained 


police  reporter,  and  political 
scribe. 

Through  their  team-work,  Mr. 
Farrell  says  he  has  a  “greater 
understanding  of  fashions.’’  His 
press  ci*edentials  admit  him  to 
fashion  press  conferences  with 
Lois.  Not  every  gal  can  take  her 
husband. 

Lois  says  Gene  is  good  at 
spotting  fashions  that  will  click. 
“He’s  especially  good  on  hats.” 

Mr.  Farrell’s  editorials  often 
reflect  the  woman’s  point  of 
view  and  he’ll  readily  admit  it 
has  resulted  from  discussion 
with  Lois. 

• 

Farm  Editor  of  Year 
Will  Receive  Scroll 

Washington 

A  nationwide  contest  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  “Newspaper  Farm  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Year”  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Newspaper  Farm  Editors 
Association  and  the  National 
Plant  Food  Institute  as  an  an¬ 
nual  award. 

The  contest  is  designed  to 
honor  newspaper  farm  editors 
for  their  editorial  contributions 
to  efficiency  in  farming  and  for 
their  over-all  excellence  in  serv¬ 
ice  to  agriculture.”  The  award 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  scroll. 

The  deadline  for  the  contest 
has  been  set  for  Sept.  1  and  the 
material  for  entries  will  cover 
the  period  July  1,  1959  to  June 
30,  1960. 


Welfare  Agencies  Told 
Not  to  Buy  Space 

Cleveland 
The  public  relations  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Welfare  Federation 
of  Cleveland  has  adopted  a 
statement  of  policy  which  says 
that  its  agencies  should  not  use 
paid  advertising  in  newspapers 
or  in  radio  and  television. 

In  the  policy,  which  has  some 
exceptions,  it  was  said  that 
there  has  been  increasing  use 
of  paid  advertising  by  health 
and  welfare  agencies  and  the 
fear  was  expressed  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  not  favor  the  use  of 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  committee  cited  “the  vast 
amount  of  free  space  and  time” 
given  to  health  and  welfare 
agencies  and  it  said  that  this 
should  not  be  endangered. 


CP  Elects  Motz 

Toronto 

John  E.  Motz,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Press  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  May  4.  He  succeeds  Charles 
H.  Peters,  Montreal  Gazette. 
A.  F.  Mercier,  Quebec  (Que.) 
U Evenement-J ournal,  was 
elected  first  vicepresident,  with 
John  Bassett,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Telegram,  as  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 


PAST  PRESIDENTS  were  honored  recently  by  the  38-year-old  New  York 
Newspaper  Women's  Club.  Pictured,  left  to  right,  front — Emma  Bugbee, 
Herald  Tribune;  Edith  M.  Barber,  General  Features  Corp.;  Kathleen 
McLaughlin,  Timas;  Sally  MacDougall,  World-Telegram,  retired;  Edith 
Asbury,  Times;  Virginia  Pope,  Parade.  Rear — Kay  Lawrence,  AP,  event 
chairman;  Joan  O'Sullivan,  King  Features  Syndicate,  current  president; 
Mildred  Faulk  Branham,  formerly  Sun;  Sonia  Tomara  Clark,  formerly 
Herald  Tribune;  Marion  Clyde  McCarroll,  KFS;  Geraldine  Sartain, 
formerly  World-Telegram;  Guin  Hall,  formerly  Herald  Tribune;  and 
Margaret  Mara,  formerly  Brooklyn  Eagle, 


Puck  Contest 
Seeks  Ad  Ideas 

Puck,  The  Comic  Weekly  this 
week  launched  a  $25,000  prize 
contest  for  ad  agency  artists 
and  copywriters.  According  to 
J.  Hugh  E.  Davis,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Puck, 
the  “Ad-Utopia”  contest  is 
aimed  at  developing  ideas  de¬ 
signed  specifically  to  take  full 
advantage  of  “imio.ue  advertis¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  Puck  and 
other  Sunday  comic  sections.” 

Mr.  Davis  described  the  con¬ 
test  as  l)eing  one  in  which  crea¬ 
tive  teams  of  two  —  artist  and 
writer  —  would  develop,  write 
and  layout  ads  designed  for  spe¬ 
cific  use  in  Sunday  comics  sec¬ 
tions.  Ads  will  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  orginality,  professional 
skill  and  probably  sales  impact 
by  a  panel  composed  of  John 
Orr  Young,  Walter  O’Meara,  Al¬ 
bert  Dome,  Milton  Caniff  and 
Tom  Johnstone. 

The  prize  structure  provides 
duplicate  awards  for  both  win¬ 
ning  artist  and  writer  team 
members:  Among  the  prizes 
are:  First  awards  of  1960  Ply¬ 
mouth  station  wagons.  Second 
prizes  of  1960  Valiants.  Thirty- 
six  additional  prizes  of  various 
Philco  products  composed  of 
stereos  and  TV  sets. 

Contest  deadline  is  July  5. 
Entries  must  be  sent  to  Man¬ 
chester  &  Kreer,  Inc.,  7  So. 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  3,  Ill., 
Puck’s  ad  agency.  Winners  will 
be  notified  by  Aug.  3.  Brochures 
and  information  sheets  are 
available  from  either  Puck,  The 
Comic  Weekly,  575  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  from 
Manchester  &  Kreer. 
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Washington 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

Editor  Madigan  agreed  to 
drop  the  story,  as  other  editors 
undoubtedly  had  done.  The  U-2, 
sailing  at  80,000  feet,  continued 
its  flights  almost  unnoticed  un¬ 
til  May  1,  1960. 


BACKGROUNDING 
By  Pat  Munroe 

Plenty  of  thinking  is  going 
on  among  the  press  corps  as  to 
how  they  should  handle  “back¬ 
ground  sessions”  with  political 
figures. 

Declare  a  moratorium  on  at¬ 
tending  any  ?  No. 

Attend  but  take  no  notes  and 
file  no  spot  stories?  No  again, 
(because  your  opposition  will 
write  about  the  session). 

Follow  the  present  practice  of 
attending  and  filing  copious 
stories  to  the  papers  back 
home  ?  Perhaps  not. 

A  possible  solution:  a  self- 
impose<l  limit  on  how  many  of 
these  sessions  a  reporter  will 
attend  and  then  only  at  times 
picked  by  reporters  themselves, 
not  at  the  pleasure  of  campaign¬ 
ing  politicians. 

Ed  Lahey,  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  spoke  out  against  the 
dangers  of  the  present  unbridled 
practice.  Several  weeks  ago  he 
wrote: 

“In  recent  weeks  there  have 
been  three  instances  in  which 
politicians  with  an  axe  to  grind 
have  brainwashed  newspaper¬ 
men  through  use  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  institution  known  as  the 
‘background  session.’ 

“When  these  thoughts  (given 
by  politicians  in  these  sessions) 
turn  out  to  be  sour  on  publica¬ 
tion,  the  newspapermen  are 
‘honor  bound’  not  to  tell  the 
reader  that  they  have  acted  as 
transmission  belts  for  a  poli¬ 
tician  in  deceiving  the  public.” 

Mr.  Lahey’s  further  concern: 
that  by  permitting  itself  to  be 
“used”  (his  word)  in  this  fash¬ 
ion  “we  are  laying  ourselves 
open  to  all  sorts  of  charges  of 
being  partisan.” 

James  R.  Reston  of  the  New 
York  Times  wrote  May  4  about 
“The  Inner  Inner  Thoughts  of 
Mr.  Nixon”: 

“(the  background  session)  is 
a  technique  that  has  often  been 
employed,  with  some  justifica¬ 
tion,  by  officials  disclosing  im¬ 
portant  factual  information,  or 
sensitive  security  or  diplomatic 
information. 

“The  question  under  debate 
here  now  is  whether  the  tech¬ 
nique  is  justified,  not  for  im¬ 
portant  factual  or  security  in¬ 
formation,  not  to  protect  sensi¬ 


tive  sources  but  to  project  a 
candidate  (in  this  case,  Vice 
President  Nixon)  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency. 

“The  point  of  all  this  is  mere¬ 
ly  to  indicate  not  that  Mr.  Nixon 
is  an  abnormal  demon  but  that 
he  is  a  normal  politician,  who 
is  more  conscious  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  some  papers  are 
of  their  responsibilities.” 

Nevertheless  the  frequency  of 
Mr.  Nixon’s  recent  use  of  this 
technique  has  gone  beyond  a 
cluster  of  close  reporters  who 
may  have  been  especially  close 
to  him  over  the  years  and 
now  has  invaded  wire  service 
coverage  of  him.  We  find  AP’s 
Jack  Bell  writing  a  story  on 
what  “Nixon  has  told  friends.” 
UPI  also  has  run  stories  re¬ 
cently  attributable  only  to  “per¬ 
sons  close  to  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

Bob  Donovan,  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  says: 

“I  agree  with  Scotty  Reston 
on  all  this.  We  have  discussed 
it  many  times.  But  he  doesn’t 
have  a  solution  and  neither  do 
I.” 

Another  top  reporter  says: 

“These  sessions  aren’t  all  the 
fault  of  Mr.  Nixon  or  other 
political  figures.  Reporters  them¬ 
selves  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on 
them  to  have  the  gatherings.” 

Another  comment: 

“Lahey  and  Reston  are  a  bit 
tiresome  on  the  whole  subject.” 

Says  another  (but  not  for 
attribution) : 

“Lahey  is  saying  that  we  are 
all  a  bunch  of  dopes  who  can’t 
attend  one  of  these  sessions 
without  being  sold  a  bill  of 
goods.” 

One  factor  in  Lahey’s  favor: 
the  striking  similarity  of  stories 
not  only  on  the  Nixon  sessions 
but  also  on  a  recent  dinner  held 
by  Democratic  Chairman  Paul 
Butler  at  which  he  predicted 
Senator  Kennedy  would  be  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  Presidency. 


Sells  Classified 
On  9-Tinie  Basis 

Janesville,  Wis. 

The  Janesville  Gazette  has 
gone  from  a  six-time  selling 
basis  to  nine-time  consecutive 
selling  for  both  transient  and 
contract  classified  advertisers. 

“The  transient  is  cancellable, 
of  course,  whenever  the  article 
of  merchandise  is  sold,”  ex¬ 
plained  Robert  Bliss,  Gazette  co¬ 
publisher.  “If  the  transient  ad¬ 
vertiser  calls  in  and  says  he 
does  not  want  to  run  the  ad  any 
longer,  he  is  given  the  rate  that 
it  earns.  And  we  have  a  very 
high  one-and-two-time  rate.” 

The  average  rate  per  inch 
contract  and  transient  runs 
$1.65. 


Spy  Yarn  Puts  Daily’s 
Manpower  on  K-Rations 

By  Don  Kimsey 

Managing  Editor,  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald 


Albany,  Ga. 

It’s  quite  a  tussle  when  a 
daily  newspaper  the  size  of  the 
Albany  Herald  (circulation  27,- 
500)  is  thrown  suddenly  into 
the  midst  of  a  top  international 
story. 

The  story  of  Pilot  Francis 
Powers,  shot  down  and  accused 
of  spying  over  Russia,  started 
breaking  fast  and  thick  with  us 
May  5.  Even  though  on  that  day 
we  didn’t  know  of  the  local  con¬ 
nection,  the  story  was  played 
top  —  A  six-column  banner  tied 
in  with  photos  of  Kremlin  big¬ 
wigs  involved  in  a  shakeup. 

After  we  had  gone  to  press 
on  May  5,  and  after  it  was  too 
late  for  a  makeover,  word  was 
flashed  to  us  by  telephone  from 
the  UPI  and  AP  offices  in  At¬ 
lanta  that  Powers,  central  figure 
in  a  diplomatic  explosion,  had 
trained  at  Turner  Air  Force 
Base  here  and  that  he  had  mar¬ 
ried  an  Albany  Girl. 

Reporter  Pete  Rockett  was 
given  the  assignment  to  dig  up 
all  information  possible  and  get 
photographs  at  any  cost.  The 
police  department,  the  news¬ 
paper  and  local  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  were  besieged 
with  telephone  calls  seeking 
more  information  about  the  in¬ 
cident.  Later,  calls  came  in  from 
magazines,  newspapers  and 
other  media  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Reporter  Rockett,  launching 
into  action,  discovered  that  Mrs. 
Powers’  brother  and  sister-in- 
law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Finley, 
and  Mrs.  Powers’  stepfather, 
Raymond  Brown,  resided  in  this 
city.  He  hurried  to  the  home  and 
obtained  an  exclusive  interview 
for  the  next  day’s  edition,  ob¬ 
taining  at  the  same  time  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  pilot  and  his  wife. 

It  also  was  determined  that 
Mrs.  Monteen  Brown,  mother  of 
the  pilot’s  wife,  was  living  in 
Milledgeville,  Ga.,  where  she 
was  employetl  at  the  Milledge¬ 
ville  State  Hospital.  The  Herald 
talked  with  Mrs.  Brown  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  informed  her  of  what 
had  happened.  It  was  the  first 
word  she  had  heard. 

On  May  6  the  Herald  pub¬ 
lished  a  front  page  story,  com¬ 
plete  with  photographs,  of  the 
reaction  of  the  family  to  the 
pilot’s  plight  —  a  lot  of  human 
interest  rapped  into  one  package 
and  including  the  wire  service 
follow-ups,  including  the  story 
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that  Khrushchev  himself  had 
ordered  the  plane  shot  down. 

It  was  a  bell-ringer  for  the 
Herald.  Street  sales  soared  and 
the  switchboard  again  was 
jammed  with  calls.  Our  paper 
was  the  first  to  report  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  family  life  in  Al¬ 
bany.  Powers,  while  stationed  at 
a  jet  pilot  at  the  airbase  here, 
had  participated  in  a  record- 
breaking  around-the-world  fli^t 
in  1955.  At  that  time  he  met 
and  married  Miss  Barbara  Gay 
Moore  of  this  city. 

Grab  the  Ball  and  Run! 

The  couple  has  been  in  Turkey 
since  1956.  They  celebrated  their 
sixth  wedding  anniversary  on 
April  6.  The  girl’s  mother  told 
the  Herald  that  her  daughter 
was  recovering  from  a  leg  frac¬ 
ture  in  Turkey,  the  result  of  a 
water  skiing  accident. 

The  Herald  continued  to  play 
the  story  top.  On  May  7  the 
story  was  Khrushchev’s  blast  at 
the  pilot  as  a  “spy.”  On  May  8 
the  banner  headline  was  “Amer¬ 
ica  Admits  Powers  on  Intelli¬ 
gence  Mission.”  On  May  9  the 
newspaper  played  up  the  arrival 
of  Mrs.  Powers  from  Turicey, 
visiting  her  mother  in  Milledge¬ 
ville.  Today  —  the  day  of  this 
writing  —  an  account  is  given 
by  the  pilot’s  wife  of  her  life 
with  her  pilot  husband,  tied  in 
with  Khrushchev’s  further  warn¬ 
ing  of  retaliation  against  planes 
and  their  bases. 

It  is  a  good,  hot  running 
story.  It  started  big  and  is  still 
big.  It  will  be  big  and  good 
reading,  tomorrow  and  periiaps 
for  many  more  days.  Not  often 
does  a  story  of  such  import  fall 
in  your  lap,  but  when  it  does 
there’s  only  one  thing  to  do  — 
grab  the  ball  and  start  running. 


IPI  Group  Elects 

Tobonto 

W.  B.  C.  Burgoyne,  St. 
Catherines  (Ont.)  Standard 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  committee  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Basil  Dean,  Calgary 
(Alta.)  Herald,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  cwn- 
mittee  here  May  4.  George  V. 
Ferguson,  Montreal  Star,  is 
vicechairman;  Wilfrid  Eggles¬ 
ton,  Carleton  University,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  is  secretary-treasurer. 
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Agency  Gives  Reps 
Inside  on  ‘Ad  Mix’ 


The  “inside  story”  on  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  preparing  a  success¬ 
ful  “advertising  mix”  for  clients 
rtstold  to  New  York  newspaper 
representatives  May  12  by  four 
executives  of  Cunningham  & 
Walsh,  Inc. 

The  occasion  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  seminars  planned  by 
the  New  York  Chapter,  Ameri- 
ctn  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representative.s,  under  Fred  Pit- 
ler,  chapter  president,  “to  fur¬ 
ther  improve  newspaper  sales 
efforts.” 

The  plan  of  “Tailor-made 
Media  Selling”  as  practiced  by 
C4W  was  outlined  by  Newman 
McEvoy,  senior  vicepresident 
ind  director  of  media ;  Edward 
Baoewski,  associate  media  di¬ 
rector;  Caleb  Brokaw',  associate 
research  director;  and  Frank 
Davies,  director  of  marketing- 
merchandising. 

It  was  presented  in  two 
parts:  a  look  l)ehind  the  scenes 
at  the  agency  to  show  the  com¬ 
munication  among  the  research, 
marketing  and  media  services; 
and,  secondly,  the  development 
of  a  hypothetical  product  from 
blueprint  stage  to  store  shelf. 

The  hypothetical  product  was 
named  “Rise  and  Shine,”  a 
revolutionary  car  polish.  Intro¬ 
duction  was  timed  for  October 
1959,  coincident  with  showings 
of  the  1960  auto  models.  The 
appropriation  for  all  advertising 
was  to  be  $2,100,000.  The  fall 
introduction  called  for  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $480,000. 

Limited  to  34  markets,  new’s- 
paper  and  spot  TV  were  the  two 
media  selected  for  the  introduc¬ 
tory  campaign.  Of  the  total 
funds  available  $280,000  went 
for  evening  TV  spots  and  ^230,- 
000  for  color  preprint  pages  in 
the  newspapers. 

(inlor  linp«>rlanl 

“Color  was  highly  important 
for  this  product,”  Mr.  Baezew- 
ski  explained. 

When  national  advertising 
stwted  in  the  spring,  however, 
no  newspapers  were  used.  Maga- 
nnes,  TV  spots  and  outdoor 
^re  the  media.  The  magazines 
*ere  selected  because  of  the 
*P*ed  importance  of  color.  TV 
spots  were  chosen  as  “a  traffic 
'’Odder,”  and  outdoor  bulletins 
-o  plan  of  posters  every  40 
otiles  on  major  highw'ays — was 
tke  choice  “for  reiteration.” 

Ute  C&W  plan  of  marketing 
^phasizes  the  “creative  serv- 
ioes”  division,  Mr.  McEvoy  said. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  account 
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management  division  to  keep  all 
the  other  many  factors  directed 
toward  the  preparation  of  good 
advertising  that  will  sell,  he 
explained. 


The  marketing  merchandising 
division’s  functions  involve  an¬ 
nual  plans;  product  planning, 
including  packaging  and 
pricing;  .sales  promotion;  long 
range  products,  and  special  serv¬ 
ices  such  as  premiums,  contests 
and  direct  mail.  Research  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  assembling  indus¬ 
try  data  and  making  sales  an¬ 
alyses  of  the  markets;  testing 
consumer  usages  and  attitudes; 
pre-testing  and  post-testing  copy 
as  well  as  product  and  package 

,  testing;  and  then  researching 
the  media  available  and  best 
suited  to  the  product. 

The  media  department  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  overall  annual 
strategy,  for  analyzing  media  as 
to  ratings,  circulation,  audi¬ 
ences;  negotiating  orders  and 
contracts,  billings  and  budget 
control,  and  relations  with 
media,  which  includes  merchan¬ 
dising. 

‘Everybody  Benefits’ 

“Everybody  benefits  under  our 
plan,”  Mr.  McEvoy  said.  “The 
advertiser  benefits  through 
better  advertising  directed  ac¬ 
curately  at  his  market.  He,  also, 
has  the  assurance  that  his  media 
dollars  are  channeled  efficiently 
within  the  specifications  of  his 
marketing  objectives. 

“The  media  representatives 
l)enefit,  since  their  presentations 
are  heard  by  media  planners 
whose  buying  authority  is  based 
on  market  research  and  mer¬ 
chandising  .savvy,  and  who  relay 
the  representatives’  information 
to  the  proper  departments.  Thus 
it  has  a  definite  influence  on 
overall  planning  and  strategy, 
as  well  as  media  planning  and 
strategy. 

“We  count  on  the  newspaper 
representative  as  a  member  of 
our  marketing  team,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Evoy  said. 

“The  agency  benefits  through 
an  increased  ability  to  solve  the 
many  problems  posed  by  today’s 
marketing  pressures.  It  achieves 
a  more  fruitful  relationship  with 
media  representatives.  The 
agency  client  relationship  is  en¬ 
hanced  through  the  creation  of 
better  advertising,  the  result  of 
greater  understanding  of  the 
variables  affecting  an  advertise¬ 
ment’s  efficiency.” 
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ELEMENTS  OF  MARKETING — Nawman  McAvoy  (third  from  laft), 
director  of  media,  Cunnin9ham  &  Walsh,  Inc.,  points  to  elements  of 
marketinq  on  chart  used  at  luncheon  meetinq  of  the  New  York  Chapter, 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives.  Fred  W.  Pitxer 
(far  left),  chapter  president,  presided  at  meetinq  which  took  form  of 
sales  seminar  at  which  four  C&W  executives  demonstrated  how  aqency's 
marketinq,  research  and  media  departments  work  toqether  to  produce 
media  plans.  Shown  above  are:  Mr.  Pitxer;  Dr.  Richard  Baxter,  C&W 
ricepresident  and  director  of  research;  Mr.  McAvoy;  Frank  Davies, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  marketinq  at  C&W;  and  Edward  T. 
Baezewski,  vicepresident  and  associate  director  of  media  at  C&W. 


Dynamiting 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

recent  NLRB  complaint,  con¬ 
cerns  the  compulsory  union  re¬ 
quirement  that  foremen  be 
members  of  the  union.  It  was 
.stated  by  the  NLRB  complaint 
that  the  union  restricted  the 
management  powers  of  the 
foremen,  obligating  them  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  favor  of  union 
members,  which  is  illegal. 

A  fourth  point  raised  con¬ 
cerned  efforts  of  the  Inter-Union 
Strike  Committee  to  demand 
that  all  contracts  must  be  set¬ 
tled  with  the  same  expiration 
date,  and  that  this  is  illegal, 
since  it  sets  one  union  group 
as  a  bargaining  agent  for  non¬ 
members.  Also,  in  this  same 
category,  is  the  charge  that  the 
Inter-Union  Committee  demand¬ 
ed  the  rehiring  of  all  workers 
who  had  been  absent  from  their 
jobs  since  Nov.  10. 

• 

Jesuit  College 
Cites  Kirehhofer 

Buffalo 

A.  H.  Kirehhofer,  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Newit,  received 
Canisius  College’s  Distinguished 
Citizen’s  Achievement  Award 
May  9. 

Telegrams  of  congratulations 
included  one  from  White  House 
Press  Secretary  James  C.  Hag- 
erty  which  read:  “For  many 
years  Mr.  Kirehhofer  and  his 
paper  have  served  the  Buffalo 
area  with  outstanding  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  President  feels  he  well 
deserves  the  tribute.” 

The  plaque  citation  by  the 
Jesuit  College  was  to  Alfred  H. 
Kirehhofer  for  “steady  pursuit 
of  excellence,  based  on  principle, 
in  your  chosen  profession  of 
communication.” 


Chicago  News 
Signs  Guild 
Ed.  Contract 


Chicago 

A  contract  covering  editorial 
employees  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  been  signed  with  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  for 
the  interim  period.  May  3  to 
Feb.  28,  1961.  A  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  editorial  department  con¬ 
tract  with  the  local  guild  also 
terminates  Feb.  28. 

The  problem  of  guild  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  merged  com¬ 
mercial  departments  of  the 
Daily  News  and  Sun-Times  vnll 
await  further  action,  inasmuch 
as  the  guild  lost  its  right  to 
represent  the  Daily  News  com¬ 
mercial  department  employees 
when  the  two  commercial  staffs 
were  merged  last  month. 

The  guild  has  begun  a  drive 
for  new  members  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  staffs.  Heretofore,  the 
guild  did  not  represent  Sun- 
Times  commercial  employees. 

Carlton  Inde,  Daily  News  re- 
l>orter,  has  been  granted  a  six 
months  leave  of  absence  to  as¬ 
sist  the  guild  in  its  organizing 
program.  He  will  be  aided  by 
John  Sloan,  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  representative. 

The  contract  for  Daily  News 
editorial  employees  provides  for 
a  $3  general  increase  and  a  $2 
increase  in  minimums;  plus  an 
increase  in  car  mileage  allow¬ 
ances  from  8  to  9  cents,  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  g;rievances,  a  modified 
guild  shop,  and  a  clause  pro¬ 
hibiting  involuntary  transfers 
of  editorial  personnel  from  the 
Daily  News  to  the  Sun-Times. 


U  *1 J*  which  is  just  under  100,000. 

0  lllll  IlllWlff  Space  requirements,  he  said, 

”  \vill  he  figured  with  that  possi- 
O  ■  i?i?  ble  growth  in  mind, 

or  OldrUJ-l-^r  The  expanding  Stauffer  or¬ 
ganization,  through  the  parent 
^ corporation  and  its  divisions, 
r  mJJJ.rcl.lJ.01.1.&  Capper  Publications  and  Cap- 

per-Harman-SIocum,  includes  12 
Topeka,  Kans.  daily  newspapers,  8  state  farm 
Stauffer  Publications,  Inc.,  papers,  4  radio  stations,  a  tele- 
has  announced  plans  to  build  a  vision  station  and  sales  offices  director  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  na- 
new  newspaper  and  magazine  across  the  nation, 
publishing  plant  here.  • 

Rezoning  Will  be  sought  for  ^ Eye  on  Press* 
the  proposed  site,  about  a  block  i 

in  size,  between  6th  and  7th  L'Cloyefl  AgOin 
Streets,  from  Jefferson  to  the 
Missouri  Pacific  tracks.  The  site  ( 
is  just  east  of  the  Santa  Fe  24, 

Hospital. 


School  of  Journalism  at  Nortt. 
western  University  who  recentlT 
accepted  a  new  post  as  professor 
of  journalism  at  Indiana  Uni 
versity. 

Mr  Bluedorn  has  been  execu 
tive  director  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
for  14  years. 

Chicago  * 

Victor  E.  Bluedoi-n,  executive  Alabama  Offioinla 

tional  professional  journalistic  New  \  <»rk  Times 

fraternity,  has  resigned  that  Birmingham,  Ala 

position  to  return  to  journalism.  Birmingham’s  three  city  com- 
In  a  letter  to  V.  M.  (Red)  missioners  have  filed  damage 
Newton  Jr.,  national  president  suits  claiming  $500,000  each 
Chicago  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  man-  against  the  Xtw  York  Tims. 
Originally  scheduled  for  April  aging  editor  of  the  Tampa  The  suits,  filed  in  Federal 

i,  “Eye  on  the  Press,”  a  show  (Fla.)  Tribune,  Mr.  Bluedorn  Court  here  charge  the  Times 

announced  by  WBBM-TV  said  his  decision  was  prompted  with  printing  a  story  April  12 

The  new  plant  will  house  the  (■CBS)  as  new  Sunday  program  by  his  “obligations  to  his  family  “with  intent  to  defame”  the 

>peka  Daily  Capital,  the  To-  designed  to  keep  tab  on  Chi-  and  plans  for  the  future.”  commissioners  “falsely  and  ma- 

•ka  State  Journal,  the  Kanaas  cago’s  four  major  newspapers,  “Each  of  us  must  occasionally  liciously.” 
xrmer,  the  Misaouri  Ruralist,  has  been  postponed  for  a  third  re-examine  his  position,”  he  Named  in  the  onif 
vpper’s  Weekly,  Topeka  News-  time.  said.  “I  have  thought  about  this  New  York  Times  Co  and  H.S® 

iper  Printing  Co.,  Capper  En-  Two  taped  “auditions”  on  the  for  a  long  time,  narticularly  re-  gQ„  g  gaiichiirv  a  memKo  / 
•aving  Co.,  Capper  Special  project  have  been  flown  to  New  cently.  Now  I  feel  it  would  be  the  staff  who  wrote 
?rvices  and  Capper  Readers’  York  for  CBS  perusal.  A  Chan-  a  nropitious  time  for  me  to  .  ^bout  racial  troubles 
jrvice.  It  also  will  be  head-  nel  2  spokesman  now  says  that  make  a  change  that  will  provide  am  fu  i  • 

larters  for  the  entire  Stauffer  the  show  needs  “more  work”  and  more  adequately  for  my  family  ,  .  complaints  charged 

•ganization.  a  new  premiere  date  is  yet  to  be  and  perhaps  return  to  active  ^  ®  ®  subjected  the 

Present  plans  do  not  provide  set.  Carter  Davidson,  former  journalism.”  commissioiners  to  public  con- 

ir  inclusion  of  WIBW  and  newspaperman  and  now  execu-  Mr.  Newton  said  the  admini- 

TBW-TV,  Stauffer  Publica-  tive  director  of  the  Chicago  stration  of  the  fraternity  had  ^  suits  were  filed  by 

ans’  radio  and  television  out-  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  is  been  taken  over  temporarily  by  Mayor  James  W.  Morgan,  Police 
ts  here,  in  the  new  facility,  to  be  teamed  with  a  WBBM-TV  Floyd  G.  Arpan  as  acting  ad-  Commissioner  Eugene  Connor 
Announcing  the  new  plant,  staff  member  in  keeping  “an  ministrator.  Mr.  Aiman  is  a  and  Public  Service  Commis- 
scar  S.  Stauffer,  president,  eye  on  the  press.”  faculty  member  of  the  Medill  sioner  J.  T.  Waggoner. 


Vic  Bluedorn 
Resigns  Job 
With  SDX 


New  Addition  To  Orlando  Dailies’  Home 


Orlando,  Fla.  Austin  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Another  attraction  is  a  two- 
The  Orlando  Sentinel  this  and  built  by  W.  A.  McCree  Inc.,  way  covered  driveway  for  cus- 
week  celebrated  its  75th  birth-  Orlando  general  contractor.  tomers  beneath  the  south  end  of 
day  with  “open  house”  in  its  The  two-story  addition  brings  the  second  floor.  The  driveway 
new  building  that  culminates  a  total  Sentinel-Star  floor  space  to  leads  to  a  customer  parking  lot 
three-year  expansion  program  179,782  sq.  ft.  It  provides  a  to  the  rear,  with  parking  islands 
that  cost  more  than  $4*^  million,  doubling  of  the  composing  room  protected  from  the  weather  by 
The  Sentinel,  morning  and  area  at  the  rear  of  the  first  floor,  brilliantly  colored  fiberglass  can- 
Sunday,  and  its  sister  evening  A  feature  in  the  lobby  is  the  opies. 

paper,  Orlando  Evening  Star,  only  two-way  escalator  in  Cen-  The  Sentinel-Star  completed  a 
in  the  last  three  years  have  tral  Florida.  It  is  faced  with  pressroom  building  in  1958  and 
quadrupled  the  physical  plant  blue  and  yellow  mosaic  tile.  it  now  houses  10  new  Hoe  Ck)lor 
and  the  land  area  that  they  The  color  scheme  starts  with  Convertible  units.  The  Sentinel- 
occupied  at  the  end  of  1956  and  the  exterior’s  coral  and  pinks.  Star  also  has  12  older  Hoe  units, 
took  72  years  to  build.  including  a  porcelain  panel  The  Sentinel  was  founded  in 

This  week’s  event  dedicated  facade,  and  continues  through-  1885  as  the  South  Florida  Sen- 
the  just-completed  48,000-sq.-ft.  out  the  interior  of  the  building  tinel,  a  weekly,  when  the  town 
office  building  addition,  designed  in  bright  Hopi  red  and  Huron  contained  only  a  few  hundred, 
for  the  Sentinel-Star  by  the  blue.  Latimer  C.  Vaughn  was  the 

founder  and  he  published  the 
South  Florida  Sentinel  for  nine 
years  until  he  sold  it  to  A.  T. 
^  f  LaSalle  and  Frank  B.  Stoneman, 

^  \  vvho  later  moved  to  Miami  and 

-  '  M  started  the  Miami  Record,  fore- 

V*sr  runner  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

V  Sentinel  was  first  pub- 

I  ^  M  lished  as  a  daily  in  1913.  Martin 

"  j[  Andersen,  the  present  owner. 


S^€t/lA  JR. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES. 
PURCHASES.  LEASES 

FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appraisals 

YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


TEinpie  3-3018 

RALEIGH.  N.  C. 

J807  McDonald  lane 


Missouri  U 
Cites  7  in 
Journalism 

Columbia,  Mo. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  once  a 
newspaperman,  five  journalists 
and  a  newspaper  received  Mis-  , 
souri  Honor  Awards  for  Dis- 
tiniruished  Ser\’ice  in  Journal¬ 
ism  in  a  ceremony  May  6  at  the 
51st  annual  Journalism  Week  at 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

Sir  Winston  was  not  present; 
but  he  sent  word  reminding  the 
press  of  the  role  it  must  play  in 
the  international  search  for 
peace  and  prosperity.  His  re¬ 
sponse  was  reacl  by  George  L. 
Merrells,  British  Consul  at  St. 
Louis. 

The  others  honored  were : 
Cowgill  Blair,  publisher  of  the 
Joplin  (Mo.)  (tlobe. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  Copley  Press,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  15  dailies  and  a  weekly  in 
California  and  Illinois. 

Chet  Huntley  of  tbe  NBC 
“Huntley-Brinkley  Report.” 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  executive 
editor  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

The  newspaper  was  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

David  Brinkley,  Huntley’s  co¬ 
worker,  received  the  honor 
award  in  a  special  presentation 
earlier. 

Tlieir  Citations 

Mr.  Blair  was  cited  for  “his 
record  of  accomplishment,  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  50  years,  in 
making  the  Joplin  Globe  and 
Herald-News  one  of  the  finest 
non-metropolitan  daily  news¬ 
paper  organizations  in  the 
nation.” 

Mr.  CJopley  was  recognized  for 
“his  organizational  genius,  his 
interest  in  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  his  devotion  to  pub¬ 
lic  causes.” 

^  Mr.  Wiggins  was  honored  for 
articulate  leadership  in  practi¬ 
cal  movements  for  the  advance- 
aient  of  the  contemporary  Amer¬ 
ican  Press ;  and  his  staunch  and 
aggressive  stand  for  freedom  of 
to  information  for  the 
henelit  of  the  American  people.” 

cited  for 

his  wise  guidance  of  American 
newspaper  policy  in  many  dif¬ 
ficult  situations;  and  his  states- 
Dianship  in  promoting  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  both  the  freedom  and 
ffi*  t«8ponsibilities  of  the  Amer- 
itaa  Press.” 

Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 
**  Wall  Street  Journal,  heard 

editor  8c  publisher 


his  paper  praised  for  “its  faith¬ 
ful  reporting  throughout  the 
past  70  years  of  the  financial 
and  business  news  of  the  United 
States  ...  a  remarkable  adapta¬ 
tion  of  financial  news  to  popular 
reading,  and  its  outstanding  pro¬ 
gram  in  assisting  high  school 
teachers  to  prepare  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  journalism.” 


Mr.  Wiggins,  speaking  at  the 
dinner,  attended  by  about  750 
persons,  said  he  was  neither 
distressed  nor  dismayed  by  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  press. 

“Newspapers  trj’  the  impos¬ 
sible  every  day  in  putting  out  a 
newspaper  despite  shortage  of 
time  and  space,  and  they  don’t 
always  succeed,”  he  said. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 


MAY  BROTHintS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ,  Western  weeklies  and  dailioe  every- 
Eistabliahed  1914.  Newspapers  bought  where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCT- 


and  sold  without  publicity. 

IN  THE  COMPLICATBD  pattern  of 
today’s  newspaper  transfers  your 
broker  is  a  money  saving,  danger¬ 
avoiding  asset.  Newspai>er  ^i-vice  CV),, 


ATES,  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  28,  California. 


i  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Loans  and  Financing 

I  LOANS  NEGOTIATED— $200,000  and 
I  up,  for  expansion  or  purchase  of  news- 
I  papers,  radio  and  TV  properties.  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  SERVICE,  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Media — Market  Iteports 

MEDIA-MARKET  INFOKMA’nON 

STUDIBS-TABULuVnONS 
Prepared  from  your  data  or  available 
sources.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rec- 
I  ommendations  from  users.  No  charge 
I  or  obligation  to  analyze  your  problem. 

'  Dependable  reports  at  reasonable  rates, 
i  Call  WA  4-1636  or  write — Advertising 
I  Linage  Service.  80  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. _ 

Newspaper  Consultants 

PROBLEMS?  Try  Thom  on  Us  I 
J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCTATES 
Newspaper  Consultants  and  Publishara 
441  Lexington  Avo.,  N.Y.  MU  2-0195 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Typesetting 


sSt^dan^r-  PUBLISHERS 

lnr‘*‘408T*Bomta  *D?*’*Pa1l!amraty  ■  Northern  California  JUtSly^^uippad  typographic  plant  ^ 

Mori.lM  I  netting  on  near-quarter  million  *  ijl  your  composition  needs  I  Re- 

._ _ volume.  $265,000  plus  sales  tax.  $100,-  production  Letterpress  or  Foundry. 

CISCO  0.  California. _  '  Altos,  California:  ]  _ 

I  new  MEXICO  and  OOLOKADO  week-  _ Press  Engineers _ 

dailies“to  smaU  weeklies.®  GAb“^T&  |  B^ley^Krchbief^^x  S8*^N^n‘*KMs'  NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS,  INC. 
HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  '  Archbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  bans.  r.„*i„„_oi.„„in„.na™.i,. 

Riverside,  California. 


HIGH  NET 

SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 


ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that  avraw  cn. 

,  Northern  California  paid  weekly,  $265.- 

fn  ^i^rso;Si®^con?a^ir  rt-o?'1ep*r^^^^^  | 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  '‘"’It- ! 

SALES-PURCHASES  handt-l  with  |  P-liforhia- _  ; 

discretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers!  c.TTT.TTn.uA-kT  xi  t  _ 

Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  SUBURBAN  New  Jersey  weekly,  no 


YOU  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  stability.  Herman  Koch,  2923  Vir¬ 
ginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


plant,  money  maker,  20  years  one 
owner,  booming  area  ready  for  daily. 
$10,000  down,  easy  terms,  doctor  says 
must  sell.  Box  2036,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORM.\'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Proiierties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Cal 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 


Properties  SUCCESSFUL.  70-yearold  controlled  i 

Ventura  Calif,  circulation  weekly  in  Chart  Area  2,  I 

_ ' _ J  building  and  equipment  appraised  at  j 

over  $90,000.  Downpayment  $20,000.  | 


Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
!  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite.  P-O-  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


.  Phone  KEystone  3-1361. 

I  ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER  Properties 


10-Year  circulation  records  of  all 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES 


Dean  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ari-  i  have  been  compiled  as  part  of  our 
zona.  Affiliate  of  Cummins  I'nist  Co.  research  service.  This  summary  and 


I  Newspaper  Appraisers 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experience! 
Valuations  of  newspapers,  subsidiaries, 
television,  radio  and  syndicates — for  tax 
,  and  other  purposes.  More  than  200 
I  in  31  States  to  date.  Comprehensive 
reports  submitted.  By  mail  if  desired. 

I  Qualified  expert  court  witness. 

!  A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
I  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn  26.  N.  Y. 

Publications  for  Sale 


PA. 

Bi-Weekly 

$  76,000* 

NEW  ENG. 

Met-Suburbas 

Weekly 

35,000* 

EAST 

Nat’l  'Trade 

Journal 

15.000* 

S.E. 

2  weeklies  A 

Job 

110,000* 

FLA. 

Met-Suburban 

Weekly 

8,000* 

N.W. 

Small  Daily 

125,000* 

S.E. 

Met- Weekly 

42,000* 

advertising  linage  records  available. 
Vernon  V.  Paine, 

newspaper  broker  representative  i 
P.O.  Bo.x  265  Upland.  Calif.  ^ 

DIAL 

“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 

15  Waverly,  Detroit  3,  Mich.  TO  i>-5864 

Publications  Wanted 

IF  YOU  HAVE  a  weekly  within  50 
miles  of  New  York — I’m  interested. 
Writing,  public  relations,  advertising 
background.  All  replies  answered.  No 


PAUL  H. 

CHAPMAN 


'  Atlanta 
Chicago 
I  New  York 
!  San  Francisco 

for  May  14,  1960 


tkly  35,000*  '  PUBLISHER,  52,  and  2  sons,  all  ex-  I 

Trads  lierienced.  ample  finances,  want  to  I 

rnal  15,000*  ^uy  small  daily  $50,000  to  $150,000  : 

kliea  '  Class.  Might  lease  or  assume  full  man-  ' 

110,000*  agement  both  sides  of  much  larger  j 
uburban  ’  '  operation.  Strictest  confidence  guaran- 

hkly  8,000*  I  Iced.  Box  2030,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  | 

'  Daily  125:000*  I  - T -  - 7~. -  ! 

Weekly  42,000*  |  Business  Opportunities 

I  IF  YOU  HAVE  circulation  ideas  and 
I  methods,  will  extend  finamcial  backing, 
v—.—  -  ^Txr  Box  1906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPANY  - 

INCORPORATED  ,  Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

MEDIA  BROKERS  -  I 

VOTERAN  PUBLISHER-OWNER  in- 
Please  address:  terested  in  management  of  good  week-  | 
1182  W.  Peachtree  ly.  Might  invest.  Box  2006,  Editor  &  : 

Atlanta  9,  Ga.  Publisher.  i 


NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS,  INC. 
Erecting-Planning- Repair 
122  Maple  St.,  Islip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Electing  by  Paul  F.  Bird,  Gen’l.  Mgr. 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— 'TRUCKINO 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 _ 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
Cylinders 

Lyndhurst.  N.  J.  Phone  GEneva  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Lias  RotM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertlea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
ordir)  4  times  <9  55c  per  line  SKh 
insertion:  3  times  ®  70c;  2  Q  80c; 
1  @  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  ClassHled  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  <9  $1.00  per  line  each  insertioa: 
3  times  9  S1.15;  2  times  9  $1.30;  1 
time  9  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  2Sc  for  Box  Service, 
ai.oo  aaRvice  charse  for  airmail 
DRADLINI  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wodaaedmy.  *  P-"- 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviationt 
(add  1  line  for  box  inforuMtion.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  li 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy.  _ 

DISPLAY  RATES 


Aiate 

1 

g 

13 

2t 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Timet 

Timet 

Tlmtt 

Tlmtt 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

UO 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  TIaws  Tawnr  N.  Y.  3*.  N.  Y. 
Pheaa  BRymat  V-30S2 


E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Complete  Plants 

Press  Room 

Press  Room  ! 

•J 

Room 

LIQUIDATION 

$450,000  Indtallation  Coet  1956 
SELLING  AT  FRAOTION  OF  COST 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PIANT 

THE  TIMES 

BANKRUPT 

1526  HIrIi  St.,  Portomouth,  Va. 
SELL  AS  WHOLE  OR  BY  PIECE 
— TERMS- - 

6-unit  HOE  VERTICAL  DESIGN  SU-  , 
PBR-PRODUCrnON  ROLLER-BEAR¬ 
ING  PRESS.  On  substructure.  Kohler 
3-arm  reels,  automatic  tmsions.  22%" 
cut-off.  2  pair  hijrh  speed  folders. 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyors.  Sell  as  whole 
or  3-unit  press. 

Stereo  equipment,  Kemp  3-ton  Obround 
pot. 

Jr.  Autoplate,  Standard  Shaver. 
LINOTYPES:  Model  SO;  4  Model  It’s;  I 
6  Model  S’s. 

LUDLOW,  Late  Model,  22’^  em.  Uni¬ 
versal  and  2  .standard  Size  Anirle  top  | 
cabinets.  Mats. 

ELROD.  Model  E.  w  molds. 
MONOTYPE  Giant  Caster;  Material 
Maker  with  molds. 

VANDBRCOOK,  MODEL  325  Proof 
Press. 

No.  32  Vandercook  Galley  Proof  Press. 

4  Morrison  Saws  (like  new). 

44  Turtles,  Rubber  Castors,  Jamiiol 
Mail  Room  Equiiwnent. 

Many  other  items.  Write  for  circular. 

CLAREMONT  PRESS 

PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 

315  San  Leandio  Way 
San  Francisco  27,  California 

SELLING  AGENTS 

SALESMAN  AT  PLANT 

THE  TIMES 

1525  Hifth  St..  Portsmouth,  Va. 
I^one  Export  7-4702 

Composing  Room 

INTERTYPE  MODEL  G4,  serial  # 
o*er  15,000,  3  full  90-channels.  1  72- 
ehannel,  Kas  pot,  quadder,  pedestal 
base,  excellent  oondition.  can  be  seen 
runninK.  Mattia  Press,  ^lleville.  New 
Jersey.  PLymouth  9-0600. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Ncwspaiier 
Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the 
man  who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  Seles  Co..  Box  560, 
Phones  27  and  96,  Elkin,  N.  C.  World’s 
largest  distributor  of  Newspaper  Form 
Trucks. 

Press  Room 


Duplex  model  E 

M^el  8  Linotype — 42  em,  J?49800 
Intertype  model  C,  gas  iiot 
Ludlow  22%  ems  with  Ras  ix>t,  32 
fonts  of  mats  (send  for  list) 

320  Vandercook,  size  20x27,  reproduc¬ 
tion  proof  press 
Hill-Curtis  full  patre  saw 
Hoe  full  page  stereotype  saw 
Stones,  galleys  and  type  cabinets 

APEX  PRINTING 
MACHINERY  CO.  INC. 

210  Elizabeth  St. 

New  York  12,  N.  Y.  WOrth  6-0070 


LINOTYPES 


Model  36  Wide  Mixer,  No.  56736 
2/90 — 2/72 — 4/34  Magazines — 6  molds 
Mold  fflower — Mohr  ^w — Electric  Pot 
— Feeder — A.C.  Motor 

Model  30  Mixer,  No.  51985 

Model  14 — No.  49834 — Swing  Keyboard 


PRESSES 


CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  size  diameter. 
Scott  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller.  $3,250.  : 

A  C  nnotor  press  drives  all  sizes.  I 

Roll  arms  for  semi-plate  units. 
Quarter-page-folders. 

Geo.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

YOU  NAME  IT— MAKE  OFFER 

On  all  or  part  of  6-unit  Scott  news¬ 
paper  presses.  22%  inch  cut  off.  Stereo- 
typa  equipment.  Double-truck  casting 
box.  Elxcellent  condition. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SHOPPING  NEWS 
851  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco  3,  California 


DUPLEX  METROPOUTAN  23-9/16* 
Up  to  21  Units — 5  Color  Cylinders— 6  J 
Frfders  with  Upper  Formers — 5  Drives 
— End  Feed  or  on  Substructure  with  3 
Arm  Reels.  Available  as  result  of  Me-  . 
chanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  Post-Dispatch. 

SCOTT  MUL'n-UNIT  22%" 

Up  to  18  Units — 4  Reversible  with 
Color  Cylinders — 5  Heavy  Duty  Folders 
with  C-H  Conveyors — 3  Arm  Reels —  ; 
Trackage  and  'Turntables.  Boston  Her-  ^ 
aid  Traveler. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16" 

2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives.  Located 
Knoxville  Journal. 

5  UNIT  DUPLEX 
METROPOUTAN  22%* 

Dou'ole  Folder — AC  Drive.  Located 
Charlotte  News. 

3  UNIT  HOE  22%* 

With  Reversible  Unit — Color  Cylinder 

3  Pancoast  Color  Couples — AO  Drive — 
Reels  and  Pasters.  Located  Jacksonville 
Times-Union. 

3  UNIT  HOE  22%*  : 

With  Color  Cylinder — End  Fed — AC  ; 
Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

3  UNIT  HOE  22%*  ' 

End  Fed — AC  Drive.  Located  Greens-  ; 
burg.  Pa. 

2  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

End  Fed — AC  Drive — Stereo.  Located 
W.  Lebanon,  N,  H. 

24  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
Erlanger,  Ky. 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
Lynn,  Mass.  | 

16  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
San  Diego,  Calif, 

8  PAGE  TUBULAR  TOP  DECK  | 
Reversible  Couple- — -Complete  with  Roll 
Arm  Brackets,  Compensators,  etc. 

NEW  1953.  Located  Midland,  Texas. 

2— MODEL  A  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS 
Serial  Nos.  1271  and  1609.  Located 
Olathe,  Kansas. 

2— MODER^  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS 
Located  Sanford,  N,  C.  and  Salt  Lake 
CSty,  Utah. 


DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular 
deck  with  long  side  frames,  upper 
former,  2  to  1  nsodel.  Available  Now, 

GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder, 
22%*  cut-off,  color  hump,  reverse  cyl¬ 
inder,  end  feed,  60  H.P.  AC,  C-W 

drive,  2-CAPOO  fountains.  Available 
Now. 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular,  2 
to  1  model,  40  H.P.  AC,  C-W  drive, 
2-color  fountains,  complete  stereotype, 
mat  roller.  Available  June. 

GOSS  3-units,  arch  type,  double  folder, 
22%*  cut-off,  color  hump,  reverse  cyl¬ 
inder,  end  feed,  76  H.P,  AC,  C-W 

drive,  3-GAPCO  fountains.  Available 

Now. 

DUPLEX  24-page,  standard  tubular,  2 
to  1  model,  50  H.P.  AC.  G.B.  drive. 
2-eolor  fountains,  complete  stereotype. 
Available  Now. 

GOSS  8-page,  flat  bed,  web  fed  press. 
Comet  No.  129,  with  7^  H.P.  AC, 

drive  and  controller.  Available  May. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Prew  Erectors" 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  V^ley,  Calif. 
POplar  6-0610  'TRiangle  7-3871 


SEE  IT  m  OPEaiA-nON 
12  Page  2-1  Duplex  Tubular  with  com¬ 
plete  Stereo — Color  Reverses  and  aux. 
fountains.  Extra  Folder — $80,000. 

J.  WEISS  PRINTERS 
25  Bruen  Street, 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


NEW  COLE 
QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE.  Ailai>table  all  types  rotary 
presses.  Time  and  Money  Raver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 
MACHINE  WORKS 

1633  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Ce  6-8841 


WEB  FED  offset  jiress  24 %*  roll,  ■ 
17%*  cutoff,  new  condition.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  enables  tremendous  sacrifice.  Mr. 
Heghin,  71  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


Seott  16-42  pass  press  with  compen¬ 
sators  for  color.  Stereo  included.  Will  ^  ,  ,  , 

give  terms.  Perfeet  condition.  Northern  CASH  !  ! 

Valley  Tribsine.  Tenafly,  New  Jersey.  i  immediately  for  your  plant  or  individual 

•  TyfTRf  ToxxL^p*-  Tiif p jih  t  nxir-tr  jtr  1  A  c&ll  OT  lettoY  will  receive  proonit 
EDITOR  A  PUBLKH^s  Machinery  &  ^  Uaello.  210  Biixiiheth 

Supplies  cd^n.  to  bw  or  sell  equip-  !  ^  j,  j,.  wOrth 

ment.  It  8  Your  Beet  Medium  !  !  I  ^  tuvrn 


Gom  4  ai^  6  unit  presses,  roll  irm. 
oMh  end  of  press,  one  on  substnieSS 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Bo’'  903  Boise.  Idaho 

fF anted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
OOMPLEm:  PLANTS 

_ MAT  ROLLERS 

STEJREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  El  42  St.  New  York  IT  OXfoid  T-mt 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goti  Bat 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  tviil. 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  tit 
N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

N  EWS'^ER^”!! fPI^T 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TErLETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlowa — Ellreds— Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REDRESEaJTATIVES 
37  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

24-PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESS,  coo- 
plete  with  all  stereo  equipment.  For 
installation  this  year.  Write  foil  de¬ 
tails,  price  to  News-Chronicle,  Box  C, 
Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED:  Justowriter,  Recorder  tnd 
Reproducer  with  7%  point  newmrint 
typeface.  Also  Model  No.  400  Head¬ 
liner.  Box  1925,  EJditor  A  Publisher. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL 
HOE  PRINTMASTER 
GOSS  UNITUBE 
,  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Ave.,  Niw  York  17,  N.Y. 


PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE, 
REQUIREMENT  AND  BUDGET 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


_ HEIJ*  WANTED _ ; 

Administrative 

PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT:  capable, 
experienced:  man  or  woman.  Secre- 
larial-public  relations  background.  Box  , 
1904,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  New 
Jersey  daily  in  16,000  clau.  Base  salary 
plus  incentive  in  well  organized  de-  j 
partment  with  promotion  poesibilities.  i 
Box  1880,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I 


DIS’TRICT  MANAGED  for  small 
Massachusetts  daily  newspaper.  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  Strong  on  promotion. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1926,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  AH  inquiries  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 

HARD  WORKING  SUPEIRVISOR  for 
6  day  morning  paper  in  Elast.  Home 
delivery  results  are  ETRST  in  our 
book.  Elxcellent  opixirtunity  to  move 
UP.  Write  experience,  education,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
1936,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 

TRAVEUNO  SALESMAN  . 
For  nationsd  circulation  supply  dub- 
ness.  This  is  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  aggressive  repre- 

4oi  Presbyterian  Building 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

GIRiCULATION  MANAGER,  yo^ 
energetic,  ambitious,  required  for  lea^ 
ing  island  newspaper  off-^rc  l*sr« 
Area  4.  Rc*>ly  Box  20«,  Bhtor  * 
lieher,  giving  full  particulars.  Wide«l»n 
opportunity  for  bright  young  man  wim 
idm  and  know-how. 


lines  nnciiy  con-  . 

!  NEW  E24GUSH  DAILY  in 

- -  1  Rico  has  an  opening  for  a  live  w  m 

SUPEIRVISOR  for  District  Manager.  Ehcoellent  oPPOrt^» 
)er  in  Elast.  Home  for  an  aggressive  single  n^ 

•e  nRS’T  in  our  minimum  of  2  years  expenenm. 
imrtnnity  to  move  be  familiar  with  all  ojad 

ice,  Vacation,  sal-  delivery.  Salary  to  n— 

1  confidence  to  Box  resume  c/o  Mr.  Heath,  r.  u. 
blUher.  4187,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rieo. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  14,  19« 
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HJXP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

^  Circulation 

Display  Advertising 

Display  Advertising 

Editorisd 

K.  46  St.,  N.Y.C. 


THE 

fy/IAN  WE  WANT 

i,  probri)ly  not  IwkitiK  for 
He  murtt  have  wide 
^.rriw  Home  Delivery  ex- 
and  be  able,  to 
^Bdle  a  larpe  ovKaniia- 
^n.  Good  htalf.  Exceiv- 
tioDally  Kood  income  and 
opportunity,  ^ftern  looa- 
tJoB  Give  full  details  first 
!»«»'  Confidi-ntial  if  fo  de¬ 
sired.  Box  2038,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

■  ^uified  Advertising 

'umtDIATELY  :  Classified  Manager. 
iSSrind  incentive  plan:  health  and 
Kfciniarance.  Write,  phone  or  wire 
D  J  Sflord,  The  Star,  Oneonta, 
See  Vork. _ _ 

^uToPTOIfrUNITY  for  a  pronio- 
•jirminded  Classified  Ad  Manager. 
JJuth  and  our  expansion  progr^ 
j-i^  this  opening.  An  aggressive 
^  or  woman  can  develop  a  desirable 
xnMnent  position.  Salary  and  other  ^ 
will  be  tailored  to  the  awdi- 
^'i  Qualifleations.  Write  complete  in- 
igiMtion  and  background.  B.  H.  Rich¬ 
ly  Advertising  Director,  Texarkana 
and  Daily  News,  Texarkana. 
Iriaasaa-Texas. 

CorretpondenU 

COtEISPONDENTS  —  Newsman  may 
tan  extra  money  by  covering  local 
ists  news.  Need  correspondenta  in 
Deiavare.  Kansas,  Maine,  Wyoming, 
Yenaent.  Missisaippi,  Montana,  Nev- 
ida  Dakota.  Automotive  News,  ; 
Mt  i.  Jefferson,  Detroit  7,  Michigan. 

EXPEKIENOED  Chicago  Area  Corre- 
ipoedent  wanted  by  latablished  setni- 
■oathly  trade  i>aper.  Space  rates  with 
linianm  monthly  guarantee.  Write 
Box  1817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  one 
d  Alaaka's  finest  newspapers.  Must  be 
aperieneed.  sober,  industrious,  superior 
ii  nies  ability  and  ad  layout.  Good 
alwy  and  working  conditions.  Give 
Ml  remnne  with  first  letter.  Write 
Bn  1815,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


tOMAN,  or  WOMAN.  Permanent. 
SeM  salary  requirements,  personal, 
Nnaos  references,  resume  background 
isd  qualifications  to  East  Oregonian, 
Pndlcton,  Oregon. 


MAN  for  24.500  daily.  Must  be  good  . 
in  layouts.  Salary  open.  Come  pre-  ; 
pared  to  stay.  You’ll  like  Dothan.  > 
Alabama,  8S  miles  from  the  Gulf  and  . 
beaches.  Write  us  about  yourself.  Wal-  i 
lace  Miller,  The  Dothan  (Alabama)  . 
Eagle.  ' 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
Chart  Area  S 

Large  weekly  organization  (10,000  plus 
ABC),  long  established  and  unoppoeed, 
requires  aggressive  young  man  with 
some  advertising  experience,  good  on 
ideas  and  rough  layouts,  itetter  than 
average  salary,  full  benefits,  good 
chance  for  advancement  in  growing 
organization. 

Tlie  man  we  hire  will  be  in  his  20’s 
or  early  30’s,  with  a  small  community 
background  or  yen,  happy  to  work 
hard  in  a  modern  plant  in  a  pleasant 
small  town  an  hour’s  drive  from  a  big 
city.  Do  not  send  resume.  Write  us  a 
full  letter  telling  all  about  yourself, 
what  you  can  do  and  want  to  do,  and 
whether  you  can  fit  in  and  work  with 
our  small  but  crack  staff. 

Apply  Box  1924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


wanted.  13,300  Daily.  Write  ’The 
Gazette,  D.  Grandon,  Sterling,  Illinois. 

FULLY  EXPESUENOEa)  A-1  newspa¬ 
per  display  advertising  man  who  can  • 
write,  lay  out  and  sell  advertising  is  | 
needed  to  fill  a  staff  vacancy.  Here  is  | 
an  opportunity  for  a  qualified  man  for  ; 
a  substantial  career  and  future  with  an 
outstanding  small  city  daily  newspaper.  | 
A  complete  record  of  experience  of  the 
applicant  is  necessary,  including  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  product.  Write  to  the  ' 
Advertising  Director,  'The  Southeast  : 
Missourian,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mkicouri.  , 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Must 
be  experienced,  strong  on  selling  and 
layouts.  Afternoon  daily  of  18,000  in 
University  city  of  30,000.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  2004,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

OPENING  ON  STAET  of  bay  area 
California  medium  size  daily  for  man 
with  two  or  more  years’  display  expe¬ 
rience.  Good  salary.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  work  first  letter  to  W.  P. 
Deming,  Gibson  Publications,  616  Marin 
St.,  Vallejo,  California. 


daily.  Chart  Area  1,  fins  organization. 
Permanence  important.  Box  1801,  Eldi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

’TOP  NOTCH  NEWSMAN  wanted  to 
take  over  responsible  post  in  exiMtnaion 
of  prize  winning  downatate  Illinois 
daily.  Outstanding  chance  for  ambiti¬ 
ous,  verai^le  young  man  of  sound 
training  or  experience.  Liberal  extra 
benefits  over  generous  salary,  merit 
raiM,  secure  tutors  with  grovHng  or- 
,  ganization.  Send  details  of  background, 
experience.  availaMlity  to  Box  1816, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

CRACKBRJACK  REWRITE  who  can 
uub  when  needed  for  city  editor.  P.M. 

I  30,000  Northern  California  daily.  Box 
{  1915,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  OR  ADVER’nSING  SALBS- 
I  MAN,  or  combination  man  wanted  by 
MICHIGAN  OUT-OF-DOORS,  priss- 
:  winning  sportsman’s  monthly  newspa 
I  per.  Write  giving  complete  details  r^ 
garding  your  experience,  salary,  etc. 

I  ...  to  James  R.  Rouman,  Executive 
Director,  Michigan  United  Conserva¬ 
tion  Clubs,  P.O.  Box  2236,  Lansing, 
I  Michigan. 


QOnDIA’TE  OPENING  for  young  ex- 
oioesd  display  salesman  on  staff  of 
lAko'i  second  largest  newspaper.  Must 
)i  arony  on  layout  and  selling.  Ex- 
slltit  working  conditions,  vacation 
lid  insorznee.  Write  giving  complete 
zhtastion  and  sample  layout  to  Ad- 
Manager,  Times  News,  ’Twin 
Mb.  Idaho. 

ADVERTISING  copy-idea  man  or  wom- 
“eapable  earning  810,000  yearly.  Box 
1M5,  Editor  A  ^blisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

JiWot.  experienced,  needed  imme- 
““u  by  aggressive,  13,000  circula-  , 
jw  duy  with  6-raan  advertising  staff. 
^  be  ciean  cut,  imaginative.  3125 
JJa  linage  bonus,  fringe  benefits, 
r™  w  iihone  dark  Nelson.  Vine- 
^  New  Jersey.  Times  Journal, 
lOX  14040). 

iJpWlSING  MANAGER  for  small 
^  mile*  from  Boston.  Youns 
■J5»  anpestive  management.  $100  per 
Write  Box  1931,  Editor  A  Pub- 

advertising  manager 

OR  11)?  SALESBIAN 
Hayward  (California)  Review. 


ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 
TOP  SOUTHERN 
NEWSPAPER 

Hi  is  newspaper  extremely  outstand¬ 
ing  in  all  respects,  a  leader  in  the 
advertising  firid. 

The  city  and  market  now  above 
average  but  with  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  future  growth  ixiesibilitiee  in 
the  South. 

This  ia  a  metropolitan  market  and 
the  newspaiier  is  in  the  approxi¬ 
mate  lOO.ODO  circulation  class. 

’The  city  offers  a  great  deal  to  fami¬ 
lies,  an  excellently  managed  city, 
fine  schools,  and  very  near  to  out¬ 
standing  recreation  areas. 

Here  is  a  top  spot  in  one  of  the 
most  attractive  growth  proper¬ 
ties  in  this  counU7.  The  salary 
is  open  and  possibilities  unJim- 
ted  to  tile  right  man.  We  have 
a  good  organization.  This  is  an 
expansion  move.  It  should  be 
filled  by  a  person  young  in  at¬ 
titude,  progreeaive,  imaginative 
and  capable  of  keeping  a  grow¬ 
ing  staff  on  its  toes. 

Tell  us  about  yourself,  your 
family,  your  desires.  If  you  can 
sell  us,  an  interview  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Everything  is  confiden¬ 
tial.  of  course.  Write  Box  No. 
2010,  Elditor  and  Publisher. 


ADVEamSING  SALESMAN,  local  and 
national  advertising  on  fast-growing 
daily,  circulation  20,000.  Daily  and 
Sunday,  Must  have  experience  in  copy 
layout.  State  experience,  iiersonal  data 
references.  Chart  Area  11.  Box  2009, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALE3SMAN'  for  West  Coast 
Florida  daily.  Immediate  opening.  Must 
be  strong  on  layout  and  selling.  Give 
complete  information  in  first  letter. 
Box  2044,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S 
CUSSIHED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

''Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 

Clip  and  mail! 

•  Editor  &  Publisher: 

I  Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

I  Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for - 

insertions. 

I  CLASSIFICATION: _ _ _ 

.  COPY: _ _ 


EXPESUENOEID  MAN',  aggressive  well 
trained  and  experienced  in  selling 
newspaper  retail  advertising  who  is 
ready  now  to  move  up  to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Elxcellent  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  Chart  Area  2.  Give  personal 
details,  education,  experience,  present 
earnings  in  confidence  to  Box  2024. 
Elditor  A  Publisher.  We  will  not  contact 
your  present  employer. 


LINAGE  BUILDESt  for  growing  10.000 
Central  Vermont  daily.  Congenial 
working  conditions,  skiing  area.  Give 
experience,  salary  needs,  etc.  P.O.  Box 
461,  Barre.  Vermont. 


I  n  Assign  a  box  numbar  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 

*  ACCOUNT  OF: 

I  NAME _ 

I  ADDRESS _ _ _ 

I  CITY,  STATE _ 

Authorized  BY - — - — 

I  (For  Situations  Wantad  Ads,  Kindly  anclosa  ramittanca  with  ordar 
saa  Ctassifiad  Advartisin9  Rata  Box) 


Editor  &  publisher  for  May  14,  i960 


HEXP  WANTED 
Editorud 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


VEUi&ATIL£  RBPORTEai  for  growints 
semi-weekly  in  choice  Chart  Area  12 
location.  Photo  experience  not  essen¬ 
tial  but  must  be  willing  to  learn  camera 
and  darkroom.  Want  fast,  sober  news¬ 
man  with  ear,  preferably  two  years'  ; 
experience.  Box  1811,  Editor  It  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER,  with  flair  for  I 
feature  writing,  willing  to  learn  pho¬ 
tography.  Chance  to  learn  all  iihases  { 
of  news  room  operations  and  oppor-  : 
tunity  of  moving  up  to  city  editor  as  ' 
soon  as  qualified.  10,000  didly  circula¬ 
tion,  Chart  Area  6.  Nice  town,  good 
schools  and  recreational  fadlitiee.  Air 
conditioned  building.  Send  resume  of 
experience  and  availability  date  to  Box 
1084,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  i 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 


REPORTER  or  deskman.  Capital  CSty 
daily,  heart  of  bluegrass.  Prefer  young 
man.  Age  no  barrier.  No  misfits.  Abili¬ 
ty,  desire  top  requirements.  Fringe 
benefits.  Opportunity  to  grow.  Tell  me 
what  you  can  do.  salary  desired.  S.  C. 
Van  Curon.  editor.  The  State  Journal, 
Frankfort,  Kentucky. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Chart  Area  3 

Large  weekly  organization  (10,000 
plus  ABC),  long  established  and  domi¬ 
nant  in  its  area,  requires  alert,  dedi¬ 
cated  young  newspaperman  for  all¬ 
round  news  side  duties.  Better  than 
average  pay,  full  benefits,  good  chance 
for  advancement  in  growing  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  man  we  hire  will  be  in  his  20*8 
or  early  30’s,  with  a  small  community 
background  or  yen,  happy  to  work 
hard  in  a  modem  plant  in  a  pleasant 
small  town  an  houi^s  drive  from  a  big 
city.  Do  not  send  resume.  Write  us  a 
full  letter  telling  about  yourself,  what 
you  can  do  and  want  to  do,  and 
whether  you  can  fit  in  and  work  with 
our  small  but  crack  staff. 

Apply  Box  1923,  Editor  &  Publisher 


REPORTER  with  camera  and  know¬ 
how  for  small  city  news  bureau  in 
Chart  Area  1.  Must  be  single,  have 
car,  plus  self-reliant  and  personable. 
Either  J-grad  or  some  experience.  Start 
early  June.  Box  1940,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RIM  MAN — fast,  experienced  copy  edi¬ 
tor.  good  on  heads,  dummying  and 
cimning  up  beginners’  copy  by  prize¬ 
winning  Chart  Area  2  morning  daily. 
Salary  S119-124  range.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Box  1918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PUBUCA'nON, 
recently  founded,  seeks  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Experience  in  Catholic  journal¬ 
ism  an  asset  but  by  no  means  essen¬ 
tial.  Serious  references.  Box  1914,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  small  daily. 
Experienced  reporter  and  photographer. 
Handle  dark  room.  Preferably  now  lo¬ 
cated  Southwest.  Salary  $96  per  week. 
Send  resume  to  C.  A.  MacRorie,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Gallup  Independent,  Gallup, 
New  Mexico. 


AVIATION  NA/RITER  WANTED 
IN  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Must  have  broad  knowledge  of 
airline  operations  and  aviation 
matters  of  interest  to  traveling 
public.  Send  detailed  resume, 
references  and  desired  salary  to 
Box  2008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE.  experienced  editor  for 
weekly  newspaper  of  6,000  plus  circu¬ 
lation.  Located  in  fast  growing  area 
of  South  Jersey.  Age  preference  30-50 
years.  Salary  commensurate  with  abili¬ 
ty  $5,000-$6,000.  Address  replies  to: 
Joseph  Grover,  New  Jersey  Courier, 
59  Main  Street,  Toms  River.  New 
Jersey,  or  call  Diamond  9-3723  for 
interview. 

90 


HEl.l*  WANTED 


AGGREJSSIVE  WEEKLY  newspaper 
plant  publishin^r  two  newspaperR  ne^R 
ex|>erieTiced  editorial  department  aRsiat- 
ant;  all  phaaes  of  newspaper  work, 
includintt  makeup  and  layout :  Chart 
Area  2.  Tell  all  first  letter,  including 
minimum  salary  acceptable  and  date 
available.  Box  2037,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


learn  from  the  Kround  up.  Cur  necos- 
sary,  photography  helpful.  Box  2025, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


(X)PYREAi>BR,  experienced;  top  pay 
Midwest  afternoon  metraix>litan;  i>en- 
sion  and  other  benefits.  Box  2007,  Edi« 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DBSKMAN — Qualified  in  heads,  make¬ 
up,  editinK:  to  become  city  editor.  Six 
afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  8.  Re]X)rt- 
inK  staff  of  aix.  Permanent.  Salary  to 
$125.  Box  2033,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITORIAL  MAN  to  round  out  younK 
staff  of  lively  weekly  business  publica¬ 
tion  reacliinK  audience  serving  hkHcuI- 
lure.  Opportunity  with  jrrowfnjf  mul- 
tiplc^publication  firm.  Box  20il5,  Editor 
&  ^hlisher. 


EDITOR^-male.  recent  college  journal- 


comjdete  resume  to  Box  2031,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


seasoned  newsman  for  full 
reeponsibjlitiea.  No  mechanical 
lems — production  in  iHifaiishers’  i 
daily  newsjhaiier  plant.  W.  P.  Haj 
Standard-Journal,  Leui&buryr,  Pe 
vania. 


EXECUTIVE 

EDITOR 

For  combination  morning. 


circulation  over  64,000. 
TTiis  man  will  jmn  i 


direct  both  news  and  editorial  fune 
tions. 


overall  editorial  responsibility. 


newspapers. 

Write  in  complete  detail 
2045.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


for  right  man.  Box  2008,  Elditor 
Publisher. 


schools,  churches. 


Michigan. 


‘  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER 
news-feature  work  in  Vermont  c 
area.  10,000  daily.  Barr^Monl 
'Times-Argus,  P.O.  Box  461,  1 

Vermont. 

REPORTER,  to  cover  government  and 
I  politics  in  county  of  2(KI,C00  in  suburb 
j  of  Washington,  D.C.,  for  fast-growing 
!  daily  of  25,000.  Unusual  opportunity 
I  for  alert  young  person  with  2-3  years’ 

‘  daily  experience  in  reporting,  general 
assignment  or  rewrite.  Send  resume 
:  including  present  salary  promptly  to 
!  Philip  Stern,  Northern  Virginia  Sun, 
I  Arlington.  Virginia. 


NEW  EiNOLAND  metropolitan  daily  P 
has  fiermanent  spot  on  sports  deek  for  $ 
good  copyreader.  If  you  now  work  for  di 
smaller  newspaper  and  wish  to  try  out  C 
for  this  job  on  your  vacation,  write  re 
,  Box  2026,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  will  re 
;  flay  travel  expenses  and  salary.  k 

1  .  & 

SEASONED  REPORTEJR  who  wants 
,  job  with  future  on  trrowintr  Great 

1  Lakes  Daily  in  25,000  claaa.  G<KKi  i>ay, 

1  vacation  and  other  benefits.  Box  2002, 

,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

.SMALL  BUT  GROWING  Central  New 
York  afternemn  daily  needs  capable  re- 
1  jiorter  with  car.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  requirements  to  Publisher,  Daily 

1  Disimtch,  Oneida,  New  York. 

,  SPOR’PS  EHI’TOR  for  5-day  daily  in 

1  city  of  17,000.  College  graduate  or 
:  have  experience.  Must  have  car.  Send 
resume  and  expected  starting  salary  to 
The  Hopewell  News,  Hopewell,  Va.  1 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  suburban  Phils-  ' 
delphia  weeklies.  Youn$r  man.  Car. 
State  qualifications,  salary  required, 
when  available  to  Montaromory  PubJish- 
!  inj?  Co,,  Fort  Washin.?ton,  Pa, 

1  WE  CAN  USE  one  more  Rood  reporter 

1  in  this  pleasant  university  city.  Must  I 
,  be  all  purpose  reporter  and  able  or  '  ^ 
1  willintr  to  use  a  camera.  Write  Roy  |  - 
Trefftts,  Manatdnj;  Editor,  Stillwater  ■ 
(Oklahoma)  News-Presa  t>:ivinsf  refer¬ 
ences  and  backtrround. 

1 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR 

Must  have  ideas,  writing  obillty,  back-  '  f 
1  ground.  Send  complete  leeume  and  1  > 
state  philosophy  on  chantnnK  field  of 
w<Hnen’a  coveraKe.  Box  2022,  Editor  & 

,  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  well  lounded  cx- 
l>erience,  ready  for  tou;fh  ManaKin}?  ' 
Editor’s  job  on  yountr  and  small  prize- 
winninfT  afternoon  5  day  daily  in  boom- 
inK  area.  Hardwork,  fair  i  ay,  bright 
future.  Needed  now.  State  all  first  '  . 
j  letter.  Box  2046,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  Free  information.  Gobble  Press 
Pictures,  151  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 

i  Instructors 

1  MAGAZINE  WRITER  with  newspaper  ! 
j  experience  wanted  for  Visiting  Pro-  ' 
fessorship.  $600  to  $900  per  month. 

'  Box  2027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

y  COMBINA’nON 

PRESS-S'TEHIBO 

k 

'  Opening  for  competent  all  around  oom- 
'  bination  press-stereo  man.  Must  be 
j  steady  and  reliable.  Union  shop.  State  , 

°  particulars.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  1741, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

.  i  MACHINIST  or  machinist-operator ; 

Linotype,  Intertype.  ’TTS;  open  shop;  i 
,  Southern  Michigan  daily;  top  salary 
.  and  voi<)e  in  management,  ^x  1822,  i 
'  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■  1  A  MAJOR  six  day  evening  paper  in 
*  j  Chart  Area  2  has  opening  for  a  oost- 
1  conscious  composing  r-jom  BOSS  (not 
''  a  working  foreman)  in  shop  of  50. 
Send  complete  resume  and  i.alary  re-  , 

:  quirements  to  Box  2021,  Editor  &  Pui^  : 

1  lisher. 

,  Hromotion — Public  Relations 

P.  ' 

Hromotion — Hublie 


PROMO'nON  ASSISTANT.  ..i— "*• 
$10,000  for  cxi)erit>nced  nu$ai.  LSito 

highly  ...mmwve  metreSliS 


PROMOTION  COPY 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 

There’s  an  oiH-ning  on  the  promo¬ 
tion  copy  stair  of  Tlie  Philsdel. 
phia  Bulletin  for  an  up-and-com¬ 
ing  creative  promotion  writer  who 
is  seeking  n  career  opportunity 
The  job  calls  for  demonstrated 
ability  to  write  print  copy  for 
advertising  and  circulation  promo¬ 
tion,  broadcast  and  telecast  copy 
for  circulation  promotion.  Wrrte 
Barry  Urdang  and  include  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  reqiilrmienti  ia 
your  first  (communication.  All  In¬ 
ters  will  be  confidential  and  aH 
samples  will  be  returned.  Box 
’2020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Salegmen 


high  potential 


ion.  Fan 
Califonia 


WRmNG— LAYOUT 


experience,  general  backgroead 


INSTRU(mON 
CAattified  Advertiting 

BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIFIED 

380  Newspapers  Have  Enrolled 
Salespeople  and  Executives 
In  Parish  Sales-’TraininK 

Course  in  Classified  Advertising 

Sales  training  provided  by  the  How¬ 
ard  Parish  Course  in  Classified  Adve^ 
tising  shows  Classified  personnel  how 
to  square  right  up,  to  analyte  and 
solve  sales  problems  they  daily  en¬ 
counter,  Classified  salespeople  are  ex¬ 
pertly  trained  (at  home — on  THHB 
own  TIME)  developed  to  increase  their 
individual  sales  production  and  copT 
writing  skill  to  get  and  keep  mom 
business. 

The  famed  Parish  Courss  (only  one 
in  existence)  has  proved  since  HM 
that  it  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  roc- 
ceeefully  trains  beginners — broadenJ 
and  refreshes  experienced  persfmnel. 

Put  the  Parish  Course  to  work  for 
you  now  to  sissh  turnover,  heighten 
job  interest  and  satisfaction  and  d^ 
velop  professional  pride— all  ******'} 
helps  you  develop  more  Clsssinco 
faster. 

Enroll  as  many  of  your  aUff  “ 
want  to  have  these  benefits  NOW. 
Your  only  investment  in  this  20-l<»son 
sales-booeting  Ckrurse  is  $66  esch.  Sena 
in  the  names  now  or  write  for  ae- 
scriptive  brochure. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  IN00RP0R.4TED  . 

Classified  Advertising 

Services  for  Newspapers  Since 


Southern  California  daily  tilers  inter-  i  2900  N.  W.  79th  St..  Miami  47,  Florids 


esting  opportunity  for  skilled  promo¬ 
tion  writer  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising,  radio  spots,  merchandising  copy, 
coverage  men^ant  group  meetings  and 
general  special  events.  Prefer  man 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years.  Send 
resume,  samples,  present  salary  and 
expected  salary.  Box  2011,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Oxford  1-8341 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  UNOTYPB  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Ldnotype,  Intertype  Instraeuos 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  W,  I960 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Administrative 

Circulation 

Editorial 

Mechanical 

^  N*W  ewwrtunlty  In  •djer- 
J  baiiiMi  maiMUtemMit.  Now 
dirwrtor  lauUn*  nail 
axperienee  saJea,  eluai-  ; 
fj  nal**  trainar,  miblie 

•StSi/iward  winning:  promotion. 
TlTilitm.  graduate  atudy.  Age  8fi. 
fclTtTwtor  *  PubllriiT. 

frpiprgKCBD  daily  editor  aeeka  po- 
ate  w  gaoeral  manager,  medium 
Sh  Haa  had  direct  auperriaion,  all 
2||gj«Mta  Box  1722,  Editor  A  Pub- 
jiha._ _ _ 

•nX  SACRIFICE  salary  to  leaye  big 
at  Wtor  24  years,  management 
atallable  now  as  pabliaher, 
MMiir,  editorial  executlye.  Box  1701, 
Slwr  A  Pshliaber. 

I’M  BORED 

'mwilshla  reaaons  for  dnminng 
kw  boreaa  chief’s  job.  Intereistcd 
agt  ia  qaality-oonsciooa  employer.  At 
glais wife.  20  years’  newsroom,  com- 
rooo,  photography,  teaching, 
i-iuki.  In  fall,  interview  your  oon- 
nlii—  Box  1714,  Editor  A  Pub- 


EDITORIALS  NEED 
NOT  BE  DULL 


lobal  editor,  editorial 

nnXR  and  NEWSPAPER  MAN- 
tGB.  tf.  whose  much  quoted,  thought 
asnUng  editorials  rate  abme  Page 
■)u  ia  reader  interest,  is  available 
the  contract  enda  in  August. 

?liac  lend  for  samples  and  details  of 
uaigcment  techniques  that  have 
oMid  profits  60  per  cent  above  pre- 
liNi  growth  rate. 

'caBtahy  builder,  currently  editor- 
aiasier  of  medium  Western  daily,  ia 
akulf  for  newspaper  that  wants  to 
ftt.  Box  1929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


He  idvertiung  increases  +  BIG  cir- 
'ihtioo  buildup  ~  mechanical  econ- 
^  =  a  profitable  product.  No  idle 
Mia,  but  my  proven  record.  Now 
BaoMM  Manager- Ad  Director.  Seek 
ihi  position  or  General  Manager  on 
iim  daily.  Confidential.  Box  2012, 
Uhor  ind  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  3V4  years’  ex-  ; 
irerience  currently  running  agency,  i 
wants  to  get  back  into  main  stream. 
Country  department  preferred.  Single  i 
twenties.  Box  2001,  Elditor  A  Publisher,  : 

Ditplay  AdvertUing 

MR.  PUBLISHER.  pai>er  need  a 
tonic?  Getting  all  the  busineu  you  can 
handle?  If  the  answers  are  yea  and  no 
and  you  are  located  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
or  anywhero  in  Florida  and  can  pay 
(160.00  week  to  start  plua  oar  allowaneo 
then  I’m  your  man. 

Thia  Advertising  Manager  (4S), 
wiehea  to  relocate  on  a  permanent  basis 
with  a  stronger  paper  that  offer*  real 
potential.  Family  man.  sober.  14  years’ 
highly  socceastul  work.  You’ll  be 
happy.  If  I  have  cooperation.  Available 
after  June  lat.  Write  Box  1&18,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


KNOW  OF  an  ABC  Daily,  15.000  to  i 
50.000,  who  needs  an  active  RETAIL  i 
MANAGER  with  imagination  7  I  know  | 
an  energetic,  depmdable  Ad  Man  with 
ten  years’  experience  in  erne  of  the 
first  ten  markets.  Family,  college.  Vet, 
excellent  references.  Will  consider  only 
substantial  poaition  and  offer.  Write 
Box  2020.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 

BDITORIAl.  or  ADTSBTISING  pooi- 
tioa.  Seeious  werker  with  trade  book.  ^ 
prnfeeelnnel  eaeoeletliin.  newspaper 
editlna  beekgrovnd.  Seeks  relocate  for 
pithlleher  or  Indoatary.  Bos  1766,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publiaher. 

BiXBCUnVE  of  newspaper  chsun  seeks 
ehalleaging  poaitioa  as  editor,  mediiim 
daily.  At  89.  has  long  experience  as 
editor  of  faaUgrowing,  competitive 
daily  as  well  as  management  super- 
viaion,  all  depeirtments.  Box  1726,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

BUREAU  CHIEF  with  top  Chicago 
community  paper  seeks  opportunity  on 
Gulf  daily  or  weekly.  Write  Box  1716, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPOR’TER  seeks  outdoor- 
sports  position  on  procrtoaive  daily. 
Two  years’  experience  prise-winning 
weekly  and  110,000  daily.  Desk,  re¬ 
write.  College  grad — Single— own  ear — 
Available  for  ANPA  convention  inter¬ 
view.  Box  1766,  Editor  A  PuUiMier. 


EDITOR,  manager  of  New  England 
weekly,  wants  to  enter  the  daily  field. 
Top  writer,  reporter,  fair  cameraman, 
his  editorials  reprint^  regularly,  wants 
hard  job  with  good  pay.  27.  married,  . 

2  children.  Vet,  sound  education,  ex-  ; 
cellent  health.  Anywhere.  Box  1001,  i 
Elditor  A  Publiaher. 

UBERAL  EnilTORIALIST  WANTED? 
See  ad  under  Administrative. 

BOX  19201 

VEIRSA’TILE  at  41,  widely  experienced 
minister  and  educator.  After  many  i 
shoestring  operations,  seeks  sdbstantial 
opportunity  to  utilixe  writing  and  edi¬ 
torial  skills  (also  photographic,  public 
speaking  and  community  relations). 
Relocation  considered.  Box  1041,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

ENGUSH  DAILY  REPORTER,  living 
in  U.  S.,  deeirea  editorial  position  any¬ 
where  on  daily.  Six  years’  experience, 
including  all  general  aasignmenta  and  ' 
own  column.  Resume  and  rlipe.  De¬ 
gree.  Box  2023,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  to 
employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  HEAD¬ 
LINE  PERSONNER^  (Agency),  6  E 
46  St..  N,  Y.  Oxford  7-C728. 

NEED  COPY  EUIITORT  I 

Native  interested  in  returning  to  New 
York  CSty  or  vicinity.  6  years’  all  edi-  I 
torial  phases.  Strong  on  makeup.  Avail-  : 
able  shortly  for  tryout  or  interview. 
Box  2035,  Elditor  A  Publiaher.  j 

KEIPORTEIR.  25,  on  300,000  daily  wants  I 
daily  editor’s  job.  Married,  5  years’  ' 
experience.  6150  salary.  Box  2019,  Eldi-  ' 
tor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTEIR.  27,  make-up,  camera  ex-  i 
l>erience.  MS-J.  Western  U.  S.  Box  ' 
2041,  Elditor  A  Publisher.  ' 

YOUNG  COLLEGE  MAN,  New  York 
City  Professional  writing  experience.  | 
seeks  opportunity  in  journalism.  Will  j 
start  at  bottom.  Box  2040,  Elditor  A  ’ 
Publisher. 


jBiffiAL  MANAGE2R — strong  on  ad- 
'staing  and  cost  control.  Ehccellent 
vari  building  sound  volume.  Chart  ! 
Ant  12.  Box  2016,  Elditor  A  Publisher.  i 


ASSISTANT  I  Conaistent 
o<  increased  hustinesa,  revenue, 
•ill  ()rer  twenty  years’  all  departments 
•wbbor.  except  editorial.  Good  Ad- 
™rintor.  Fine  references.  Seek  chal- 
*****  Box  2013,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE 

REPORTER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Fifteen  yeskra*  sixperiesiee  in  Israel. 
Reporting,  tthotogruphy,  editing 
and  layout.  Good  Englieh,  German, 
Hebrew.  Seek  opportunity  any- 
arfaere.  Box  1747,  Editer  A  Pub- 
liober. 


ln$tructor$ 

ENGLISH  M-A.  —  Joumalism  B.A. 
Some  college  teeelilng  exiMrience.  Sin¬ 
gle,  male,  26.  Box  1726,  Elditor  A 
iSibUslier. 

Mechanical 

PHESSROOM  FOREMAN— 24  ytars’ 
experience  on  Gose,  Scott.  Hoe,  Du¬ 
plex  Tubular  prsoeas  and  all  phisre  of 
color.  EhcceUent  health  and  character 
references.  Married.  Desire  change 
Chart  Areas  8.  6,  2  or  6.  Box  1750, 
Elditor  and  Publiaher. 


HR.  PUBLISHER:  OomtiaMiis  Super¬ 
intendent  available  or  production  man¬ 
ager.  Have  the  background  and  ability 
to  Insure  you  a  good  operation.  Very 
familiar  New  Prooesaes.  Box  1736,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publiaher. 

DAILY  FOREMAN  of  20-man  shop 
wants  to  move  up.  Upper  SO’s,  good 
newsiieper  background  iind  solid  man¬ 
agerial  knowhow.  No  hurry  as  main 
interest  is  securing  future.  Prefer  tXiart 
Area  9  but  welcome  any  reply.  Box 
2017,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

Photography 

Need  a  Photographer 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFTDEIN- 
'ITAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV,  IHIm-News  reel. 
Mom  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone. 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WElstmore  ,-2906 

YOUNG  VERSATILE  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  desires  position.  MUST  be  chal¬ 
lenging,  technical,  imaginative,  per¬ 
manent.  and  require  responsibility.  Box 
2014,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

PromrHionf— Public  Relationt 

CREAi'i  vTTi,  Imagination,  lisml  work, 
senajb4*  aolntiona  for  tough  poblie  ro- 
j  lotions  problsma.  Prosi,  snnployea. 

guoot  roiotlana.  Publioadone.  ■psekars 
I  bursan,  radio-’TV,  ate.  Ehtperionced 
Public  Relotiona  staff  managstnant,  do- 
velopmaat.  Grad  training  communica¬ 
tion  teahniquea.  Married.  (0.  Any  lo- 
catioss.  610.000.  Send  for  rssume.  Box 
;  1720,  Elditor  A  Pobllahar. 

PUBUC  RERJUnONS— We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicity,  public  relations 
and  employee  communications  people 
'  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs.  We’ll 
!  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Contact: 
Bill  McKee,  BIRCH  PEIRSONNEL.  67 
E.  Madison  St.,  Cbictqp)  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 

C.4LIPORNIA  NEWSMAN.  B.S.J.. 
M.A.,  seeks  teaching  or  publicity  with 
college.  Box  2018,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGEl — Four  years’  reporter,  sec¬ 
tion  editor  on  large  dailies.  Now  pro¬ 
motion  writer  for  major  corporation. 
Seeks  college  public  relations  poet.  Box 
20116,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

SKILLEID  writer.  9  years  daily  news¬ 
man,  31,  now  seeks  busy,  creative  post 
other  fields.  Elast.  Box  2034,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER^S  CHART  AREA 


Circulation 

noi)  SUPERVISOR.  8  years’  ex- 
city  and  country — would  like  i 
TO  to  circulation  managers  poei- 
“SX^Exeellent  reference  and  back- 
JJsAWould  consider  any  position 
y*  TOrtfavrliile  future.  28  years’  age. 
D^Jtjy  employed.  Box  1909,  Editor 
■  mlkher. 

W  YOU  HAVING  circulation  prob- 
^'  7™  seasoned  circulation  men 
■**ny  follies  interested  in  leasing 
ti^lstion.  Object  to  devcl(H>  and 
j"*|ni^ation.  You  would  have  ad- 
of  45  years’  combined  experi- 
ril  phases  of  newspaper  cir- 
Sy**-  South  East.  Box  2032, 

and  Publisher. 

^glNATION  CJRCULA'nON  MAN- 
(^assified  Solicitor.  Home 
1  Speeislist.  Also  recent  Parish 

?*■■*•  For  small  daily.  Relocate 
,  UJcfJ.  Ekrl  W.  Bond,  Forrest 
TOadford,  Pennsylvania. 


EDITORIAL  POSITION  on  small  town 
papsr  wanted ;  no  experience;  BA,  vet, 
27.  Box  1823,  Editor  A  PiAliahar. 


PITTSBURGH  ME31GER  VICTIM— all- 
around  newsman,  has  doubled  os  music 
and  drama  critic.  Well.traveled.  multi- 
lingual,  66,  singla.  No  drifter,  7  yssux’ 
Pittsburgh  paper.  FVee  to  go  anywhere. 
Box  18U,  Elditor  A  Publiaher. 


I  REPORTEIR  desires  job  as  editorial, 
fsatore  writer  on  liberal  publication. 
Box  1806,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

RElPORTESt — spersaHiing  In  court,  po- 
liee,  edoestion  news  and  fsaturos,  8 
yaara'  newopaper-radio  reporting,  fea- 
turo-writing  experience,  eollsge,  car, 
best  referenees,  interested  newspaper, 
radio  and/or  TV  work.  Prefar  Elast. 
Box  1806,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

BEGINNER:  have  ambition  but  lack 
experience.  Go  anywhere  for  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  1942,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  vviUiont  IDENTIFICATION 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Cancer  Discussed  Frankly 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Probably  the  most  unusual 
“public  service”  article  and  the 
most  open  discussion  of  cancer 
in  the  female  organs  that  we 
have  ever  seen  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  of  general  circulation 
appeared  May  4  in  the  Lawrence 
(Kan.)  Daily  Journal-World. 
With  diagrams  it  showed  how 
self-inspection  can  discover  can¬ 
cer  of  the  breast  and  gave  seven 
easy  measures  for  women  to 
follow  to  avoid  or  detect  cancer 
in  other  organs. 

A  front  page  two-column  box 
introduced  the  article  to  readers 
with  this  headline:  “The  Facts 
on  Cancer.”  It  said:  “The  Jour¬ 
nal-World  today  has  an  illus¬ 
trated  article  on  Page  3  showing 
how  women  can  conduct  a  self- 
examination  for  early  signs  of 
breast  cancer.  This  feature  is 
presented  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  highly  regarded  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  medical  profession 
who  has  had  years  of  study  and 
obser\’ation  in  cancer  work. 

“The  Journal- World  realizes 
publication  of  this  material  may 
offend  some  readers  because  of 
the  illustrations  and  frank  dis¬ 
cussions,  but  it  is  believed  pub¬ 
lication  is  fully  justified  if  it 
will  result  in  saving  and  pre¬ 
venting  suffering. 

“Cancer  Prevention  is  a  year- 
around  program.” 

In  sending  a  copy  of  the  edi¬ 
tion  to  us,  Dolph  C.  Simons, 
Jr.,  associate  publisher,  wrote: 

“We  are  aware  that  there  will 
be  those  who  will  criticize  us  for 
publishing  a  feature  like  this. 
There  will  be  those  also  who 
might  say  it  is  all  right  to  read 
about  this  material  in  a  Medical 
Journal,  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  a  newspaper  to  carry  this 
type  of  news.  We  disagree  with 
these  people  in  that  we  think  if 
several  thousand  women  should 
make  a  ‘self  examination’  after 
reading  this  article,  the  good 
will  far  out  distance  any  bad 
features  pertaining  to  the  arti¬ 
cle.  Doctors  tell  us  that  if 
several  thousand  women  should 
examine  themselves,  chances  are 
a  certain  number  will  find  con¬ 
ditions  of  which  they  were  not 
aware,  and  make  appointments 
with  their  doctors.  If  we  can 
accomplish  this,  I  think  it  is 
well  worth  the  effort.” 

We  agrree  with  all  of  that.  We 
will  be  surprised  if  there  is  not 
some  criticism  of  the  paper  for 
its  frankness  in  terminology  but 
the  effort  will  be  worth  it  if  the 


desired  results  are  obtained. 


How  Cam  AOSInI 
THE  dispatch  I 
COST  MONEY  I 
WHEN  •miY  y 
MowtY^  I 


Practically  all  of  page  three 
was  devoted  to  the  feature  which 
was  dominated  by  a  series  of 
eight  diagrams  with  captions 
demonstrating  how  a  woman 
should  examine  her  breasts  for 
cancer  signs.  The  diagrams  in 
two  rows  of  four  were  eight 
columns  wide  by  seven  inches 
deep. 

The  accompanying  text  noted 
that  50,000  women  develop 
breast  cancer  each  year  but  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  breast 
lumps  are  not  cancerous.  It 
urged  women  to  be  meticulous 
about  having  a  medical  examina¬ 
tion  every  six  months  but  also 
“to  examine  their  own  breast 
area  everj'  month,  just  after 
the  menstrual  period.”  In  case 
of  a  lump  or  thickening  they 
were  urged  to  see  their  doctors. 

A  seven-point  check  list  of 
“do”  and  “don’t”  under  the  head¬ 
ing,  “These  Easy,  Safe  Meas¬ 
ures  Can  Stop  Fears,  Save 
Lives,”  may  cause  the  most  con¬ 
troversy  in  Lawrence  because  of 
the  frankness  of  its  terminology. 

Without  inhibition  or  embar¬ 
rassment  the  newspaper  pre¬ 
sented  these  “safe  measures” 
involving  care  of  the  “breast,” 
“cervix,”  “vagina,”  “genitals.’ 
There  were  references  to  “douch¬ 
ing,”  “bleeding  after  the  meno¬ 
pause,”  “Pananicolaou  smear,” 
etc.  In  conclusion  to  the  check 
list  the  newspaper  said:  “These 
are  all  simple,  safe,  medically 
approved  measures  which  may 
be  used  by  women  to  allay  their 
fears  and  perhaps  save  lives. 
There  is  little  reason  for  women 
dying  of  cancer  of  the  breast  or 
of  the  womb  if  they  follow  these 
measures,  experts  declare.” 

The  illustrations  and  text  will 
startle  many  readers  who  have 
never  seen  anything  like  this  in 
their  daily  newspaper  before. 
But  Mr.  Simons  believes: 

“I  feel  quite  strongly  about 
the  role  a  newspaper  can  play 
in  its  community — not  only  in 
presenting  daily  news  but  also  in 
presenting  items  like  this  which 
can  be  helpful  and  educational. 

“There  is  no  other  news  medi¬ 
um  which  can  reach  the  market 
of  the  daily  newspaper  and  I 
think  that  newspapers  should 
pay  more  attention  to  including 
such  features  in  addition  to  the 
daily  offering  of  crossword  puz¬ 
zles,  comics  and  advice  to  the 
lovelorn.” 


“I  looked  at  that  Think  sign  so  long  I  thought  up  this  one  to 
its  place." 


Bingham  Is  Home 


Louisville,  Ky. 

Worth  Bingham  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times. 
He  formerly  worked  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  and  the  old 
Call-Bulletin.  He  went  to  San 
Francisco  after  working  as  a 
reporter  for  the  .Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune.  Mr.  Bingham 
is  a  son  of  Barry  Bingham, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times. 


2  .4P  Men  Released 
By  Cantru^s  Agents 


Colnmbia  Awards 


The  10th  annual  Columbia 
Journalism  Alumni  Awards  for 
disting^uished  service  to  journal¬ 
ism  were  presented  May  11  to: 
Lincoln  Barnett,  staff  writer  for 
Life  magazine;  Emily  Genauer, 
art  critic  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  and  Ahmed  Emin 
Yalman,  Istanbul  publisher.  • 


Associated  Press  correspond¬ 
ent  Richard  Valeriani  and  Tony 
Ortega,  Cuban  photographer  for 
the  AP,  were  released  by  the 
Fidel  Castro  government  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  May  9.  They  had 
been  held  incomunicado  for  40 
hours  and  were  never  given  a 
reason  for  their  arrest. 

The  two  men  were  picked  up 
after  they  covered  a  riot  at 
Havana  Airport  in  which  pro- 
Communists  and  anti-Commun- 
ists  fought.  A  number  of  other 
newsmen  seized  after  the  riot 
were  released  a  few  hours  later. 

Mr.  Valeriani  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1953,  studied  a 
year  in  Italy  and  Spain  and 
served  two  years  in  the  Army. 
He  began  work  on  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Trentonian  and 
joined  the  AP  in  1957  in  New 
York.  He  was  sent  to  Cuba  last 
September. 
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WHY  LINOFILM 

the  world’s  only  photocomposition  system,  is  also 
the  most  useful  and  economical  method 


These  four  individual  units  make  up  the  only  photo¬ 
composition  system  in  the  world— Linofilm  — that  sets 
the  simplest  or  most  complex  matter— even  full-page 
foodstore  ads— in  finished  form,  ready  for  the  plate- 
maker's  camera.  The  unique  Linofilm  system  means 
savings  in  time,  labor  and  money  to  every  user  of  type. 

Separate  Keyboard  and  Photographic  Units . . . 

It  just  doesn’t  make  sense  to  limit  photo  unit  produc¬ 
tivity  to  one  operator  at  one  keyboard.  So  Linofilm  has 
a  completely  independent  and  fully  automatic  Photo¬ 
graphic  Unit,  capable  of  handling  output  of  up  to  five 
keyboards.  These  produce  tape  which  carry  all  infor¬ 
mation  needed  to  produce  crisp,  black  type  on  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  or  film.  In  lines  up  to  42  picas,  photog¬ 
raphy  is  at  the  rate  of  720  characters  per  minute,  from 
6-  through  36-point! 

Linofilm  Keyboard  tops  all  others . . . 

At  the  operator’s  fingertips  are  18  different,  readily 
changeable  fonts  of  type,  each  in  six  different  sizes. 
Centering,  quadding,  justifying,  letterspacing,  even 
kerning,  are  touch-button  functions.  The  operator  al¬ 
ways  sees  his  work  as  typescript  for  proofing  or  copy¬ 
fitting;  he  can  erase  any  line  immediately.  To  handle 
last-minute  alterations,  finished  tape  can  be  spliced 
before  feeding  into  the  Photo  Unit. 

Even  makeup  is  automatic  on  the  Composer . . . 

Although  “fascinating”  is  most  often  used  to  describe 
the  Linofilm  Composer,  “economical”  or  “simple”  or 
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“fast”  are  as  accurate.  It  performs  all  functions  of  a 
makeup  department!  Type  is  placed  precisely— even 
at  angles  up  to  90°-as  the  layout  indicates.  Minute 
size  variations,  from  4-  to  216-point,  are  produced  in¬ 
stantly,  All  this  up  to  full  newspaper-page  sizes!  Be¬ 
cause  the  operator  works  right  on  the  original  layout, 
the  job  is  right— and  ready  for  the  camera— when  it 
leaves  the  Composer. 

Exclusive  Linofilm  unit  makes  corrections  easy . . . 

All  the  tedious,  laborious,  inaccurate  chores  that 
other  methods  require  to  alter  and  correct  film  have 
been  eliminated  by  the  Linofilm  Corrector.  Automatic¬ 
ally,  the  Corrector  replaces  revised  or  corrected  lines  or 
paragraphs.  Welding  creates  a  bond  stronger  than  the 
film  itself,  and  no  opaquing  is  needed. 

Only  Linofilm  offers  all  these  features . . . 

No  other  coldtype  method  even  includes  equipment 
remotely  comparable  to  Linofilm’s  Composer  or  Cor¬ 
rector.  And  no  other  method  approaches  the  savings  in 
initial  investment  and  hourly  operations  that  are  Lino- 
film’s.  All  this  . . .  plus  superior  typography  and  utmost 
flexibility  in  combining  units  to  meet  your  specific 
needs. 

With  all  these  advantages,  can  you  afford  not  to  in¬ 
vestigate  Linofilm  thoroughly?  Contact  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer  today, 
or  write  to  Mergenthaler 

Linotype  Company,  29  Ryer-  ^  LliNOrlLiVl  y 
son  Street,  Brooklyn  5, N.Y. 


The  Composer 


The  Photographic  Unit 


The  Corrector 


VANCE  TRIMBLE  WINS 
“TRIPLE  CROWN 


n 


m  PULITZER  PRIZE 
W  CLAPPER  AWARD 
W  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 


VANCE  TRIMBLE  of  the  Scripps-Howard  New» 
papers  has  achieved  a  rare  journalistic  feat. 

He  has  won  the  “triple  crown”  in  newspaper  awardi 
recognition. 

Mr.  Trimble,  as  the  result  of  his  articles  exposing 
Congressional  nepotism  and  secrecy,  has  been  awarded 
the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize  for  reporting  of  national 
affairs,  the  Raymond  Clapper  Memorial  Award  for 
“exceptionally  meritorious”  work  by  a  Washington 
newsman,  and  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  citation,  also  fw 
his  Washington  correspondence. 

Speaking  for  ourselves  and  our  millions  of  readers,, 
we  are  pleased  to  have  so  many  honors  heaped  upoA 
this  distinguished  reporter. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NEW  YORK  .  Wor/d-re/egroffl  &  The  Sun 

CLEVELAND . Prest  and  News 

PITTSBURGH . Press 

INOIANAPOUS . Times 


SAN  PRANaSCO  .  .Nnwi.Ca//  Bvltetin* 
*AffiHated 


COLUMBUS . Cifizen-Journaf 

CINCINNATI  .  ,  ,  Post  S  Times-Sfor 
KENTUCKY  ,  ,  ,  .  Kentucky  cdifion 
Cincinnofi  Post  A  Tiffles-Sfor 
KNOXVILLE . News'Sentinel 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  News 
BIRMINGHAM  .  ,  .  Post-Heratd 

MEMPHIS . Preij-Scifflilar 

MEMPHIS  .  .  Commerciof  Appeal 
WASHINGTON  ....  Daily  News 
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